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—_ Onfidering the manifold Clamours, 


bbat have been rais'd from ſeveral 
Ss Ouarters, againſt the Fable of the 
E4 Bees, even after I had publiſh'd the 
Vindication of it, many of my Read- 
ers will wonder to ſee me come out with a Se- 
cond Part, before I have taken any further No- 
tice of what has been ſaid againſt the Firſt. 
Whatever is Publiſh'd, I take it for granted, is 
ſubmitted to the Fudgment of all the World that 
ſee it; but it is very unreaſonable that Authors 
ſhould not be upon the ſame Footing with their 
Criticks, The Treatment IT have receiv'd, and 
the Liberties ſome Gentlemen have taken with 
me, being well known, the Publick muſt be con- 
vinced before now, that, in point of Civility, I 
owe my Adverſaries nothing : And if thoſe, who 
have taken upon them to ſchool and reprimand 
me, had an undoubted Right to cenſure what 
they thought fit, without aski 7 my Leave, and 
to ſay f me what they pleas d, I ought to have 
an equal Privilege to examine their Cenſures, 
and, without conſulting them, to judge in my 
| A 2 Turn, 
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Turn, whether they are worth anſwering or not. 
The Publick muſt be the Umpire between us. 
From the Appendix that has been added to the 
Firſt Part ever ſince the third Edition, it it ma- 
nifeſt, that I have been far from endeavouring 
to ſtifle, either the Arguments or the Invectives 
that were made againſt me; and, not to have 
left the Reader uninform'd of any thing extant 
of either ſort, I once thought to have taken this 
Opportunity of preſenting him with a Liſt of the 
Adverſaries that have appeared in Print againſt 
me; but as they are in nothing ſo conſiderable as 
they are in their Numbers, I was afraid it 
would have look'd like Oſtentation, unleſs J 
would have anſwered them all, which I ſhall 
never attempt. T he Reaſon therefore of my ob- 
ſtinate Silence has been all along, that hitherto I 
have not been accuſed of any thing that is cri- 
minal or immoral, for which every middling Ca- 
pacity could not have framed a very good An- 
fewer, from ſome Part or other, either of the 
Vindication or the Book it ſelf. 

However, I have wrote, and had by me near 


two Years, a Defence Fl the Fable of the Bees, 


in which I have ſtated and endeavour d to ſolve 
all the Objections that might reaſonably be made 
againſt it, as to the Doctrine contain'din it, and 
the Detriment it might be of to others: For this 
is the only thing about which J ever had any Con- 
cern, Being conſcious, that 1 have wrote with 
no ill Deſign, I ſhould be ſorry to lie under the 
Imputation of it : But as to the Goodneſs or Bad- 


neſs 


2m,PKEF:A;CE. it 
neſs of the Performance it ſelf, the Thought was 


never worth my Care; and therefore thoſe Cri- 
ticks that found Fault with my bad Reaſoning, 
and ſaid of the Book, that it is ill wrote, that 
there is nothing new in it, that it is incoherent 
Stuff, that the Language is barbarous, the Hu- 
mour low, and the Style mean and pitiful; thoſe 
Criticks, I ſay, are all very welcome to ſay what 
they pleaſe: In the main, I believe they are in 
the right; but if they are not, I ſhall never give 
my ſelf the Trouble to contradict them; for I 
never think an Author more fooliſbly employ'd, 
than when he 1s vindicating his own Abilities. 
As I wrote it for my Diverſion, jo I have had 
my Ends; if thoſe who read it have not had 
theirs, I am ſorry for it, tio I think my ſelf not 
at all anſiwerable for the Diſappuntment. It 
was not wrote by Subſcription, nor have J ever 
warranted, any where, what Uſe or Gooaneſs it 
would be of : On the contrary, in the very Pre- 


face, I have called it an incon ſiderable Trifle, 


and ſince that, I have publickly own'd that it 
was a Rhapſody. If People will buy Books ærith- 
out looking into them, or knowing what they are, 
J can't jee whom they have to blame but them- 


ſelves, when they don't anſwer Expectation. Be- 
ides, it is no new thing for People to diflike Books 


after they have bought them: [his will happen 
ſometimes, even when Men of conſiderable Fi- 
gure had given them the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances, 
before-hand, that they would be pleas'd with 
them, 


A con- 
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A confiderable Part of the Defence IJ men- 


tion'd, has been ſeen by ſeveral of my Friends, 


who have been in Expectation of it for ſome 


time. I have ſlay'd neither for Types nor Paper, 
and yet I have ſeveral Reaſons why I do not yet 
publiſh it ; which, having touch'd no body's Mo- 
ney, nor made any Promiſe concerning it, I beg 
leave to keep to my ſelf. Moſt of my Adverſaries, 


whenever it comes out, will think it ſoon enough, 


and no body ſuffers by the Delay but my ſelf. 
Since I was firſt attack'd, it has long been a 
Matter of Wonder and Perplexity to me to find 
out, *why and how Men ſhould conceive, that I 
had wrote with an Intent to debauch the Nation, 
and promote all Manner of Vice: And it was 
a great while before I could derive the Charge 
from any thing, but wilful Miſtake and preme- 
ditated Malice; but ſince I have ſeen, that Men 
could be ſerious in apprehending the Increaſe of 
Rogues and Robberies, from the frequent Repre- 


ſentations of the Beggar's Opera, I am per- 
ſuaded, that there really are ſuch Wrongheads in 


the World, as will fancy Vices to be encouraged, 
when they ſee them expos'd. To the ſame Per- 
ver ſeneſs of Fudgment it muſt have been owing, 
that ſome of my Adverſaries were highly in- 
cen d with me, for having own'd in the Vindi- 
cation, that hitherto I had not been able to 
conquer my Vanity, as well as I could have 
wiſh'd. From their Cenſure it is manifeſt, 
that they muſt have imagin'd, that to complain 
of a Frailty, was the ſame as to brag of it, But 


if 
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The PREFACE. v 
if theſe angry G entlemen had been leſs blinded 


with Paſſion, or ſeen with better Eyes, they 
would eafily have perceiv'd, unleſs they were 
foo well pleas'd with their Pride; that to have 


made the ſame Confeſſion themſelves, they want- 


ed nothing but Sincerity. Whoever boaſts of 


his Vanity, and at the ſame time ſhews his Arro- 
gance, is unpardonable. But when we hear a 
Man complain of an Infirmity, and his Want 
of Power entirely to cure it, whilſt he ſuffers 
no Symptoms of it to appear, that we could juſt- 
ly upbraid him with, we are ſo far from being 
offended, that we are pleas'd with the Inge- 
nuity, and applaud his Candor : And when ſuch 
an Author takes no greater Liberties with his 
Readers, than what 1s uſual in the ſame manner 
of writing, and owns That to be the Reſult of 
Vanity, which others tell a thouſand Lies about, 
his Confeſſion is a Compliment, and the Frank- 
neſs of it ought not to be look'd upon otherwiſe, 
than as a Civility to the Publick, a Condeſcen- 
ſion he was not obliged to make, It is not in 
feeling the Paſſions, or in being affected with 
the Frailties of Nature, that Vice conſiſts; but 
in indulging and obeying the Call of them, con- 
trary to the Dictates of Reaſon, Whoever pays 
great Deference to his Readers, reſpectfully ſub- 
mitting himſelf to their Fudgment, and tells 
them at the ſame time, that he is entirely de- 
Sutute of Pride; whoever, I ſay, does this, 
Jpoils his Compliment 1 0 be is making of it: 
For it is no better than bragging, that it coſts 
| 8 kim 
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15 nothi ng. Perſons of Taſte, and 4 leaſt 


Delicacy, can be but little aſfected with a 
Man's Modeſty, of whom they are ſure, that he 
is wholly void of Pride within: ' The Abſence 
of the one makes the Virtue of the other ceaſe; 
at leaſt the Merit of it is not greater than that 
of Chaſtity in an Eunuch, or Humility in 'a 
Beggar. What Glory would it be to the Ne- 


mory of Cato, that he refuſed to touch the a. 
ter that was brought him, if it was not | fuppoſed | 


that he was very thirſty when he aid it 9. 


The Reader will find, that in this Serand 
Part I have endeavoured to illuſtrate and ex- 


plain ſeveral Things, that were obſcure and an. 
ly hinted at in the Firſt. 


_ #hilſt I was forming this Defign, I und 
on the one hand, that, as to m zy felf, the' eafieſt 


way of executing it, would be by Dialogue; but 
T knew, on the "oth er, that to dijcuſs Opinions, 
and manage Conti averſies, it ts counted the m 


unfair Manner of Writing. When partial Men 


have a mind to demolifh an Adverſary, and tri- 
umph over him with little Expence, it has long 


been a frequent Practice to attack him with 


Dialogues, in which the Champion, who is to 
laſe the Battle, appears at the very beginning 
a the Engagement, to be the Victim, that is to 

e ſacrificed, and ſeldom makes à better Figure, 


tan mw on Shrove-Tueſday, that receive 


Bows, but return none, and are viſibly ſet up 
on purpoſe to be knock'd down. That this is to 


be ſaid againſt Dialogues, is certainly true; but 


it 
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The PREFACE, vii 
it is as true that there is no other manner of 


writing, by which greater Reputation has been 
obtain d. Thoſe, who have moſt excel d all others 


in it were the two moſt famous Authors of all An- 


tiquity, Plato and Cicero: The one wrote almoſt 
all is Philoſophical Works in Dialogues, and 
the other has left us nothing elſe. It is evident 
then, that the Fault of thoſe, who have not ſuc- 
ceeded in Dialogues, was in the Management, 
and not in the manner of Writing; and that 
nothing but the ill uſe that has been made of it, 
could ever have brought it into Diſrepute. The 
Reaſon why Plato preferr'd Dialogues to any 
other manner of Writing, he ſaid, was, that 
Things thereby might look, as if they were acted, 
rather than told: The ſame was afterwards 
given by Cicero in the ſame Words, rendred 
into his own Language. The greateſt Objefion 


that in reality lies againſt it, 1s the Difficulty 


there is in writing them well, The chief of 
Plato's Interlocutors was always his Maſter So- 
crates, who every where maintains his Cha- 
racter with great Dignity; but it would have 
been impoſſible to have made ſuoh an extraordi- 


nary Perſon ſpeak like himſelf on ſo many Emer- 


gencies, if Plato had not been as great a Man 

85 Socrates. | 
Cicero, who ud nothing more than to 
imitate Plato, introduc'd in his Dialogues ſeme 
of the greateſt Men in Rome his Contempora- 
ries, that were known to be of different Opi- 
mons, and made them maintain and defend e- 
a very 


r 
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very one his own Sentiments, as flrenuoufly and 
in as lively a manner, as they could poſſibly have 
done themſelves; and in reading his Dialogues 
a Man may eaſily imagine himſelf, to be in com- 
pany with ſeveral learned Men of different 
Taſtes and Studies, But to do this a Man muſt 
have Cicero's Capacity. Lucian /iFewiſe, and 
ſeveral others among the Ancients choſe for their 
Speakers, Perſons of known Characters. That 
this intereſts and engages the Reader more, than 
ſtrange Names, is undeniable; but then, when 
the Perſenages fall ſhort of thoſe Characters, it 
plainly ſhews, that the Author undertook what 


conveniency, moſt Dialogue Writers among the 
Moderns have made uſe of fictitious Names, 
which they either invented themſelves, or bor- 


 row'd of others, Theſe are, generally ſpeaking, 
judicious Compounds, taken from the Greek, that 
ſerve for ſhort Characters of the imaginary Per- 
ſens they are given to, denoting either the Party 


they fide with, or what it is they love or hate. 
But of all theſe happy Compounds there is not one, 
that has appear'd equally charming to ſo many 
Authors of different Views and Talents, as Phi- 
lalethes; a plain Demonſtration of the great Re- 


gard Mankind generally have to Truth. There 


has not been a Paper-War of note, theſe two 
hundred Years, in which. both Parties, at one 
time or other, have not made uſe of this victori- 


ous Champien ; .who, which Side ſoever be has 
fought on, has hitherto, like Dryden's Almanzor, 


been 


be das not able to execute. To avoid this In- 
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4 been Conqueror, and conſtantly carried all before 


Ve | him. But, as by this means the Event of the 
es Battle muſt always be known, as ſoon as the Com- 
= &# batants are named, and before a Blot is ſtruck; 
and às all Men are not equally peaceable in their 
* Diſpojitrons, many Readers have complain d, that 
d | they had not Sport enough for their Money, and 
that knowing ſo much before-hand, ſpoild all 
2 their Diverſion. This Humour having prevail'd 
mn Por ſome time, Authors are grown leſs ſolicitous 
2  abvit the Namesof the Perſonages they introduce: 
= This careleſs Way ſeeming to me, at leaſt, as rea- 


— 


27 > ſonable as any other, I have follow'd; and had 


* no other Meaning by the Names I have given my 
be Interlocutors, than to diſtinguiſh them; without 
1, the leaſt Regard to the Derivation of the Words, 
or any thing relating to the Etymology of them: 
> | All the Care I have taken about them, that I 
= Ende of, 1s, that the Pronunciation of them 
Yo 


® ſhould not be harſh, nor the Sounds offenſive. 
„But tho the Names I have choſen are feign'd, 
| 1 and the Circumſtances of the Perſons fictiticus, 
e, => the Charadters themſelves are real, and as faith- 
full copied from Nature, as I have been able 


bo take them. I have known Criticks find fault 
- =» with Play-wrights for annexing ſhort Charac- 
ters to the Names they gave the Perſons of the 
9 Drama; alledging, that it is foreſtalling their 
je » Pleaſure, and that whatever the Actors are re- 


preſented to be, they want no Monitor, and are 
Wiſe enough to find it out themſelves. But I 
could never approve of this Cenſure; there is à 

2 2 Satiy» 
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Satisfaction, I think, in knowing ones Company; 
and when I am to converſe with Peaple for a 
confiderable time, I defire to be well, nted 
with them, and the ſooner the better. it is for 
this Reaſon, I thought it proper to give the Rea- 
der ſome Account of the Perſons, that-are to en- 
tertain him. As they are ſuppoſed to be People of 
Quality, I beg leave, before I come to Particu- 
lars, to premiſe ſome things concerning the Beau 
Monde in general; which, tho' moſt People per- 
haps know them, every Body does not always at- 
tend to. Among the faſhionable part of Man- 


kind throughout Chriſtendom, there are in all 


Countries Perſons, who, tho they feel a juſt Ab- 
horrence to Atheiſm and profeſs d Infidelity,” yet 
have very little Religion, and are ſcarce Half- 
Believers when their Lives come to be look d in- 
to, and their Sentiments examin d. What ts 
chiefly aim'd at in a refined Education is to pro- 
cure as much Eaſe and Pleaſure upon Barth, as 
that can afford: Therefore Men are firſt inſtruct- 
ed in all the various Arts of rendring their Be- 
hawour agreeable to others, with the leaſt Diſtur- 
bance to themſelves. Secondly, they are imbued 
with the Knowledge of all the elegant Comforts 
of Life, as well as the * of buman Prudence, 
to avoid Pain and Trouble, in order to enjoy as 
much of the World, and with as little Oppoſition, 
as it is poſſible : whilſt thus Men fludy their own 


private Intereſt, in aſſiſting each other to promote 


and increaſe the. Pleaſures of Life in general, 
they find by Experience, that to compaſs thoſe 


Ends, 
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Ends; everything ought to be baniſh'd from Con- 


verjation, that can bave the leaſt Tendency of 


'- making others uneaſy ; and to reproach Menwith 
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their Faults or Imperfectiont, Neglects or Omi/- 


es that none are allow d to take upon them, 
haet Parents or profeſs'd Maſters and Tutors; nor 
even they before Company: But to reprove and 
pretend to teach others, we have no Authority o- 
ver, is ill Manners, even in a Clergyman out of 
the Pulpit; nor is he there to talk magiſterially, 
or ever to mention things, that are melancholy or 
diſmal, if he would paſs for a polite Preacher: 
But whatever we maywouchſafe tohear at Church; 
neither the Certainty of a future State, nor the 
Net#ſſity of Repentance, nor any thing elſe re- 
lating to the Eſſentials of Chriſtianity, are ever 
to be talk'd of when we are out of it, among the 
Beau Monde, upon any Account whatever. The 
Subject is not diverting: Beſides, every Body is 


» 

a 

d 

r 

- Font, or to put them in mind of their Duty, are 
f 


— © fuppajed to know thoſe things, and to take care 


accoraingly ; nay, it is unmannerly to think o- 
therwije. The Decency in Faſhion being the 
chref, if not the only Rule, all modiſb People 
wall by, not a few of them go to Church, and 
recerve the Sacrament, from the ſame Principle, 


that obliges them to pay Viſits to one another, 


and now and then to make an Entertainment. 
But as the greateſt Care of the Beau Monde 7s 
to. be agreeable, and 7 well-bred, ſo moſt 
of them take particular Care, and many againſt 
their Conſciences, not to ſeem burden'd with 


more 
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more Religion, than it is faſbionable to haue; 


for fear of being thought, to be either Hypocrites 


or Bigots. 

Virtue however is a very faſhionable Word, 
and ſome of the moſt luxurious are extremely 
fond of the amiable Sound; tho they mean no- 
thing by it, but a great Veneration for -what- 
ever is courtly or ſublime, and an equal Averfi- 
on. to every thing, that is vulgar or unbecoming. 
They ſeem to imagine, that it chiefly conſiſts in 
a ſtrict Compliance to the Rules of 1 
and all the Laws of Honour, that have any Re- 
gard to the Reſpect that is due to themſelves. 
It is the Exiſtence of this Virtue, that is often 
maintain d with ſo much Pomp of Words, and 
for. the Eternity of which ſo many Champions 


— 


are ready to take up Arms: Whilſt the Votaries 


of it deny themſelves no Pleaſure, they can en- 
joy, either faſbionably or in ſecret ; and, inſtead 
off ſacrificing the Heart to the Love of real Vir- 
tue, can only condeſcend to abandon the outward 
Deformity of Vice, for the Satisfattion they re- 
ceive from appearing to be well-bred, It is 
counted ridiculous for Men to commit Violence 
upon themſelves, or to maintain, that Virtue re- 
quires Self-denial; all Court-Philoſophers are 
agreed, that nothing can be lovely or defirable, 
that is mortifyang or uneaſy. A civil Behavi- 
our among the Fair in Publick, and a Deport- 
ment, inoffenſive both in Words and Actions, is 
all the Chaſtity, the polite World requires in 
Men. What Liberties ſoever a Man gives him- 
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lime as innocent, as any other, tho moſt Days in 
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elf of 0 his Reputation ſhall never ſuf 
fer, whilſt he conceals his Amours from all thoſe, 
that are not unmannerly eee. and takes 
care, that nothing criminal can ever be proved 
upon him. Si non caſte ſaltem cautè, 7s a Pre- 
cept that ſufficiently ſhews, what every Body ex- 
petts; and tho' Incontinence is vwn'd to be a Sin, 
yet never to have been guilty of it is a Charac- 
ter, which moſt fingle Men under Thirty would 
not be fond of, even among ft modeſt Women. 

As the World every where, in Compliment ts 
itſelf, deſires to be counted really virtuous, ſo 
bare-fac d Vices, and all Treſpaſſes committed in 
Sight of it, are heinous and unpardonable. To 


ſee a Man drunk in the open Street or any ſerious 


Aſſembly at Noon-day is ſhocking ; "becauſe it is 
a Violation of the Laws of Decency, and plain- 
ly ſhews a Want of Reſpect, and Neglect of Du- 
ty, which every Body is ſuppoſed to owe to the 
Publick. Men of mean Circumſtances likewiſe 
may be blamed for ſpending more Time or Money 
in Drinking, than they can afford ; but when 
theſe and all worldly Conſiderations are out of the 
Reeſtion, Drunkenneſs itſelf, as it is a Sin, an 
Offence to Heaven, is ſeldom cenſured; and no 
Man of Fortune ſcruples to own, that he was at 
ſuch a Time in juch a Company, where they drank 
very hard. Where nothing is committed, that is 
either beaſtly, or otherwiſe extravagant, Socie- 
ties, that meet on purpoſe to drink, and be mer- 
ry, reckon their manner of paſſing away the 


the 
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the Nor they ſpend ſive ur fix. Hours of the faiur 
and twenty in that Diver flon. No Mam bad ever 
tbe 2 of being a goed Companion, that 
would never drink to exceſs; and tif a Man's 
Conſtitution be ſo ſtrong, or himſelf ſo: cautsous, 
that the Doſe he takes over-mght, never" di 
ders bim the next Day, the. — that fb be 
ſaid f him, is, d= 3 loves his Bottle with 


Moderation: Tho Night conſtantly . he 
makes drinki 18 bis Paſtime, — hardly ever goes 
to Bed intirely ſober. 


Avarice, it is true, is generally detefted ; but 
as Men may be as guilty of it by ſeraping Mo- 
ney together, as they can be by hoarding it up, fo 
all the baſe, the ſordid and unreaſonable means 
of acquiring. Wealth, ought to be equally' con- 


demn' 7 and exploded, a the vile, the pitiful 
and penurious ways of ſaving it; but the World Þ 


7s more indulgent ; no Man is tax d with Ava- 
rice, that will conform with the Beau Monde, 
and live every way in Splendour, tb he. 
always be raiſing the Rents of bis Ejtate, and 
hardly ſuffer bis W to live under him ; tb 
be 2 enrich himſelf by Uſary,. and all the 
barbarous. Advantages\ that: - Extortion can 
make of tbe Neceſſittes-of others ;- and.the _ 
ever he ſbould be a bad Pay maſter himfelf,” and 
an unmerciful. Creditor to the Unfortunate: ; it 
is all one, no Man is caunteu cavetous, who en- 
tertains well, andwill allow. his Family what is 


LR 


1 


faſhionable for a Perſon in bis Condition. How : 


_ often do. we. fee Men of *. very large Eftates un- 


reaſonably | 
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reaſonably ſolicitous after greater Riches! What 


* 


Greedine(s do ſome Men diſcover in extending 
the Perquifites of their Offices ! What diſhonour- 
able Gondeſcenfions are made for Places of Pro- 
fit ! liſbat flaviſh Attendance is given, and what 
lou Submiſſions and unmanly Cringes are made 
to Favorites for Penfions, by Men that could 
ſubfeſt without them ! Yet theſe things are no Re- 
proarh to Men, and they are never upbraided 
with them but by their Enemies, or thoſe that 
envy them, and perhaps the Diſcontented and 
the: Poor. On the contrary, moſt of the well- 
bred People, that live in Afluence themſelves, 
will commend them fer their Diligence and Acti- 
vity; and jay of them, that they take care of 
the Main Chance; that they are induſtrious Men 
for their Families, and that they know how, and 
are fit, to live in the World. | 

But \ theſe kind Conſtructions are not more 
hurtful to the Practice of Chriſtianity, than the 
high Opinion, which in an artful Education 
Men are taught to bave of their Species, is to 
the Behef of its Doctrine, if a right uſe be not 
made of it. That the great Preeminence we 
have over all other Creatures, we are acquaint- 
ed with, confiſts in our rational Faculty, is very 
true; but it is as true, that the more we are 
taught to admire ourſelves, the more our Pride 
increaſes, and the greater Streſs we lay on the 
Suffeciency of our Reaſon: For as Experience 
teac hes us, that the greater and the more tran- 
ſcendent the Efteem is, which Men have for their 
| b 
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own Worth, the leſs capable they generally are 
fo bear Injuries without Reſentment ; fo we ſee 
in like manner, that the more exalted the No- 
tions are, which Men entertain of thetr. better 
Part, their reaſoning Faculty, the more remote 
and averſe they'll be from giving their Aſſent to 
any thing that ſeems to inſult over or contradict 
it: And aſking a Man to admit of any thing, 
he canmet comprehend, the Proud Reaſoner calls 
an Afront to human Underſtanding. But as Eafe 
and Pleaſure are the grand Aim of the Beau 
Monde, and C:wility is inſeparable from their 
Behaviour, whether they are Believers or not, 
fo wwell-bre:' People never-quarrel with the Reli- 
gion they are brought up in: They'll readily com- 
ply with every Ceremony in Divine Worſhip, they © 
have been njed to, and never diſpute with you, 
either about the Old or the New Teſtament, if 
in your turn you'll forbear laying great Streſs 
upon Faith and Myſteries, and allow them to 
give an allegorical or any other figurative Sen 
to the Hiftory of the Creation, and whatever elſe 
they cannot comprebend or account for by the 
Lnght of Nature. 
Jam far from believing that among the fa- 
ſhionable People there are not in all Chriftian 
Countries many Perſons of ftricter Virtue and 
greater Sincerity in Religion, than I have here 
deſcr#bed; but that a confiderable part of Man- 


kind have a great Reſemblance to the Picture I 
have. been drawing, I appeal to every knowing 
and candid Reader, Horatio, Cleomenes, and 


Fulvia 
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Fulvia are the Names I have given to my Inter- 
licutors: The firſt repreſents one of the modiſh 
People T have been ſpeaking of, but rather of the 


5 better fort of them as to Morality; tho he ſeems 


to have a greater Diſtruft of the Sincerity of 
Clergymen, than he has of that of any other 
Profeſſion, and to be of the Opinion, which is 


expreſ d in that trite and ſpecious as well as 
' Falſe and injurious Saying, Prieſts of all Reli- 


1 
vs 
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gions are the ſame. As 7o his Studies, be is 
ſuppes'd to be tolerably well vers'd in the Claſ- 
ficks, and to have read more than 1s uſual for 


People of Quality, that are born to great E- 


flates. He is a Man of firidt Honaur, and of 
Fuſtice as well as Humanity; rather profuſe 


tba covetous, and altogether diſintereſted in 
Eis Principles. He has been Abroad, ſeen the 


' World, and is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſs'd of the 


greateſt part of the Accompliſhments, that uſual- 

ly gain'a Man the Reputation of being very 

much of a Gentleman. 
Cleomenes had been juſt ſuch another, but 


| was much reform'd. As he had formerly, for his 
* Amuſement only, been dipping into Anatomy, and 


ſeveral parts 25 natural P h1loſophy j /o, Vince 
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he was come Home from his Travels, he bad 
ſtudy'd human Nature, and the Knowledge of 
himſelf, with great Application. It is ſuppoſed, 
that, whilft he was thus employing moſt of his 
leiſure Hours, he met with the Fable of the 
Bees; and making a right uſe of what he read, 
compared what he felt bimſelf, within, as well 

D 2 as 
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as what he had ſeen in the World, with the Sen- 


timents ſet forth in that Book, and found the In- | 


fincerity of Men fully as univerſal, as it was 
there repreſented. He had no Opinion of the 
Pleas and Excuſes, that are commonly made to 
cover the real Deſires of the Heart; and he ever 
ſuſpetted the Sincerity of Men, whom be ſaw to 
be fond of the World, and with Eagerneſs graſp- 
ing at Wealth and Power, when they pretended 
that the great End of their Labours was to have 
Opportunities of doing good to others upon Earth, 
and becoming themſelves more thankful to Hea- 
ven; eſpecially, if they conform'd with the Beau 
Monde, and jeem'd to take delight in & fa- 
ſhionable way of living: He had the ſame Su- 
'ſpicion of all Men of Senſe, who, having read 
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and confider'd the Gofpel, would maintain the + 
Paſſibility that Perſons might purſue Worldly © 
Glory with all their Strength, and at the ſame + 
time be good Chriſtians. Cleomenes himfelf be- 
liew'd the Bible to be the Word of God, without 


reſerve, and was intirely convinced of the my- 


fterious as well as hiſtorical Truths that are 


contain'd in it, But as he was fully perſuaded, 
not only of the Veracity of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, but hkewiſe of the Severity of its Pre- 
cepts, ſo he attack'd his Paſſions with Vigor, but 
never ſcrupled to own his want of Power to ſub- 
due them, or the violent Oppoſition he felt from 
within; often complaining, that the Obſtacles be 
met with from Fleſh and Blood, were inſur- 
mountable, As be underſtood perfectly well the 


Di- 
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Difficulty of the Tast reguired in the Goſpel, ſo 


he ever oppoſed thoſe eaſy Caſuiſts, that endea- 


vour d to leſſen and extenuate it for their own 
Ends; and he loudly maintain'd, that Men's 
Gratitude to Heaven was an unacceptable Of 


fering, whilſt they continued to live in Eaſe 


and Luxury, and were viſibly ſolicitous after 
their Share of the Pomp and Vanity of this 
World.” In the very Politeneſs of Converſation, 
the Complacency, with whch faſhionable Peo- 
ple are continually ſoothing each other's Frail- 
ties, and in almoſt every part of a Gentleman's 
Behaviour, he thought, there was a Diſagree- 
ment between the outward Appearances, and 
what is felt within, that was claſhing with Up- 


 rightneſs and Sincerity. Cleomenes was of 


Opinion, that of all religious Virtues, nothing 
was more ſcarce, or more difficult to acquire, 
than Chriſtian Humility; and that w deſtroy 


* rhe Poſjibility of ever attaining to it, nothing 


was ſo effeftual as what is call'd a Gentleman's 
Education ; and that the more dextrous, by this 
Means, Men grew in concealing the outward 
Signs, and every Symptom of Pride, the more 
intirely they became enſlaved by it within. 
He carefully examin'd into the Felicity that 
accrues from the Applauſe of others, and the 
inviſible Wages which Men of Senſe and judi- 


cious Fancy receiv'd for their Labours; and 


what it was at the Bottom, that rendred thoſe 
airy Rewards ſo raviſhing to Mortals. He had 
often obſerved, and watch'd narrowly the Coun- 
; | Fenances 
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tenances and Behaviour of Men, when any thing 
of theirs was admired or commended, fuch 33 
the Choice of their Furniture, the Politeneſi of 
their Entertainments, the Elegancy of their E. 


K 20 their Dreſs eſs, their Diverfons, or tbe 4 


e diſplay d in their Buildings. 

3 Hemel charitable 7 Was a 
1 of ftriet Morals, yet be would often com- 
in that be was not poſſeſs d of one Chriſtian 
Virtue, and found Yault with bis own Aftions, 
that had all the Appearances of Goodneſs ; be- 
cauſe be was conſcious, be ſaid, that they were 
perform'd from a wrong Principle. The Effefts 
o bis Education, and bis Awerſion to Infamy, 


d always been firong enough to keep him from 
Turpitude ; but this be aſeribed to bis Van 5 


which be complain d was in ſuch full Poſſe 


of his Heart, that he knew no Gratifcatin of 


any Appetite from which be was able to exc 
it. Having always been a Man of unblameable 
Behaviour, the Sincerity of his Belief bad made 
uo vifible Alteration in his Condutt to outward 
Appearances; but in 
from examining himfelf. 
prone to Enthuſiaſm than himſelf, ſo his Life 

was very uniform; and as be never pretended to 
bigh Fhghts of Devotion, fo be never was guilty 
e enormous Offences. He had a ſtrong . 
ſian to Rigoriſts of all forts; and when he jaw 
Men quarrelling about Forms of Greeds, and 
rhe Interpretation of obſcure Places, and re- 
quiring of others the ſtricteſt Compliance to their 
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vate be never ceas d 
As no Man was leſs | 
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een Opinions in diſputable Matters, it rais d his 
Iresndignatian to ſee the Generality of them want 
F Charity, and many of them ſcandalouſly remiſs, 
c 
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in the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary Duties. 
tot uncommon Pains to ſearch into human Na- 
ture, and left no Stone unturn'd, to detect the 


Pride and Hypocriſy of it, and among his inti- 
mate Friends toexpoſe the Stratagems of the one, 


and the exorbitant Power of the other. He was 
5 | ; fure, that the Sati faction which aroſe from 
- = worldly Enjoyments, was ſomething diſtinct Lo 
e © Gratitude, and foreign to Religion; and he felt 


's | plainly, that as it proceeded from within, jo it 
* of = in . « 
„ center d in himſelf : The very Reliſh of Life, he 


aid, was accompanied with an Elevation 0 
Mind, that ſcem d to be inſeparable from his 
Being. Whatever Principle was the Cauſe 
= of this, he was convinced within himſelf, that 
> the Sacrifice of the Heart, which the Goſpel re- 


le | quires, confifted in the utter Extirpation of that 
de Pues ple; confeſſing at the ſame time, that this 
rd Sat gfaction be found in himſelf, this Elevation 
fd ce Mind, cauſed bis chief Pleaſure; and that 
eſs iin all the Comforts of Life, it made the greateſt 
te Part of the Enjoyment. 


to > Cleomenes with Grief often um d his Feers, | 


1 7 that bis Attachment to the World would never 


r- | ceaſe whilft he hived; the Reaſons he gave, were 


W _ The great Regard be continued to have for the 
d Opinion of worldly Men; the Stubbornneſs of his 
indocile Heart, that could not be brought to 

ir © change the Objects of its Pride; and refuſed to 


n be 
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taught to glory in; and laſtly, tbe Impoſſibrlity, 


be afpamed of what from bis Infancy it had been | 


be found in himſelf, of being ever reconciled to ) 


Contempt, and enduring, with Patience, to be 


laugh at and deſpiſed for any Cauſe, or on any _ 
Confideration whatever, Theſe were the Ob- _ 
flacles, he ſaid, that hindered him from break- © 
ing off all Commerce with the Beau Monde, and 


intirely changing his manner of Living; with- 
out which he thought it Mockery to talk of. re- 
nouncing the World, and bidding adieu to all 
the Pomp and Vanity of it. 0 


The Part of Fulvia, who is the third Perſoan, 


7s ſo inconfiderable, ſhe juſt appearing only in 
the firſt Dialogue, that it would be impertinent 
to trouble the Reader with a Character of her. 


I had a mind to jay ſome things on 8 4 


Operas, which I thought might by introducing 
ber be brought in more naturally, and with leſs 
Trouble, than they could have — without her. 
The Ladies, I hope, will find no reaſon, from 


the little ſhe does jay, to Juſpert that ſhe wants 


either Virtue or Underſtanding. 


As to the Fable, or what is ſuppoſed to haue 
occaſioned the firſt Dialogue between Horatio 
and Cleomenes, it is this, Horatio, who had 
found great Delight in my Lord Shaftsbury's 
polite manner of W riting, his fine Rallery, and 
blending Virtue with Good-manners, was a great 


Stictler for the Social Syſtem; and wwonder'd 
how Cleomenes could be an Advocate for ſuch 


24 Book as the Fable of the Bees, of which 1 * 
| bad 
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bad heard a very vile Character from ſeveral 
„ Quarter. Cleomenes, who loved and had à 
% great Friendſhip for Horatio, wanted to unde- 
be = ceive him; but the other, who hated Satyr, 
muas prepoſſeſs d, and having been told likewiſe, 
1 = that martial Courage, and Honour itſelf, were 
= ridicul d in that Book, he was very much c 
2 1 5 perated againſt the Author and his whole 
1 * Scheme : He had twoor three ti mes heard Cleo- 
„ menes diſcourſe on this Subject with others; 
all ; Z ; but would newer enter into the Argument hint 

= ſelf; and finding his Friend often preſſing to 
come to it, be began to lock coolly upon him, and 
2 = at laft to avoid all Opportunities of being alone 


= with him: till Cleomenes drew him in, by the 


er. i. Stratagem which the Reader will fee he made 
nd | = uſe of, as Horatio «was one Day taking bis leave 
mg = after a ſhort complimentary Vi/it. 

efs T. foould not wonder to ſee Men of Cander, as 
well as good Senſe, find fault with the Manner, 
= in which I have choſe to publiſo theſe Thoughts of 


nine to the World; there certainly is ſomething 
in it, which I confeſs I don't know how to 
_ 3 ufufy to my own Satisfaction. That ſuch 2 
d A Man as Cleomenes, having met with a Bock 
"a d > agreeable to his own Sentiments, ſhould dejire 
„„ to be acquainted with the Author of it, has 
and nothing in it, that is improbable or unſecmly ; 
ea, but then it will be objefted, that, whoever the 
Interlocutors are, it was I myſelf who wrote 
tze Dialogues; and that it is contrary to all 
| be = Decency, that a Man ſhould proclaim concern- 
k, 8 


ing 
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ing his own Work, all that a Friend of his, per- 
haps, might be allow'd to ſay: This is true; and 


the beſt Anſaver, which, I think, can be made to 
it, is, that ſuch an impartial Man, and ſuch 
a Lover of Truth, as Cleomenes is repreſented 
to be, would be as cautious in ſpeaking. of his 


Friend's Merit, as he would be of his own. It 


might be urg d likewiſe, that when a Man pro- 
feſſes himſelf” to be an Author's Friend, and ex- 


attly to entertain the ſame Sentiments with an- 


other, it muſt naturally put every Reader upon 


his guard, and render him as ſuſpicious and 


diſtruſtful of ſuch a Man, as he would be of © 
the Author himſelf. But how good ſoever the © 


Excuſes are, that might be made for this man- 


ner of Writing, I would never have ventur d 


* 


upon it, if I had not liked it in the famous 


Gaſſendus, 20 by ihe help of ſeveral Dia- 
logues and a Friend, who is the chief Perſonage | 

in them, has not only explain'd and illuſtrated ' 
his Syſtem, but likewiſe refuted his Adverſaries: 


Him I have followed, and I hope the Reader 
will find, that whatever Opportunity I have 


had by this Means, of ſpeaking well of ny 


felf inaireftly, I had no Deſign to make that, 
or any other ill Uſe of it. 
As it is ſuppoſed, that Cleomenes is my 


Friend, and ſpeaks my Sentiments, ſo it is but 


Tuſtice, that every Thing which be advances 


Should be loo d upon and confider'd as my own; 


but no Man in his Senſes would think, that 1 | 


og lit to be equally reſponſible for every Thing that 
Horatio 
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” Horatio /ays, who is bis Antagoniſt. If ever he 
offers any thing that ſavours of Libertiniſm, or 
Is otherwife exceptionable, which. Cleomenes 
» does not reprove him for in the beſt and moſt ſe- 
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Manner, or to which he gives not the moſt 


ati factory and convincing Anſwer that can be 
Ry + - 

made, I am to blame, otherwiſe not. Yet from the 
Fate the firſt Volume has met with, I expect to ſee 

ina little time ſeveral things tranſcrib'd and ci- 


ted from this, in that manner, by themſelves, 
without the Replies that are made to them, and 


fo ſhewn to the World, as my Words and my 


Opinion. The Opportunity of doing this will be 
greater in this Book than it was in the former, 
and ſhould I akways have fair play, and never be 
attack'd, but by ſuch Adverſaries, as would make 
their Quotations from me without Artifice, and 
uſe me with common Honeſty, it would goa great 
Way to the refuting of me; and I ſhould myſelf 
begin to ſuſpe&? the Truth of ſeveral Things I 
have advanced, and which hitherto I can't help 
believing. 

A Stroke made in this manner, — which 


* the Reader will ſometimes meet with in the fol- 
' lowing Dialogues, is a Sign, either of Inter- 
ruption, when the Perſon ſpeaking is not ſuffer'd 


to go on with what be was going to ſay, or 


| elſe of a Pauſe, during which ſomething is ſip- 


poſed to be ſaid or done, not relating to the Dij- 
courſe, . 
As in this Volume I have not alter'd the Sub- 


= Jed, on which a former, known by the Name 


of 
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of the Fable of the Bees, was wrote ; and the 
ſame unbiaſs'd Method of ſearching after Truth 
and inquiring into the Nature of Man and So- 
ciety, made uſe of in that, is continued in this, 

T thought it unneceſſary to look out for another 
Title; and being myſelf a great Lover of Sim- 
Plicity, and my Invention none of the moſt fruit- 
ful, the Reader, I Lape, will pardon the bald, 
inelegant Aſpect, and unuſual Emptineſs of the 
Title Page. 

Here I would have made an End of my 
Preface, which I know very well is too long al- 
ready: But the World having been very groſiy 
inipojed upon by a falje _— that ſome | 
Mentis ago vas very ſolemnly made, and as © 
indufiricufly ſpread in moſt of the Neus- Papers, 
fer a conſiderable Time, 1 think, it would be © 
an unfardenable Neglect in me, of the Publick, 
ficuld I ſuffer them to remain in the Error 
ey wwere led into, when I am attually addreſ- 
firig them, and there is no other Perſon, from 
m they can ſo jujily expect to be undeceiv d. 
In the London Evening-Poſt of Saturday 

March 9, 1727-8. the following Paragraph 
was printed in ſmall Italick, at the Eng of 


the Home-News. 


On Friday Evening the firſt Inſtant, a 
Gentleman, well dreſs'd, appeared at the 
Eonefire before St. Fames's-Gate, who de- 
clircd, himſelf the Author of a Book, enti- 
tuled, The Fa:lz of the Bees: And that he 
Was 
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| g was ſorry for writing the fame: and recol- 


lecting his former Promiſe, pronounced theſe 
Words: I commit my Book to the Flames; and 


| threw it in accordingly. 


17 
5+ 
4 


The Monday following the ſame piece of 
News was repeated in the Daily Journal, and 


© after that for a confiderable time, as I have 
* ſaid, in moſt of the Papers: But ſince the Sa- 
turday mention d, which was the only time it 
douas printed by itſelf, it appear d always with 
2 ſmall Addition to it, and annex d (with a 
N. B. before it) to the following Advertiſement. 


A PET HA OT IA. 
Or an Enquiry into the Original of Moral 


Virtue, wherein the falſe Notions of Machia- 
vel, Hobbs, Spinoſa, and Mr. Bayle, as they 
are collected and digeſted by the Author of 
* the Fable of the Bees, are examined and con- 
futed; and the eternal and unalterable Law 
of Nature and Obligation of Moral Virtue is 
ſtated and vindicated; to which is prefixed a 
Prefatory Introduction, in a Letter to that 
Author. By Alexander Innes, D. D. Preacher- 
Aſſiſtant at Se. Margaret's Weſtminſter. 


The ſmall Addition which J ſaid was made 
to that notable piece of News, after it came 10 
be annex d to this Advertiſement, con ſiſted of 
' theſe five Words (upon reading the above Book) 
g which were put in after ſorry for writing the 

| | lame. 
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ſame. This Story having been often repeated 
in the Papers, and never publickly contradicted, 
many People, it ſeems, were credulous enough to 
believe, notwithſianding the Improbability of it. 
But the leaſt attentive would have ſuſpecded the 
whole, as ſoon as they had ſeen the Addition that 
was made to it, the ſecond time it was publiſb d; 
for ſuppoſing it to be intelligible, as it follows 
the Advertiſement, it cannot be pretended, that 
the repenting Gentleman pronounced thoſe very + 
Words. He muſt have named the Book; and ix 
he had ſaid, that his Sorrow was occaſion d by © 
reading the APETH-AOTIA, or the new Book 
of the reverend Dr. Innes, how came ſuch a re- 
markable part of his Confeſſion to be omitted in 
the firſt Publication, where the <vell-dreſs d Gen- 
tleman's Words and Actions ſeem to be ſet down 
| with ſo much Care and Eæactueſs? Beſides, eue- 
ry Body knows the great Induſiry, and general 
Intelligence of our 'News-Writers: If ſuch a 
Farce had really been atted, and a Man had 
been hired to pronounce the M. ords mention d, and © 
14 throw a Book into the Fire, which I have often 

| onder d was not done; is it credible at all, that 
a thing ſo remarkable, done ſo openly, and before 
Jo many Witneſſes the firſt Day of March, ſhould 
not be taken notice of in any of the Papers before 
14 tbe Ninth, and never be repeated afterwards, 
14 cr ever mention d but as an Appendix of the Ad- 

| 


veriiſement to recommend Dr. Innes's Book? 
However, this Story has been much tall d of, 

and occajion'a a great deal of Mirth among my 

Ac quaintance, 
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Arquaintance, ſeveral of whom have earneſtly 
preſs'd me more than once to advertiſe the Fal- 


ty of it, which I would never comply with for 
+ fear of being laugh'd at, as ſome Years ago poor 


Dr. Patridge was, for ſeriouſly maintaining that 
he was not dead. But all this while we were in 
the Dark, and no Body could tell how this Re- 


part came into the W grid, or what it could be 


that had given a Handle toit, when one Evening 
4 Friend of mine, who had berreted Dr. Innes's 
Book, which till then I had never ſeen, ſhew'd 
me in it the following Lines. | 


But d propos, Sir, if I rightly remember 
the ingenious Mr. Law, in his Remarks up- 
on your FABLE OF THE BEEs, puts you 
in mind of a Promiſe you had made, by 
which you oblig'd yourſelf to burn that Book 
at any Time or Place your Adverſary ſhould 
appoint, if any Thing ſhould be found in it 
tending to Immorality or the Corruption of 
Manners. I have a great Reſpe& for that 
Gentleman, tho' I am not perſonally ac- 
quainted with him, but I cannot but con- 
demn his exceſſive Credulity and Good. nature, 


in believing chat a Man of your Principles 
could be a Slave to his Word; for my own part, 


I think, I know you too well to be fo eaſily 
impoſed upon; or if, after all, you ſhould re- 
ally perſiſt in your Reſolution, and commit it 
to the Flames, I appoint the Firſt of March 
before St. Famzs's Gate, for that purpoſe, it 

being 


xxx The PRE F A C E. 
being the Birth- day of the beſt and moſt glo- 
rious Queen upon Earth; and the burning of 


your Book the ſmalleſt Atonement you an 
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make, for endeavouring to corrupt and de- 


bauch his Majeſty's Subjects in their Princi- 
ples. Now, Sir, if you agree to this, I hope 
you are not ſo deftitute of Friends, but that 
you may find ſome charitable Neighbour or 
other, who will lend you a helping Hand, 
and throw in the Author at the fame time by 
way of Appendix ; the doing of whichwill, in 
my Opinion, complete the Solemnity of the 
Day. I am not your Patient, but 


Your moſt humble Servant. | 


Thus ends what in the APETH-AOTIA | 
Doctor Innes is pleaſed to call a Prefatory In- 
troduttion in a Letter to the Author of the Fa- 
ble of the Bees. It is figned A. I. and dated 
Tot-hill-fields Weſtminſter, Jan. 20. 1727-8. 


| Now all our Wonder ceasd. The judiciou CIOs ; 
Reader will eafily allow me, that, having read 
thus much, I had an ample Diſpenſation from 
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going on any further : Therefore I can ſay no- 


thing of the Bool; and as to the Reverend Author 
it, who ſeems to thank himſelf fo well acquainted 


with my Principles, I have not the bonour to b ]]ẽ 


either bim ur his Morals, otherwiſe than from what 
1 bave quoted bere. Ex pede Herculem. 


London, Octob. 20. 1728. 
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THE FIRST 

DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 

Horatio, Cleomenes,and Fulvia. 


CLEOMENE S. 


ext” {> GE Lways in haſte, Horatio? 
5 n Hor. I muſt beg of you 
6 to excuſe me, I am oblig'd 
to go. 
& "FE Cleo, Whether you have 
DEP) other Engagements than 
SF SY you uſed to have, or whe- 
ther your Temper is chang'd, I can't tell, bur 
ſomething has made an Alteration in you, of 
which I cannot comprehend the Cauſe. 
There is no Man in the World whoſe Friend- 


ſhip I value more than I do yours, or whoſe 


Company I like better, yet I can never have 


it. I profeſs I have thought ſometimes, that 
you have avoided me on purpoſe. 


45 B Hor. 
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Hor. I am ſorry, Cleomenes, I ſhould have 
been wanting in Civility to you, I come every 
Week conſtantly to pay my Reſpects to you, 
and if ever I fail, I always ſend to inquire 
after your Health. 

Cleo. No Man out-does Haratio in Civility; 


but I thought ſomething more was due to 5 


our Affections and long Acquaintance, be- 


ſides Compliments and Ceremony: Of late 1 
ha ve never been to wait upon you, but you are 


gone abroad, or I find you engaged; and when N 


I have the Honour to ſee you here, your Stay 


is only momentary. Pray pardon my Rude- 


neſs for once; What is it that hinders you 


now from keeping me Company for an Hour 
or two? My Couſin talks of going out, and + 


I ſhall be all alone. 
Hor. I know better than to rob you of ſuch 
an Opportunity for Speculation ? | 


Cleo. Speculation! on what, pray? 


Hor. That Vileneſs of our Species in the 5 
refin'd Way of thinking you have of late 


been ſe fond of, I call it the Scheme of De- 


formity, the Partizans of which ſtudy chieffy 


to make every thing in our Nature appear as 
ly and contemptible as it is poffible, and 
take uncommen Pains to perſwade Men that 
they are Devils. 

Cleo. H that be all, I ſhall ſoon convince 


Hor. No Conviction to me, I beſeech you: 
I am determin'd and fully perſwaded, that 


there 
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chere is Good in che World as well as Evil; 


and that the Words, Honeſty, Benevolence, 


* 
1 
s 


and Humanity, and even Charity, are not 
empty Sounds only, but that there are ſuch 
f Things in ſpite of the Fable of the Bees; 
and I am reſolved to believe, that, notwith- 


1 
[ 


© ſtanding the Degeneracy of Mankind, and the 


Wickedneſs of the Age, there are Men now 
kving, who are actually poſſels'd of thoſe 
\ Virtues. 
Cleo. But you don't know what I ath going 
to ſay: I am----- 
Hor. That may be, but I will not hear one 


Word; all you can fay is loſt upon me, and 


2 


if you will not give me leave to ſpeak out, I 


am gone this Moment. That curſed Book 


has bewitch'd you, and made you deny the 


Exiſtence of thoſe very Virtues that had 
gain d you the Eſteem of your Friends. You 


- know this is not my uſual Language; I hate 
to ſay harſh Things: But what Regard can 


9 


or ought one to have for an Author that treats 


every Body de haut en bas, makes a Jeft of 


* 


2 Virtue and Honour, calls Alexander the Great 


2 Madman, and ſpares Kings and Princes 
no more than any one would the moſt abje&t 
of rhe People? The Buſineſs of his Philoſo- 


y is juſt the Reverſe to that of the Heralds 


Office; for as there they are always contriy- 
ing and finding out high and illuſtrious Pedi- 
grees for low and obſcure People, ſb your Au- 
© thor is ever ſearching after, and inventing 
; B 2 mean 
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mean contemptible Origins for worthy and 
honourable Actions. I am your very humble 
Servant. | 

Cleo. Stay. I am of your Opinion ; what I 
offered to convince you of was, how entirely 
I am recover'd of the Folly which you have 
ſo juſtly expos'd : I have left that Error. 

Hor. Are you in earneſt? 

Cleo. No Man more: There is no greater 
Stickler for the Social Virtues than my {elf, 
and I much queſtion, whether there is any 


of Lord Shaftsbury's Admirers that will go | 


my Lengths 1 


1 
1 
6 3 
85 
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Hor. I ſhall be glad to ſee you go my | 


Lengths firſt, and as many more as you pleaſe. 


You cannot conceive, Cleomenes, how it has 


griev'd me, when I have ſeen, how many 


Enemies you made yourſelf by that extrava- . 
gant Way of arguing. If you are but ſeri- | 


ous, whence comes this Change ? 


Cleo. In the firſt Place I grew weary of | 


having every Body againſt me: and in the Se- 
cond, there is more Room for Invention in 


the other Syſtem. Poets and Orators in the 


Social Syſtem have fine Opportunities of ex- 
erting themſelves. 
Hor. I very much ſuſpe& the Recovery 
you boaſt of: Are you convinced, that the 
other Syſtem was falſe, which you might 
have eafily learn'd from ſeeing every body 
againſt you? 


Cleo. 
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Cleo. Falſe to be ſure; but what you al- 
ledge is no Proof of it: for if the greateſt 
Part of Mankind were not againſt that 
Scheme of Deformity, as you juſtly call it, 
Inſincerity could not be ſo general, as the 
Scheme itſelf ſuppoſes it to be: But ſince my 
Eyes have been open'd I have found out that 
Truth and Probability are the ſillieſt Things in 
the World; they are of no manner of uſe, 
eſpecially among the People de bon gowt. 

Hor. I thought what a Convert you was: 
but what new Madneſs has ſeiz'd you now? 

Cleo. No Madneſs at all: I ſay and will 
maintain it to the World, that Truth, in the 


Sublime, is very impertinent; and that in the 


Arts and Sciences, fit for Men of Taſte to 
look into, a Maſter cannot commit a more 
unpardonable Fault, than ſticking to, or be- 


ing influenc'd by Truth, where it interferes 


with what 1s agreeable. 

Hor. Homely Truths indeed 

Cleo. Look upon that Dutch Piece of the 
Nativity: what charming Colouring there is! 
what a fine Pencil, and how juſt are the Out- 
Lines for a Piece ſo curiouſly finiſh'd! Bur 
what a Fool the Fellow was to draw Hay and 
Straw and Cattle, and a Rack as well as a 
Manger: it is a Wonder he did not put the 
Bambino into the Manger. | 

Ful. The Bambino? That is the Child, I 
ſuppoſe; why it ſhould be in the Manger; 
ſhould it not? Does not the Hiſtory tell us, 

B 3 cha 
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that the Child was laid in the Manger 


whether things are drawn to the Life or 
pot; (ure nothing can be more like the Head 


ef an Ox than that there. A Picture then 
pleaſes me beſt when the Art in ſuch a 
anner deceives my Eye, that without mak- 
ing any Allowances, I can imagine I fee rhe 
'Fhings in reality which the Painter has en- 
deavoyr'd to repreſent. I have always thought 
it an admirable Piece; ſure nothing in the 


World can be more like Nature. 


Cleo. Like Nature! 8e much the worſe: 
Indeed, Couſin, it is eaſtly ſeen that eu 
have no Skill in Painting. It is not Nature, 
but agreeable Nature, la belle Nature, that 
is to be repreſented; all Things that are 
abject, low, pitiful and mean, are carefullß 
to be avoided, and kept out of Sightz be- 
cauſe to Men of the true Taſte they are as 
offenſive as Things that are ſhecking, and 


really naſty. 


Ful. At that rate, the Virgin Mary's Con- 
dition, and our Savieur's Birth, are never ib 


be painted. 

Cleo. That's your Miſtake; the Subject it 
felf is noble: Let us go but in the next Room 
and F'l ſhew you the Difference. —— — Look 
upon that Picture, which is the ſame Hi- 
ſtorye There's fine Architecture, there's a 


Colonnade; Can any thing be thought of 


more Magnificent? How skilfully 1s * 
. N Aſs 


> 1 8 
Have no Skill in Painting, but I can ſee 
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| / Aſs removed, and how lirtle you ſee of the 


Ox; pray mind the Obſcuriry they ate both 


4 placed in: It hangs in a ſtrong Light, or elſe 


> one migh 
without obſerving them: Behold theſe Pil- 


t look ten times upon the Piftitte 


lars of the Corintbian Order, how lofty they 


are, and What an Effect they have, what a 
noble Space, what an Area here is! How 


nobly every thing concurs to expreſs the 


” any Share in the] 


- majeſtick Grandeur of the Subject, and ſtrlkes 
- the Soul with Awe and Admiration at the 
- fame time 


Ful. Pray, Couſin, has good Senſt Ever 
| udgment which your Men 
of true Taſte form about Pictures? 

Hor. Madam 

Ful. I beg Pardon, Sir, if I have offended: 


but to me it ſeems ſtrange to hear ſuch Com- 


mendation given to a Painter, for turning the 


Stable of a Country Inn into a Palace of ex- 


traerdinary Magnificence: This is a great 


Leal worſe than Swift's Metamorphoſis of 
Philemon and Baucis; for there ſome Shew of 
Reſemblance is kept in the Changes. 


Hr. In a Country Stable, Madam, there 


s nothing but Filth and Naſtineſs, or vile 


abje& Things not fit to be ſeen, at leaſt not 
capable of entertaining Perſons of Quality. 
Ful. The Dutch Picture in the next Room 


bas nothing that is offenſive: but an Augean 
Stable, even before Hercules had clean'd it, 
would be leſs ſhocking to me than thoſe 


B 4 fluted 
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Architecture, to draw me a Room that 


our Saviour choſe to appear at his coming 


$ The FIRST. 1 
fluted Pillars; for no body can pleaſe my 
Eye that affronts my Underſtanding: When 
I defire a Man to paint a conſiderable Hiſtory, + 
which every body knows to have been tranſ= # 
ated at a Country Inn, does he not ſtrange- 

ly impoſe upon me, becauſe he underſtands 3 


might have ſerv'd for a great Hall or Ban- Y | 
queting-houſe to any Reman Emperor? Be- 
ſides that the poor and abje& State in which 


into the World, is the moſt material Cir- 


cumſtance of the Hiſtory : it contains an ex- | 


cellent Moral againſt vain Pomp, and is the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſive ro Humility, which in 
the Italian are more than loſt. 5 4 

Hor. Indeed, Madam, Experience is againſt 
you; and it is certain, that even among the F 5 


7 it 


Vulgar the Repreſentations of mean and ab- 
ject Things, and ſuch as they are familiar 9 


Contempt, or are Inſignificant: whereas vaſt 5 
Piles, ſtately Buildings, Roofs of uncommon | 9 
Height, ſurprizing Ornaments, and all the 1 
Architecture of the grand Taſte, are the fitteſt 
10 raiſe Devotion and inſpire Men with Venera- 5 
tion and a Religious Awe for the Places that 


have theſe Excellencies to boaſt of. Is there 


ever a Meeting-Houſe or Barn to be compared 
to a fine Cathedral, for this purpoſe ? ; 

Ful. I believe chere is a Mechanical Way 
of raiſing Devotion i in ſilly ſuperſtitious Crea- 
tures; 
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tures; but an attentive Contemplation- on 
the Works of God, I am ſure —— 
Clio. Pray, Couſin, ſay no more in De- 
ſſence of your low Taſte: The Painter has 
nothing to do with the Truth of the Hi- 
# tory; his Buſineſs is to expreſs the Digni- 
ty of the Subject, and in Compliment to 
his Judges, never to forget the Excellen 
ol our Species: All his Art and good Senſe 
muſt be employ'd in raiſing that to the 
Hhigheſt pitch: Great Maſters don't paint 
for the common People, but for Perſons of 
reſin'd Underſtanding: What you complain 
of is the Effect of the good Manners and 
1 +, -Complaiſance of the Painter. When he had 
drawn the Infant and the Madona, he thought 
the leaſt glimpſe of the Ox and the Aſs 
would be ſufficient to acquaint you with 
the Hiſtory: They who want more Feſ- 
= cuing and a broader Explanation he don't 
= defire his Picture ſhould ever be ſhewn to; 
for the reſt, he entertains you with nothing 
but what is Noble and worthy your Atten- 
tion: You ſee he is an Architect, and com- 
t > pleatly skill'd in Perſpective, and he ſhews 
you how finely he can round a Pillar, and 
that both the Depth and the Height of 
Space may be drawn on a Flat, with all 
the other Wonders he performs by his Skill 


in that inconceivable Myſtery of Light and 
Shadows, 


Ful, 
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Ful. Why then is it pretended chat Paine- 
ing is an Imitation of Nature? 

Cleo. At firſt ſetting out a Scholar is to 
copy things exactly as he ſtes them; but 
from a great, Maſter, when he is left to his 
own Invention, it is expected be ſhould _ 1 
the PerfeQtiens of Nature, and net paint it 
as it is, but as we would wiſh-it to be. x 
Zeuxis, to draw a Goddeſs, took five beau- © 
tiful Women, from which he cull'd what was 
mp graceful in each. f 
Ful. Still every Grace he painted was taken 
from Nature. pi 

Co. That's true; but he left Nature her 
Rubbiſb, and imitated nothing but what was 
excellent, which made the Atme ſupt- 
rior to any thing in Nature. Demetrins wes 
tax d for being too Natural; Jvony/its was 
alſo blamed for drawing Men like us, Nearer Nr 
our times, Michael Angels was eſteem'd too 3 
Natural, and L e — old upbraided the i 5 
common ſort of Sculptors for —— Men 
ſuch as they were Sun in Nature. 

Ful. Are theſe things real? J 

Cleo. You may read it yout [elf in Gra- 
bam's Preface to The Art of Painting: the 
Book is above in the Libraty. 
Hl. Thel6 Things may ſeen ſtrange to | 
you, Madam, but they are of immenſe Uſe _ 
to the Publick: The higher we can carry 
the Excellency of our Species, the more 
thoſe beautiful Images will fill noble _— 8 

with 7 
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ich worthy and ſuitable Ideas of their own 
A Dignity, that will ſeldom fail of ſpurring 
them on to Virtue and Heroick Actions. 


There is 4 Grandeur to be expreis'd in 
Things that far ſurpaſſes the Beauties of 
ſumple Natute. You take Delight in Ope- 
| | 1 Fas, Madam, I don't queſtion ; 


you muſt 


have minded the noble Manner and Statelineſs 
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beyond Nature, which every thing there is 


executed wich. What gentle Touches, What 


flight and yet majeſtick Motions are made 


' uſe of to expreſs the moſt boiſterous Paſ- 


ſions! As the Subject is always lofty, ſo no 
Peoſture is to be choſen but what is Serious 


And Significant as well as Comely and A- 


, > greeable; ſhould the Actions there be re- 


” preſented as they are in common Life, they 


would ruin the Sublime, and at once rob 
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you of all your Pleaſure. | 
Fd. 1 never expected any thing Natural 
at an Opera; but as Perſons of Diſtinction 


reſort thither, and every body comes dreſs d, 
= jt is a fort of Employment, and I ſeldom 
miss a Night, becauſe it is the Faſhion to 


, 2 go: Beſides, the Royal Family, and the Mo- 


"2 narch himſelf, generally honouring them 


with their Preſence, it is almoſt become a 


| 


- 
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> and ocher 
but very few Wards of 1fahen, fo what 


Duty to attend them, as much as it is to 


go to Court. What diverts me there is the 


Company, the Lights, the Muſick, the 
Decorations: but as I underſtand 


18 
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is moſt admired in the Recitativo is loſt 


upon me, which makes the acting Part to 


me rather ridiculous than —— 


Hor. Ridiculous, Madam! for Heaven: | 
ſake 


Ful. I beg Pardon, Sir, for the Expreſſion, 
I never laught at an Opera in my Life; but 
J confeſs, as to the Entertainment it ſelf 
that a good Play is infinitely more divert. 


ing to me; and I perfer any thing chat informs 


my Underſtanding beyond all the Recrea- 
tions which either my Eyes c or my Ears can be 
regal'd with. 

Hor. I am ſorry to 1 a Lady of your 


good Senſe make ſuch a Choice. Have you 
no Taſte for Muſick, Madam? 
Ful. I named that as part of my Diverſion. 


Cleo. My Couſin plays very well upon the 


Harpſicord herſelf. 
Ful. I love to hear good Muſick; but it 
does not throw me into thoſe Raptures, I hear 


others ſpeak of. 

Hor. Nothing certainly can elevate the Mind 
beyond a fine Conſort: It ſeems to diſengage 
the Soul from the Body, and lift it up to Hea- 


ven. It is in this Situation, that we are moſt 
capable of receiving extraordinary Impret- 


fions: When the Inſtruments ceaſe, our Tem- 


per is ſubdued, and beautiful Action joyns 


with the skilful Voice in ſetting before us in a 


tranſcendent Light, the Heroick Labours we 


are come to admire, and which the Word 


Opers g 
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Opera imports. The powerful Harmony be- 


tween the engaging Sounds and ſpeaking Ge- 


ſtures invades the Heart, and forcibly inſpires 


Fertain the moſt expreſſive Words can only at- 
tempt to perſuade us. Few Comedies are tole- 


2 with thoſe noble Sentiments, which to en- 


Table, and in the beſt of them, if the Levi- 


ty of the Expreſſions does not corrupt, the 
Meanneſs of the Subject muſt debaſe the Man- 
ners; at leaſt to Perſons of Quality. In Tra- 
gedies the Style is more ſublime, and the Sub- 
jects generally great; but all violent Paſſions, 
and even the Repreſentations of them, ruffle 


and diſcompoſe the Mind: Beſides, when Men 
endeavour to expreſs Things ſtrongly, and 


they are acted to the Life, it often happens 


that the Images do Miſchief, becauſe they are 


too moving, and that the Action is faulty for 


being too natural; and Experience teaches us 
that in unguarded Minds, by thoſe Pathetick 
Performances, Flames are often rais'd that are 
prejudicial to Virtue. The Play-houſes them- 
ſelves are far from being inviting, much leſs 


the Companies, at leaſt the greateſt part of 
them that frequent them, ſome of whichare 


almoſt of the loweſt Rank of all. The Diſ- 
guſts that Perſons of the leaſt Elegance re- 


ceive from theſe People are many; beſides the 


ill Scents and unſeemly Sights one meets with 
of Careleſs Rakes and impudent Wenches, 
that, having paid their Mony, reckon them- 
+ ſelves to be all upon the Level with every Bo- 


dy 


1 
1 
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dy there; the Oarhs, Scurrilities and vile 
to hear, without re- 


Jeſts one is often obliged 
ſenting them; and the odd Mixture of High 
and Low that are all partaking of the ſame Di- 


verſion, without Regard to Dreſs or Quality, 
very offenfive; and it cannot but be 
very difagreeable to polite People to be in tile 
fame Crowd with a Variety of Perfons, ſome + 
no Defe- 


are all 


of them below Mediocrity, that pay 
rence to one: another. Ar the 


Opers every 


thing charms and concurs to make Happineſs | 
compleat. The $weetneſs of Voice in the firſt 
Place, and the folemn Compoſure of the Ac- 
tion, ſerve to mitigate and allay every Paſſion; 
it is the Gentleneſs of them, and the calm Se- 
renity of the Mind, that make us amiable, 
and bring us the neareſt to the Perfection of 


Angels; whereas the Violence of the Paſ- 


fions, in which the Corruption of the Heart 
_ chiefly conſiſts, dethrones our Reaſon, and 
renders us moſt like unto Savages: Ie is in- 
credible, how-prone we are to Imitation, and 


how ſtrangely, unknown to our ſelves, we arc 


ſhaped: and faſhioned: after the Models and 


Examples that are often ſet before us. No 


Anger nor Jealouſy are ever to be ſeen at an 
Opera that diſtort the Features, no Flames 


that are noxious, nor is any Love repreſented 
in then, that is not pure and next to Sera- 


phick; and it is impoſſible for the Remem- 
brance to carry any thing away from them, 
dly, The 
Company 


that can ſully the Imagination. Seron 
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Company. is of another fort: che Place it ſelf 
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5 thought of before; and I think every Bo- 
dy 
5 


zs a Security to Peace, as well as every ones 


oneur, and it is impoſſible to name another, 


-Fhere blooming Innocence and wrefiftible 


ury ſtand-in fo little need of Guardians. 


"Here we are ſure never to meet with Petulan- 


or ill Manners, and to be free from im- 


"modeſt Ribaldry, libertine Wit, and deteſta- 
ple Satyr. If you will mind, on the one hand, 
dhe Richneſs and Splendour of Dreſs, and the 


Quality of the Perſons that appear in them, 


the Variety of Colours, and the Luſtre of the 
Fair in a ſpacious Theatre, well illuminated 


and adorn'd; and on the other, the grave De- 


portment of the Aſſembly, and the Conſciouſ- 
"nels that appears in every Countenance, of the 
Neſpect they owe to each other, you will be 


forced to confeſs, that Earth there can 


dot be a Paſtime more agreeable: Believe me, 
Madam, there is no Place, where both Sexes 
Have ſuch Opportunities of imbibing exalted 
gentimeonts, and raiſing themſelves above the 

V ulgar, as they have at the Opera; and there is 
do other fort of Diverſion or Aſſembly from 


me frequenting of which young Perſons of 


- Qualnyccan have equal Hopes of forming their 


Manners, and contracting a ſtrong and laſting 
Habit of Virtue. 

Ful. You have ſaid more in Commenda- 
gon- of Qperas, Horatio, than I ever heard 


who loves that Diverſion: is highly obliged 
to 
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ro you. The grand Gout, I believe, is a gten 

help in Panegyrick, eſpecially, where it is a0 
Incivility ſtrictly to examine and over-curi. 

ouſly to look into Matters. : 
Cleo. What ſay you now, Fulvia, of Natur 7 
and good Senſe, are they.not quite beat out 9 | 
Doors? 
Ful. 1 have heard nothing yet, to make m * 

out of Conceit with good Senſe; tho wha! 

you inſinuated of Nature, as if it was not to, 

be imitated in Painting, is an Opinion, I mu}! 
confeſs, which hitherto I more admire a k 
than I can approve of ir. 
Hor. I would never recommend any chin 
Madam, that is repugnant to good Senſe : bu 
vhs 6a muſt have ſome Deſign in over- act. 's 

the Part he pretends to have choſen. 
What he ſaid about Painting is very true, 0 
whether he ſpoke it in Jeſt or in Earneſt; bus 7 
he talks ſo diametrically oppoſite to the Opi. \ 
nion which he is known every where to de- 
| 
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fend of late, that I don't know what to make L 
of him. 

Ful. Jam convinced of the Narrowneſs oi 
my own Underſtanding, and am going to vikit 0 
ſome Perſons, with whom I ſhall be more up- 
on the Level. 1 

Hor. You'll give me Leave to wait upon 
you to your Coach, Madam. ----- Pray, Cleo- 
menes, what is it you have got in your Head? 

Cleo, Nothing at all: I told you before, 
that I was ſo entirely recover'd from my Fol- 
ly. 


? DIALOGUE 17 
| y. that few People Went my Lengths. What 


Tealouſy you entertain of me I don't know; 
ut I find my ſelf much improv'd in the So- 
Fial Syſtem. Formerly I thought, that Chief 
Miiniſters, and all thoſe at the Helm of Affairs, 
RKQcd from Principles of Avarice and Ambiti- 
= pn; that in all the Pains they took, and even 
in the Slaveries they underwent for the Pub- 
lick Good, they had their private Ends, and 
that they were ſupported in the Fatigue by 
ſecret Enjoyments they were unwilling to 
own. It is not a Month ago, that I imagin'd 
that the inward Care and real Solicitude of all 
great Men center'd within themſelves; and 
"> that to enrich themſelves, acquire Titles of 
* Honour, and raiſe their Families on the one 
1. hand, and to have Opportunities on the other 
© of diſplaying a judicious Fancy in all the 
s elegant Comforts of Life, and eſtabliſhing, 
without the leaſt Trouble of oelf-denial, tlie 
Reputation of being wiſe, humane and muni- 
ke ficent, were the Things, which, beſides the 
Satisfaction there is in Superiority and the 
0! Pleaſure of Governing, all Candidates to high 
lit. | Offices and great Poſts propoſed to them- 
P- ſelves, from the Places they ſued for; I was ſo 
| *narrow-minded that I could not conceive how 
NM a Man would ever voluntarily ſubmit to be a 
0- © dlave but to ſerve himſelf, But I have aban- 
d don d that ill-natur'd way of judging: 1 plain- 
e ly perceive the Publick Good, in all the De- 
＋ſigns of Politicians, the ſocial Virtues ſhine in 
| © every 
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every Action, and I find that the national In- 
tereſt is the Compaſs that all Stateſmen fteer 
by. | 8 
Hor. That's more than I can prove; but 
certainly there have been ſuch Men, there 


have been Patriots, that without ſelfiſh Views 


have taken incredible Pains for their Coun- 
try's Welfare: Nay, there are Men now that 
would do the ſame, if they were employ'd: 


and we have had Princes that have neglected 
g their 
Quiet, to pomote the Proſperity and increaſe 
the Wealth and Honour of the Kingdom, and 
had nothing ſo much at Heart as the Happi- 


their Eaſe and Pleaſure, and ſacrifice 


neſs of their Subjects. 


Cleo. No Diſaffection, I beg of you. The 


Difference between paſt and preſent Times, and 


Perſons in and out of Places, is perhaps clearer 


to you than it is to me; but it is many Years 


ago, you know, that it has been agreed be- 


tween us never to enter into Party Diſputes: 


What I deſire your Attention to is my Refor- 
mation, which you ſeem to doubt of, and the 
great Change that is wrought in me. The 


Religion of moſt Kings and other high Poten- 

rates, I formerly had bur a ſlender Opinion 

of, but now I meaſure their Piety by what 

they ſay of it themſelves to their Subjects. 
Hor. That's very kindly done. 


Cleo. By thinking meanly of things, I once 


had ſtrange blundering Notions concerning 
Foreign Wars: I thought chat many of them 
aroſe 
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aroſe from trifling Cauſes, magnify d by Poli- 
ticians for their own Ends; that the moſt rui- 
nous Miſunderſtandings between States and 
Feel, might ſpring from the hidden Ma- 


ice, Folly, or Caprice of one Man; that ma- 


Þy of them had been owing to the private 


!Quarrels, Piques, Reſentments, and the 
Haughtineſs of the chief Miniſters of the re- 


ſpective Nations, that were the Sufferers; and 


that what is call'd Perſonal Hatred between 
Princes ſeldom was more at firſt, than either 


an open or ſecret Animoſity which the two 
great Favorites of thoſe Courts had againſt 


dne another: But now I have learn'd to de- 
rive thoſe thi 
reconciled like wiſe to the Luxury of the Vo- 


ngs from higher Cauſes, I am 


luptuous, which Tuſed · to be offended at, be- 


cauſe now I am convinced that the Money of 


e»>ſt rich Men is laid out with the ſocial De- 
ſign of promoting Arts and Sciences, and that 


in the moſt expenſive Undertakings their prin- 
_ Cipal Aim is the Employment of the Poor. 
Hor, Theſe are Lengths indeed. 

> Cleo, Lhave a ſtrong Averſion to Satyr, and 


deteſt it. every whit as much as you do: The 
moſt inſtructive. Writings to underſtand the- 
World, and-penetrate into the Heart of Man, 
Irrake to be Addreſſes, Epitaphs, Dedications, 
and above all che Preambles to Patents, of 


which I am making a large Collection. 


Hur. A very uſeful Undertaking! 
C 2 Cleo. 
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Cleo. But to remove all your Doubts of my 
Converſion, I'll ſhew you ſome eaſy Rules! 
have laid down for young Beginners. 

Hor. What to do? 


Cleo. To judge of Mens Actions by the * 
lovely Syſtem of Lord Shaftsbury, in a Man- 


ner diametrically oppoſite to that of the Fa- 
ble of the Bees. 
Hor. I don't underſtand you. 


Cleo. You will preſently. I have call'd them, : 


Rules, but they are rather Examples from 
which the Rules are to be gather'd: As for 


inſtance, If we fee an induſtrious poor Wo- 
man, who has pinch'd her Belly, and gone in 
Rags for a conſiderable time to ſave forty Shil-' 


ö 


lings, part with her Money to put out her 


Son at ſix Years of Age to a Chimney-ſweep- 


er; to judge of her charitably according to 
the Syſtem of the Social Virtues we muſt ita 


agine, That tho' ſhe never paid for the 
Sweeping of a Chimney in her Life, ſheknows 


by Experience that for want of this neceſſaryj 
Cleanlineſs the Broth has been often ſpoil'd, 
and many a Chimney has been ſer o Fire, and 
therefore to do good in her Generation, as far 


as ſhe is able, ſhe gives up her All, both Off 


ſpring and Eſtate, to aſſiſt in preventing the f 


ſeveral Miſchiefs that are often occaſion d by 


great Quantities of Soot diſregarded; and, free 


from Selfiſhneſs, ſacrifices her only Son to tbe 
moſt wretched Employment for the Publick 


Welfare. 
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5 r. You don't vye, I ſee, with Lord 
1 - Shaftsbury, for Loftineſs of Subjects. 
Cleo. When in a Starry Night with Amaze- 
ment we behold the Glory of the Firmament, 
nothing is more obvious than that the whole, 
the beautiful All, muſt be the Workmanſhip 
of one great Architect of Power and Wiſdom 
Nupendious; and it is as evident, that eve 
thing in the Univerſe is a conſtituent Part of 
m one entire Fabrick. 
m HJor. Would you make a Jeſt of this too? 
or Cleo. Far from it: they are awful Truths, 
0- of which I am as much convinced as I am of 
in my own Exiſtence; but I was going to name 
l- the Conſequences, which Lord Shaftsbury 
er draws from them, in order to demonſtrate to 
p- you, that I am a Convert and a punctual Ob- 
to > ſerver of his Lordſhip's Inſtructions, and that 
in my Judgment on the poor Woman's Con- 
he duct, there is nothing that is not entirely a- 
"s greeable to the generous way of thinking ſer 
ry forth and recommended in the Characteri- 
ds fiicks. | 
nd Hor. Is it poſſible a Man ſhould read ſuch 
ar a Book, and make no better Uſe of it! I deſire 
4 vou would name the Conſequences you ſpeak 
e of. 
) - Cleo. As that Infinity of luminous Bodies, 
ce howeverdifferent in Magnitude, Velocity, and 
he the Figures they deſcribe in their Courſes, 
:k concur all of them to make up the Univerſe; 
ſo this little Spot we inhabit is 1: kewiſe a Com- 
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pound of Air, Water, Fire, Minerals, 


e. 
tables and living Creatures, which, be v. | 
ly differing from one another in their Nature, 
do altogether makeup the Body of this terra. | 
queous Globe. 125 * 
Hor. This is very right, and in the fame .F 
manner at our whole Species is compofed of 
many Nations of different Religions, Forms ö 
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of Government, Intereſts and Manners that di- 
vide and ſhare the Earth between them, ſo the 
civil Society in every Nation conſiſts in great 
Multitudes of both Sexes, that widely differ- 
ing from each other in Age, Conſtitution, 
Strength, Temper, Wiſdom and Poſſeſſions, 
all help to make up one Body Politick. 8 

Cleo. The ſame exactly which I would have 
ſaid: Now, pray Sir, is not the great End 
of Mens forming themſelves into ſuch Socie- 
ties, mutual Happineſs; I mean, do not all gh 1 
individual Perſons, from being thus combined, 
propofe to themſelves a more comfortable 
Condition of Life, than human Creatures, if 
they were to live like other wild Animals, 
without Tie or Dependance, could enjoy in a 
free and ſavage State? 

Hor. This certainly is not only the End, 
but the End which is every where attain'd to 
by Government and Society, in ſome Degree 
or other. 

Cleo. Hence it muſt follow that it is always 
wrong for Men to purſue Gain or Pleaſure, by 
Means that are viſibly detrimental to the ci- 

vil 
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3 vil Society, and that Creatures, who can do 
: is, muſt be narrow-ſoul'd, ſnort- ſighted, ſelf- 
„ in People; whereas wiſe Men never look up- 
In themſelves as individual Perſons, without 
Fonſidering the Whole, of which they are but 
«| FQrifling Parts in reſpect to Bulk, and are in- 
Feapable of receiving any Satisfaction from 
I 3 lings, that interfere with the Publick Wel- 
fare. This being undeniably true, ought not 
all private Advantage to give way to this ge- 
* neral Intereſt; and ought it not to be every 
r pne's Endeavour, to increaſe this common 
„ Stock of Happineſs; and, in order to it, do 
* what he can to render himſelf a ſerviceable 
and ypſeful Member of that whole Body which 
he helongs to? 
dy Hor. What of all this? 
I -— Cleo. Has not my poor Woman, in what I 
have related of her, acted in Conformity to 
\ chi Social Syſtem? Si 
1 . Hor. Can any one in his Senſes imagine, 
that an indigent thoughtleſs Wretch, without 
. Senſe or Education, ſhould ever act from ſuch 


generous Principles? 
Cleo. Poor I told you the Woman was, and 
I won't infiſt upon her Education; but as for 


her being thoughtleſs and void of Senſe, you'll 
give me leave to ſay, that it is an Aſperſion, 


for which you have no manner of Foundati- 
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on; and from the Account I have given of 


her, nothing can be gather'd but that ſhe was 


C 4 a con- 
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a conſiderate, virtuous, wiſe Woman, in Po. 
verty. 
Hor. T ſuppoſe you would perſuade me, tha 
you are in Earneſt, # 
Cleo. Jam much more ſo than you ima. 
gine: and ſay once more, that in the Exam. 
ple I have given, I have trod exactly in my 
Lord Shaftsbury's Steps, and cloſely follow'd © 
the Social Syſtem. If I have committed any 
Error, ſhew it me. | | | 
Hor. Did that Author ever meddle with a. 
ny thing ſo low and pitiful? 
Cleo. There can be nothing mean in noblt 
Actions, whoever the Perſons are that per. 
form them: But if the Vulgar are to be al 
cxcluded from the Social Virtues, what Rule 
or Inſtruction ſhall the labouring Poor, which 
are by far the greateſt Part of the Nation, 
have left them to walk by, when the Charac- 
teriſlicks have made a Jeſt of all reveal'd Re. 
ligion, eſpecially the Chriſtian ? But if you 
deſpiſe the Poor and Illiterate; I can in the 
ſame Method judge of Men in higher Sta- 
tions. Let the Enemies to the Social Syſtem 
behold the venerable Counſellor, now grown 
eminent for his Wealth, that at his great Age 
continues ſweltering at the Bar to plead the 
doubtful Cauſe, and regardleſs of his Dinner 
ſhortens his own Life in endeavouring to ſe- 
cure the Poſſeſſions of others. How conſpi- 
cuous is the Benevolence of the Phyſician to 
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his Kind, who, from Morning till Night vi- 
ſiting the Sick, keeps ſeveral Sets of Horſes 
to be more ſerviceable to many, and ſtill 
Forudges himſelf the time for the neceſſary. 
Punctions of Life! In the ſame manner the 
indefatigable Clergyman, who with his Mini- 
ſtry ſupplies a very large Pariſh already, ſoli- 
© cites with Zeal to be as uſeful and beneficent 
to another, tho' fifty of his Order yet unem- 
' ploy'd offer their Service for the ſame Pur- 


poſe. 
Hor. 1 perceive your Drift: From the 


| ſtrain'd Panegyricks you labour at, you would 
form Arguments ad abſurdum : The Banter is 


ingenious enough, and at proper times might 


| ſerve to raiſe a Laugh; but then you muſt 


own likewiſe, that thoſe ſtudy'd Encomiums 


will not bear to be ſeriouſly examin'd into. 
When we conſider that the great Buſineſs as 
well as ＋ rhe Solicitude of the Poor are 


to ſupply their immediate Wants, and keep 
themſelves from ſtarving, and that their Chil- 


-  drenare a Burden to them, which they groan 
\ under, and deſire to be deliver'd from by all 
© poſſible Means, that are not claſhing with 
the low involuntary Affection which Nature 
forces them to have for their Offspring: 
When, I ſay, we conſider this, the Virtues of 


your induſtrious Woman make no great Fi- 


gure. The Publick Spirit likewiſe, and the 
_ © generous Principles, your Sagacity has found 
out in the three Faculties, to which Men are 


brough-: 
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dible Patience and Aſſiduity every e can 


witneſs; but whatever Labour or Atigue 
they ſubmit to, the Motives of . Actions 


are as conſpicuous as their Callings them 


ſel ves. 

97 Are they not beneficial to Mankind, 

21 W * ſe to the Publick? 
or. 


* { 4 : 


don't deny that; we often receive 
ineſtimable Benefits from them, and the good 


nes in either Profeſſion are not only uſeful, 
t very neceſſary to the Society: But tho 


take a quarter of the 

without taking any he could acquire the ſame 

oney, Reputation, and other Adyantages 
that may accrue to him from the Eſteem or 
Gratitude of thoſe whom he has been ſeryice- 
able to; and I don't believe, there is an emi- 
nent Man among them that would not own 
this, if the Queſtion was put to him. There- 
fore when Ambition and the Love of Money 
are the avow d Principles Men act from, it is 
very lilly to aſcribe Virtues to them, which 


they themſelves pretend to lay no manner of 
Claim 


6 ere are ſeveral , that ſacrifice their whole 

jives, and all the Comforts of them, to their 

uſineſs, there is 5 e of them that would 
Pe. ains he now js at, if 
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ur Encomium upon the 
82 eſt of all * have 


N their Hunting after Pluralities, when they 
were well provided for themſelves, and 


a Cleo. But if there be any Reality in the 
Social Syſtem; it would be better for the 
Publick if Men in all Profeſſions were to 
act from thoſe generous Principles; and you'll 


allow that the Society would be the Gainers, 


if the Generality in the three Faculties would 
mind others more and themſelves leſs thin 


they do now. 


r v.05 9 v0 _. yy. cant IS 


Pr. I don't know that; and conſidering 
what e ſome Lawyers, as well as Phy- 
ficians, undergo, I much queſtion whether 
it would be poſſible for them to exert thetn- 
ſeldes in the ſame manner, tho they would, 
if the conſtant Baits and Refreſhinents of 
large Fees did not help to ſupport Human 
Nature, by continually ſtimulating this darl- 
| 3 ing Paſſion. : ; 

4 Cleo. Indeed, Horatio, this is a ſtronger 


Argument againſt the Social Syſtem, and 
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more injurious to it, than -any thing that 
has been ſaid by the Author whom you 
have exclaim'd againſt with ſo much Bit- 


terneſs. | ey! 
Hor. I deny that: I don't conclude from 


tue in others. 


Cleo. Nor he neither, and you very much 


wrong him if you aſſert that he ever did. 
Hor. I refuſe to commend what is not 


Praiſe-worthy; but as bad as Mankind are, 


Virtue has an Exiſtence as well as Vice, 
tho' it is more ſcarce. 


Cleo. What you ſaid laſt no body ever 
contradicted; but I don't know what na f 


would be at: Does not the Lord Shaftsbury 
endeavour to do Good, and promote the 


Social Virtues, and am I not doing the very 
ſame? Suppoſe me to be in the wrong in 
the favourable Conſtructions I have made of 
Things, till it is to be wiſh'd for at leaſt, 
that Men had a greater Regard to the Pub- 


| 


f 


5 
4 


the Selfiſhneſs in ſome, that there is no Vir- "# 


lick Welfare, leſs Fondneſs for their Private 
Intereſt, and more Charity for their Neigh- 


bours, than the Generality of them have. 


Hor. To be wiſh'd for perhaps it may be, 


but what Probability is there that this ever 


will c6me to paſs? | 
Cleo. And unleſs that can come to paſs, 


it is the idleſt Thing in the World to diſ- 


courſe upon, and demonſtrate the Excellency 
of Virtue; what ſignifies it to ſet forth the 
Beauty 
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Beauty of it, unleſs it was poſſible that Men 


u mould fall in Love with it? 

. Hor, If Virtue was never recommended 
en might grow worſe than they are. 

n Cleo. Then by the ſame Reaſon, if it was 


recommended more, Men might grow bet- 
ter than they are. But I ſee perfectly well 

h the Reaſon of theſe Shifts and Evaſions you 
make uſe of againſt your Opinion: You find 
t _ your {elf under a Neceſſity of allowing my 
> | Panegyricks, as you call them, to be juſt; or 
finding the fame Fault with moſt of my 
Lord Shaftsbury's; and you would do neither 
if you could help it: From Mens preferring 
Company to Solitude, his Lordſhip pretends 
to prove the Love and Natural Affection we 
have for our own Species: If this was ex- 
amin'd into with the ſame Strictneſs as you 
have done every Thing I have ſaid in be- 
half of the three Faculties, I believe thar 
the Solidiry of the Conſequences would be 
pretty equal in both. But I ſtick to my 
Text, and ſtand up for the Social Virtues: 
7 The noble Author of that Syſtem had a 
2 moſt charitable Opinion of his Species, and 

 ® extoll'd the Dignity of it in an extraordi- 
- | nary manner, and why my Imitation of him 
' ſhould be call'd a Banter I ſee no Reaſon. 

He certainly wrote with a good Deſign, 
and endeavour'd to inſpire his Readers with 
refin'd Notions, and a Publick Spirit ab- 
ſtrat from Religion: The World enjoys the 
Fruits 
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ujts. of bis Labours, but the, Advant 
2 SR expected from his Writing 
can neyer. be univerſally felt, before that 
Publick Spirit, which he, recommended, 


— 


comes doyvn to the meaneſt Traqdeſmen, whom 
you, would: endeavour to exclude, from the 
gener ous Sentiments and noble Principles that 
are already ſo viſible in many. Tam now 


thinking on, MN ſorts of People; that ſtand: 


LEY - 


very. much in, neg; of, and yet hardly ever 


meet with, one another: This Misfortune 


muſt have cauſed, ſych a Chaſm in the 


Band of Society, that no Depth of Thought 
or Happineſs of- Contrivance could have fill d 
t gard for 
Commonwealth, and the height of Be- 


* 


op. tos Vacuity, if a, moſt. tender. Re 
the 


nevolence did not influence and oblige others, 
mere Strangers to thoſe People, and commonly 


6 
a 


1 


would be ſtarv'd, in ſpite. of Induſtry, only, 
for want of knowing where; to ſell the 
Product of their Labour, if there were not. 


others to diſpoſe, of it for them: And again, 


the Rich and Extravagant are. daily furniſh'd 
with an infinite Variety of ſuperfluous Knick- 
nacks and elaborate, Trifles, every one of, 
them invented to gratify either, a, necd!c!s. 
Curiofity, or, elſe Wantonneſs and Folly; 
and. which they would never, have chovgjar. 
of, much leſs wanted, had; they. ngver. {cen 

| or 
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en of ſmall.Education, to aſſiſt them with 
their good Offices, and top up the Gap. Many 
ingenious, Workmen in obſcure Dwellings 
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or known where to buy them. What a Bleſ- 
2 ches to the Publick is the Social Toy- 
Pan, 'who lays out a confiderable Eſtate ro 
Tratify the * Defires of theſe two different 
laſſes of People? He procures Food and 


*Raiment for the deſerving Poor, and ſearches 


ith great Diligence after the moſt skilful 


ones that no Man ſhall be ahl to pro- 


ice better Workmanſhip than himſelf: with 
ſtudy'd Civilities and a ſerene Countenance 


9 


be entertains the 8 Strangers; and, 


often ſpeaking to them firſt, kindly offers 
to gueis at their Wants: He confines not 
his Attendance to a few ſtated Hours, but 
waits their Leiſure all Day long in an open 
Shop, where he bears the Summer's Heat 
and Winter's Cold with equal Chearfulneſs. 
What a beautiful Proſpect is here of Natu- 
ral Affection to our Rind! For if He acts 
from that Principle, who only furniſhes us 
with Neceſſaries of Life, certainly He ſhews 
a more ſuperlative Love and Indulgence to 
his Species, who will not ſuffer the moſt 


-Whimfical of it to be an Hour deſtitute of 


what he ſhall fancy, even Things the moſt 

rr 

|; 4 Hor. You have made the moſt of it in- 
ced, but are you not tired yet with theſe 

e oe Dol 

-* Cleo, What Fault do you find with theſe 


| kind Conſtructions; do they detract from che 


wb 


Dignity of our Species? 
L e Hor. 
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Hor. I admire your Invention, and thus 
much I will own, that by over- acting the 
Part in that extravagant Manner, you have 
ſer the Social Syſtem in a more diſadvanta- 
geous Light than ever I had conſider'd it be- 
fore: But the beſt Things, you know, may 
be ridicul'd. 

Cleo. Whether I know that, or not, Lord 
Shaftsbury has flatly denied it; and takes Joke 
and Banter to be the beſt and ſureſt Touch- 
ſtone to prove the Worth of Things: It is 
his Opinion, that no Ridicule can be faſten dd 
upon what is really great and good; his Lord- 
ſhip has made uſe of that Teſt to try the if 
Scriptures and the Chriſtian Religion by, and 
expos d them becauſe it ſeems they could not 
ſtand it. 

Hor. He has expoſed Superſtition and the 
miſerable Notions the Vulgar were taught mn: 
to have of God; but no Man ever had more t, 
Sublime Ideas of the Supreme Being and the 


Univerſe than himſelf. 
Cleo. You are convinc'd, that what Icharce _* 

him with is true. F 
Hor. I don't pretend to defend every Sylla- 


ble that noble Lord has wrote. His Style is 
engaging, his Language polite, his Reaſon- 
ing ſtrong ; many of his Thoughts are beau- A 
tifully expreſs'd, and his Images, for the great- & 
eſt Part, inimitably fine. I may be pleaſed 
with an Author, without obliging my ſelf to # 
anſwer every Cavil that ſhall be made __ . 

im. 
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| "him. As to what you call your Imitation of 
m, I have no Taſte in Burleſque :, but the 
ugh you would raiſe might be turn'd upon 
You with leſs Trouble than you ſeem to have 
en. Pray, when you conſider the hard 
and dirty Labours that are perform'd to ſup- 
Þly the Mob with the vaſt Quantities of 
Frong Beer they ſwill, don't you diſcover So- 
e @Qaal Virtue in a Drayman ? 
Cleo. Ves, and in a Dray-horſe too; at leaft 
as well as I can in ſome great Men, who yer 
| -* would be very angry ſhould we refuſe to be- 
- Hieve, that the moſt ſelfiſh Actions of theirs, 
© If the Society receiv'd but the leaſt Benefit 
d from them, were chiefly owing to Principles 
t of Virtue, and a generous Regard to the Pub- 

lick. Do you believe that in the Choice of a 
e Pope the greateſt Dependance of the Cardi- 
t nals, and what they principally rely upon, is 
e the Influence of the Holy Ghoſt ? 
e Hor. No more than I do Tranſubſtantia- 

tion. | 
e Cleo. But if you had been brought up a 

Roman Catholick, you would believe both. 

Hor. I don't know that. 
is Cleo. You would, if you was ſincere in 
- your Religion, as thouſands of them are, that 
„are no more deſtitute of Reaſon and good 
t- Senſe than you or I, 
d >» Hor. I have nothing to fay as to that: 
o there are many Things incomprehenſible, 
t that yet are certainly true: Theſe are pro- 

15 D perly 
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- perly the Objects of Feith; and therefore 3 
when Matters are above my Capacity; and 7 
really furpaſs my Underſtanding, I am filent, 
and ſubmit with great Humility: but I wil 4 
ſwallow nothing which I plainly apprehend} 
to be contrary to my Reaſon, and 1s direct 
claſhing with my Senſes, 1 
Cleo. If you believe a Providence, what 
Demonſtration can you have, that God does 8 
not direct Men in an Affair of higher Impor-. 
tance to all Chriſtendom than any other y . 
* 
*h 
Ih 


can name ? 
Hor. This is an enſnaring, and a very un- 
fair Queſtion. Providence ſuperintends and 
governs. every Thing without Exception. 
To defend my Negative and give a Reaſon} - 
for my Unbelief, it is ſufficient, if I prove, 

that all the Inſtruments and the means they In 
make uſe of in thoſe Elections are viſibh ed 
kuman and mundane, and many of them . 
unwarrantable and wicked. . 


Day they have Prayers, and bm involef 4 
the Divine Aſſiſtance. 4 
Hor. But what Streſs they lay upon it may 
be eaſily gather d from the reſt of their Be- At 
haviour. The Court of Rome is without dil. N 
pute the greateſt Academy of refin'd Poli- 
ticks, and the beſt School to learn the Art of 0 
Caballing: there ordinary Cunning and known 
Stratagems are counted Ruſticity, and De- 
ſigns are purſued through all the Mazes i 


human an 1 


1 


p. 
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dfnan Subtlety. Genius there muſt give way 
& Fineſſe, as Strength does to Art in Wreſt- 
g; and a certain Skill, ſome Men have in 
ncealing their Capacities from others, is of 
greater Uſe with them, than real Know- 
age or the ſoundeſt Underſtanding. In the 
Wcred College, where every Thing is auro 
nale, Truth and Juſtice bear the loweſt Price: 
ZEardinal Palavicini and other Jeſuits that 
gave been the ſtanch Advocates of the Papal 
# 3 have own'd with Oſtentation the 
Politia Religioſa della chieſa, and not hid 
om us the Virtues and Accompliſhments, 
a hat were only valuable among the Purpuratt, 
Ih whoſe Judgment Over-reaching at any rate 
n 1 the higheſt Honour, and to be outwitted, 
e, ho by the baſeſt Artifice, the greateſt Shame. 
in Conclaves more eſpecially nothing is carri- 
lyzed on without Tricks and Intrigue, and in 
m them the Heart of Man is ſo deep and ſo dark 
an Abyſs that the fineſt Air of Diſſimulation 
„ ſomerimes found to have been infincere, and 
Men often deceive one another by counterfeit- 
g Hypocriſy. And is it credible that Holi- 
ls, Religion, or the leaſt Concern for Spi- 
Ituals, ſhould have any Share in the Plots, 
{. Machinations, Brigues and Contrivances of a 
i- Society, of which each Member, befides the 
of Pratification of his own Paſſions, has nothin 
n Heart but the Intereſt of his Party, right 
- wrong, and to diſtreſs every Faction that 
of ppoſes it ? | | 
7 D 2 Cleo. 
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* by * 


Cleo. Theſe Sentiments confirm to me, * 
what I have often heard, that Renegades ac 
the moſt cruel Enemies. | 

Hor. Was ever I a Roman Catholick ? | 

Cleo. IJ mean from the Social Syſtem, # 
which you have been the moſt ſtrenuous A.. 
ſerter; and now no Man can judge of Action; 

more ſeverely, and indeed leſs charitably, tha 
- yourſelf, eſpecially of the poor Cardinals. 
little thought, if once I quitted the Scheme 
of Deformity, to have found an Adverſary in; . 
you; but we have both changed Sides, 1 
ſeems. | | F 

Hor. Much alike, I believe. » 

Cleo. Nay, what could any body think tn 
hear me making the kindeſt Interpretations b 
of Things that can be imagin'd, and yourſel f 
doing quite the Reverſe? 3; 

Hor. What ignorant People, that knen R 
neither of us, might have done, I don't know! fe 
but it has been very manifeſt from our Dif.” te 
courſe, that you have maintain'd your Caulk! 
by endeavouring to ſhew the Abſurdity of the 
contrary Side; and that I have defended mine . 
by letting you ſee, that we were not ſuch 
Fools as you would repreſent us to be. I had 
taken a Reſolution never to engage with you n. 
on this Topick, but you ſee I have broke i! 
I hate to be thought uncivil; it was mer, 
Complaiſance drew me in; tho' I am not ſot. I 
ry that we talk'd of it ſo much as we did, be. C 
cauſe I found your Opinion leſs dangerous tha 

I imagin'd:\ 
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t I imagin'd: you have own'd the Exiſtence of 
rt © Yirtue, and that there are Men who act from 
as 2 Principle, both which I thought you 
Fenied : but I would not have you flatter your- 
Elf, that you deceiv'd me by hanging out falſe 
Tolours. 
& Cleo. I did not lay on the Diſguiſe fo thick, 
Is not to have you ſee through it, nor would 
[ ever have diſcours'd upon this Subject with 
"any body, who could have been fo cafily im- 
in poſed upon. I know you to be a Man of very 
| ge Senſe and ſound Judgment; and it 1s 
For that very Reaſon I fo heartily wiſh, you 
would ſuffer me to explain my ſelf, and de- 
monſtrate to you how ſmall the Difference is 
13 between us, which you imagine to be ſo con- 
el Ffiderable: There is not a Man in the World, 
in whoſe Opinion I would leſs paſs for an ill 
Man than in yours; but I am ſo ſcrupulouſly 
u fearful of offending you, that I never dared 
1. to touch upon ſome Points, unleſs you ha 
I given me leave. Yield ſomething to our 
he Friendſhip, and condeſcend for once to read 
ne he Fable of the Bees for my Sake: It's a 
ch ghandſome Volume: you love Books: I have 
ad one extremely well bound; do; let me, ſuffer 
% me to make you a Preſent of it. 
t: Her, T am no Bigot, Cleomenes; but I am 
a Man of Honour, and you know of ſtrict 
x- Honour: I cannot endure to hear that ridi- 
e. cul'd, and the leaſt Attempt of it chafes my 
an Blood: Honour is the ſtrongeſt and nobleſt 
9 93 Tye 
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Tye of Society by far, and therefore, pelle, 
me, can never be innocently ſported wil! 
It is a Thing fo ſolid and awful, as well as & {| 
rious, that it can at no Time become the Ob. 
ject of Mirth or Diverſion; and it is irapoſ. 
ble for any Pleaſantry to be ſo ingenious, & 
any Jeſt ſo witty, that I could bear with vw 
on that Head. Perhaps I am fingular in thü 
and, if you will, in the wrong: be that as“ 
will, all I can ſay is, 7e 1 Sets Railler 8 
13 daſſus; and therefore no Fable F4 the Brig 8 
for me, if we are to remain Friends: I ha 
heard enough of that. „ 
Cleo. Pray, Horatio, can there be Honou 5 
without Juſtice? | 5 2 
Hor. No: Who affirms there can? 2 
Cleo. Have you not own'd, that you hax 
thought worſe of me, than now you find m 
to deſerve? No Men, nor their Works, ought! 
to be condemn'd upon Hearſays, and bar 
Surmiſes, much leſs upon the Accuſations it 5 
their Enemies, without being examin'd ina 
Hor. There you are in the right: J hear 
ly beg your Pardon, and to atone for th i 
Wrong I have done you, ſay what you pleaſt 
T'll hear it with Patience, be it never ſo ſhock 
ing ; but I beg of you be ſerious. 
Cleo. J have nothing to fay to you that | 
diſtaſteful, much leſs ſhocking : all I defire i "> 


to convince you, that I am neither ſo ill-n-x 


* 


tured nor uncharitable, in my Opinion if 
Mankind, as you take me to be; and that the 
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« Notions I entertain of che Worth of Things 
will not differ much from yours, when both 
Some to be look'd into. Do but confider 

PFrhat we have been doing: I have endeavour'd 

Jo ſet every thing in the handſomeſt Light | 


d rould think of; you ſay, to ridicule the So- 
cial Syſtem ; 1 own it; now reflect on your 
u own Conduct, which has been to ſhew the 
rolly of my ſtrain'd Panegyricks, and replace 


MT hings in that natural View, which all juſt, 
e knowing Men would certainly behold them 
zin. This is very well dane: but it is contrary 

. the Scheme you pretended to maintain; 
d and if you judge of all Actions in the ſame 
Manner, there's an End of the Social Sytem; 
or at leaſt it will be evident, that it is a The- 
a ory never to be put into Practice, You ar- 
m ęꝑue for the Generality of Men, that they are 
g poſſeſs d of theſe Virtues, but when we come 
a to Particulars you can find none; I have tried 
you every where: you are as little ſatisfied 
wich Perſons of the higheſt Rank, as you 
tare with them of the loweſt, and you count 
th it ridiculous to think better of the middling 
a People. Is this otherwiſe than ſtanding up for 
ck\Ftrhe Goodneſs of a Defign, at the ſame time you 
confeſs, that it never was, or ever can be ex- 
Wecuted? What ſort of People are they, and 
ei where muſt we look for them, whom you 
n will own to act from thoſe Principles of 
d 4 Virtue? 


: 
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Hor. Are there not in all Countries My 
of Birth and ample Fortune, that would n 
accept of Places, tho' they were offer'd, th 
are generous and beneficent, and mind nothin 8 
but what is great and noble? 0 

Cleo. Ves: But examine their Conduct, loi mx 
into their Lives, and ſcan their Actions wis 
as little Indulgence as you did thoſe of thr 
Cardinals, or the Lawyers and Phyſician 
and then ſee what Figure their Virtues v 
make beyond thoſe of the poor induſtria”” % 
Woman. There is, generally ſpeaking, l“ 
Truth in Panegyricks than there is in Satyr t 
When all our Senſes are ſoothed, when ww j 
have no Diſtemper of Body or Mind to dil” ! 
turb us, and meet with nothing that is di #1 
agreeable, we are pleaſed with our Being: It? 
in this Situation, that we are moſt apt to mii 
take outward Appearances for Realities, as 
judge of Things more favourably than the 
deſerve. Remember, Horatio, how feeling“ 
you ſpoke half an Hour ago in Commend: +1 
tion of Opera's : Your Soul ſeem'd to be lift 
up whilſt you was thinking on the mas 
Charms you find in them. I have nothi 
to ſay againſt the Elegancy of the Diverſion”? 
or the Politeneſs of thoſe that frequent them 
but I am afraid you loſt your ſelf in the Con 
templation of the lovely Idea, when you a, 
ſerted that they were the moſt proper Means 
to contract a ſtrong and laſting Habit of Vin: 
rue; do you think that among the ſame N uy 4 

8 | | 1 
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le per of People there is more real Virtue at an 
W Opera, than there is at a Bear-Garden *? 
hl Hor. What a Compariſon! 
In 4 C/eo. I am very {erious. 

Hor. The Noiſe of Dogs, and Bulls, and 
0 WBears, make a fine Harmony! 
Cleo. It is impoſſible you ſhould miſtake 
th me; and you know very well, that it is not 
n the different Pleaſures of thoſe two Places I 
iZZwould compare together. The Things you 
% mention'd are the leaſt to be complain'd of: 
le The continual Sounds of Oaths and Impreca- 
n tions, the frequent Repetitions of the Word 
„Lie, and other more filthy Expreſſions, the 
I Loudneſs and Diſſonance of many ſtrain'd and 
I untuneful Voices, are a perfect Torment to a 
t. delicate Ear, The Frowſineſs of the Place, 
and the ill Scents of different kinds, are a per- 
n petual Nuiſance; but in all Mob-Meetings --- 
a) Her. L'odorat ſouffre beaucoup. 
ol! Cleo. The Entertainment in general is abo- 
l minable, and all the Senſes ſuffer. I allow all 
te this. The greaſy Heads, ſome of them bloody, 
i the jarring Looks, and threatning, wild, and 
im horrid Aſpects, that one meets with in thoſe 
122 ever-reſtleſs Aſſemblies, muſt be very ſhock- 
m ing to the Sight, and fo indeed is every thing 
0-4 elſe that can be ſeen among a rude and ragged 
al. Multitude that are cover'd with Dirt, and 
have in none of their Paſtimes one Action that 
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i 35 inoffenſive: But after all, Vice and what is 
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criminal are not tobe con founded with Rough. | 
neſs and want of Manners, no more than Po. 
liteneſs and an artful Behaviour ought to be 
with Virtue or Religion. To tell a premed. 
tated Falſhood in order to do Miſchief, is: 
greater Sin than to give a Man the Lye whi 
{peaks an Untruth; and it is poſſible, that? 
Perſon may ſuffer greater Damage and mom 
Injury to his Ruin from Slander in the los“ 
Whiſper of a fecret Enemy, than he could 
have receiv'd from all the dreadful Swearing 
and Curſing the moſt noiſy Antagoniſt coul 
pelt him with. Incontinence, and Adultery it 
{elf, Perſons of Quality are not more free fron 
all over Chriſtendom, than the meaner Peo- 
ple: But if there are ſome Vices, which the 
Vulgar are more guilty of than the better ſort, #1 
chere are others the Reverſe. Euvy, Detrac-\ 33 
tion, and the Spirit of Revenge, are mot 
raging and miſchievous in Courts than they! -? 
are in Cottages. Exceſs of Vanity and hur- 
ful Ambition are unknown among the Poor; 
they are ſeldom tainted with Avarice, with Ir- 
religion never; and they have much leſs Op- 
portunity of robbing the Publick than ther? 
Betters. There are few Perſons of Diſtinc 
tion, whom you are not acquainted with: I? 
deſire you would ferioufly reflect on the Live 
of as many as you can think of, and next 7 
Opera Night on che Virtues of the Aſſem 


bly. 2 
| Hor. 
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„ a ” Hor. You make me laugh. There is a 


> wood deal in what you ſay; and I am per- 
x uaded, all is not Gold that gliſters. Woul 
i. Fou add any more? | 
1 Cleo. Since you have given me Leave to 
„% talk, and you are ſuch a patient Hearer, I 


1 would not flip the Opportunity of laying be- 
fore you ſome things of high Concern, that 
„perhaps you never conſider d in the Light, 
„% which you ſhall own yourſelf they ought 


o be ſeen in. 

l{ Hor. I am ſorry to leave you; but I have 
really Buſineſs that muſt be done to-night : 
m It is about my Law-ſuir, and I have ſtay d 
beyond my time already: But if you will 
he come and eat a Bit of Mutton with me to- 


it, morrow, I'll ſee no body but yourſelf, and 
0. well converſe as long as you pleaſe. 
„Cleo, With all my Heart. T'll not fail to 
Wait on you. 

u. 5 : 
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HO R AT Ho. = 
HE Diſcourſe we had Yeſterday . 


41 
has made a great Impreſſion upon. 
me; you ſaid ſeveral Things, that 4 : 
SR were very entertaining, and ſome 
which I ſhall not eaſily forget: I don't re-f $4 
member I ever look'd into myſelf ſo much as 2 { 
J have done fince laſt Night after I left you. r 
Cleo. To do that faithfully, is a more diff. 
cult and a ſeverer Task, than is commonly 
imagin'd. When Yeſterday I ask'd you, where, il 
and among what ſort of People we were to 4 
look for thoſe, whom you would allow to ad 
from Princeples of Virtue, you named a Claſs, b 
among whom I have found very agreeable 
Charaters of Men, that yet all have their ge 


Failing: | 
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Failings: If theſe could be left out, and the 
beſt were pick d and cull'd from the different 
good Qualities that are to be ſeen in ſeveral], 
1 he Compound would make a very handſome 
Picture. 3 | 
Hur. To finiſh it well every way would be 
great Maſter-piece. | 
Cleo. That I ſhan't attempt: But I don't 
Whink it would be very difficult to make a lit- 
le Sketch of it, that yet ſhould exceed Na- 
Wure, and be a better Pattern for Imitation 
Ethan any can be ſhewn alive, I have a mind 
to try: the very Thought enlivens me. How 
charming is the Portrait of a complete Gen- 
tleman, and how raviſhing is the Figure which 
a Perſon of great Birth and Fortune, to whom 
Nature has been no Niggard, makes, when he 
7, underſtands the World, and is throughly well 
red! 3 
a Hor. I think them fo, I can aſſure you, 
whether you are in Jeſt or in Earneſt. 
Cleo. How entirely well hid are his great- 
i ſt Imperfections! Tho' Money is his Idol 
und he is covetous in his Heart, yet his in- 
ard Avarice is forc'd to give way to his out- 
ard Liberality, and an open Generoſity ſhines 
Wchrough all his Actions. 
Hor. There lies your Fault: It is this I can- 
not endure in you. 
Cleo. What's the matter? 
dle Hor. I know what you are about, you are 
eit going to give me the Caricatura of a Gentle- 
52 man, 
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man, under pretence of drawing his Por- 
trait. 

Cleo. You wrong me, I have no ſuch 
Thought. | 

Hor. But why is it impoſſible for Hurttan 
Nature ever to be good? Inſtead of leaving 
out, you put in Failings without the leaſt 
Grounds or Colour. When Things have a 
handſom Appearance every way, what Reaſon 
have you to ſuſpect them till to be bad? How 
came you to know, and which way have you 
diſcover'd, Imperfections that are entirely well 
hid; and why ſhould you ſuppoſe a Perſon to 
be covetous in his Heart, and that Money is 
his Idol, when you own yourſelf that he ne- 
ver ſhews it, and that an open Generofity 
ſhines through all his Actions? This is mon- 
ſtrous. 7 
Cleo. IJ have made no ſuch Suppoſition of 
any Man, and I proteſt to you, that, in what 
I faid, I had no other Meaning than to obferve, 
that whatever Frailties and natural Infirmiries 
Perſons might be conſcious of within, good 
Senſe and good Manners were capable, and, 
without any other Aſſiſtance, ſufficient to keep 
them out of Sight: But your Queſtions are 
very ſeaſonable, and ſince you have ſtarted 
this, I will be very open to you, and acquaint 
you before-hand with my Deſign of the De- 
ſcription I am going to make, and the Uſe 
I] intend it for; which in ſhort is, to demon- 
ſtrato to you, That a moſt beautiful Super- 

ſtructure 
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ſtructure may be rais'd upon a rotten and de- 
ſpicable Foundation. You'll underſtand me 
better preſently. 
* Hor. Buc how do you know a Foundation 
to be rotten that ſupports the Building, and is 
EZ wholly conceal'd from you? 
Cleo. Have Patience, and I promiſe you, 
that I ſhall take nothing for granted, whic 
& you ſhall not allow of yourſelf, 
Hor. Stick cloſe to that, and I defire no 
more: Now ſay what you will. 
Cleo. The true Object of Pride or Vain-glo- 
ry is the Opinion of others; and the moſt ſu- 
perlative Wiſh, which a Man poflefs'd, and 
entirely fill'd with it can make, is, that he 
may be well thought of, applauded; and ad- 
BZ mired by the whole World, not only in the 
2 preſent, but all future Ages. This Paſſion 


many ſtrange and widely different Miracles 
are and may be perform'd by the Force of it; 
as Perſons differ in Circumſtances and Inclina- 
tions. In the firſt place, there is no Danger fo 
great, but by the help of his Pride a Man 
may {light and confront it; nor any manner of 
Death fo terrible, but with the fame Aſſiſ- 
Z tance, he may court, and if he has a firm 
2 Conſtitution, undergo it with Alacrity. In 
the Second, there are no good Offices or Du- 
ties, either to others or ourſelves, that Cicero 
zus ſpoke of, nor any Inſtances of Benevo- 
lence, Humanity, or other Social Virtue, that 
F: Lord 
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Lord Shaftsbury has hinted at, but a Man o 
good Senſe and Knowledge may learn to prac- 3 
tiſe them from no better Principle than Vain- 7; 
glory, if it be ſtrong enough to ſubdue and 
keep under all other Paſſions that may thwart 
and interfere with his Deſign. 5 
Hor. Shall I allow all this? 
Cleo. Ves. 
Hor. When? 
Cleo. Before we part. 
Hor. Very well. 8 
Cleo. Men of tolerable Parts, in plentiful P 
Circumſtances, that were artfully educated, * 
and are not ſingular in their Temper, can hard- 
ly fail of a genteel Behaviour: The more 
Pride they have, and the greater Value they 
ſer on the Eſteem of others, the more they'll 
make it their Study to render themſelves ac- 
ceptable to all they converſe with; and they'll 
take uncommon Pains to conceal and ſtifle in 
their Boſoms every thing, which their good 
Senſe tells them ought not to be ſeen or un- 
derſtood. 2 
Hor. I muſt interrupt you, and cannot ſut- 
fer you to go on thus. What is all this but 
the old Story over again, that every Thing is 
Pride, and all we ſee, Hypocriſy, without 
Proof or Argument? Nothing in the World 
is more falſe, than what you have advanced 
now; for, according to that, the moſt noble, 
the moſt galant, and the beſt-bred Man I 
would be the proudeſt ; which is ſo enn 5 
| With 
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Wich daily Experience, that the very Reverſe 
is true. Pride and Inſolence are no where 
more common than among Upſtarts; Men 
Jof no Family, that raiſe Eſtates out of no- 
thing, and the moſt ordinary People, that 
having had no Education, are puff'd up 
wich their Fortune, whenever they are lifted 
up above Mediocrity, and from mean Sta- 
tions advanced to Poſts of Honour: Whereas 
no Men upon Earth, generally ſpeaking, 
are more Courteous, Humane, or Polite, than 
Perſons of high Birth, that enjoy the large 
Poſſeſſions and known Sears of their An- 
ceſtors; Men illuſtrious by Deſcent, that have 
been uſed to Grandeur and Titles of Ho- 
Inour from their Infancy, and receiv'd an 
Education ſuitable to their Quality. I don't 
believe there ever was a Nation, that were 
Inot Savages, in which the Youth of both 
Sexes were not expreſly taught never to be 
Proud or Haughty: Did you ever know a 
*ZSchool, a Tutor, or a Parent, that did not 
Z continually inculcate to thoſe under their 
Care to be civil and obliging; nay, does not 
the Word Mannerly itſelf import as much? 
Cleo. I beg of you let us be calm, and 
ſpeak with Ezactneſs. The Doctrine of good 
Manners fur::ſhes us with a thouſand Leſ- 
ſons againſt the various Appearances and out- 
ward Symptoms of Pride, but it has not one 
Precept ag inſt the Paſſion it ſelf, 

Hor. How is that? 
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Cleo. No, not one againſt the Paſſion it 
ſelf; the Conqueſt of it is never attempred, 
nor talk'd of in a Gentleman's Education | 
where Men are to be continually inſpired ande 
kept warm with the Senſe of their Honour tl 
and the inward Value they muſt put upon 
themſelves on all Emergencies, 3 Tc 

Hor. This is worth Conſideration, and re. b 
quires time to be examin'd into; but where ñ; A 
your fine Gentleman, the Picture you pro. 1 
mis'd? 3 
Cleo. J am ready, and ſhall begin with 
his Dwelling: Tho' he has ſeveral noble 
Seats in different Counties, yet I ſhall only; Ke 
take notice of his chief Manſion-houſe, that? 
bears the Name, and does the Honours of Ar 
the Family: this is amply Magnificent, and 
yet Commodious to Admiration. His Gar.. 
dens are very extenſive, and contain an in- 
finite Variety of pleaſing Objects: they at 
divided into many Branches for divers Pu- 
poſes, and every where fill'd with Improve- 
ments of Art upon Nature; yet a beautiful 
Order and happy Contrivance are conſpicu- PE 
ous through every Part; and tho' nothing 
is omitted to render them Stately and De. 

| 


f 


lightful, the whole is laid out to the beſt? 
Advantage. Within Doors every Thing be. 
ſpeaks the Grandeur and Judgment of the 
Maſter; and as no Coſt is ſpared any where 
to procure Beauty or Conveniency, ſo you K 
ſee none impertinently laviſh'd. All his * 1 
and 
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it 5 and Furniture are completely fine, and you 
| p ſee nothing but what is faſhionable. He has 
no Pictures but of the moſt eminent Hands: 


0 


(ZZThe Rarities he ſhews are really ſuch; ne 
, 5 hoards up no Trifles, nor offers any thing to 
pour Sight that is ſhocking: But the ſeve- 

*Fal Collections he has of this ſort are agreea- 
ple as well as extraordinary, and rather va- 
Juable than large: Bur Curioſities and Wealth 
are not confn'd to his Cabinet; the Marble 
and Sculpture that are diſplay'd up and 
down, are a Treaſute themſelves; and there 


le $s abundance of admirable Gilding and ex- 
V Fellent Carving to be ſeen in many Places. 
What has been laid out on the great Hall 
and one Gallery would be a conſiderable 
Eſtate; and there is a Salloon and a Stair- 
"aſe not inferior to either: Theſe are all 
very ſpacious and lofty; the Architecture of 
them is of the beſt Taſte, and the Deco- 
.*Fations ſurpriſing. Throughout the whole 
there appears a delicate Mixture and aſtoniſh- 
ing Variety of lively Embelliſhments, the 
. Splendor of which, join'd to a perfect Clean- 
z Jineſs, no where neglected, are highly en- 

tertaining to the moſt careleſs and leaſt ob- 
ſerving Eye; whilſt the Exactneſs of the 
Workmanſhip beſtow'd on every Part of the 
meaneſt Utenſil, gives a more ſolid Satis- 
faction, and is raviſhing to the Curious. 
But the greateſt Excellency in this Model of 
Perfection is this; that as in the moſt ordina- 
4 E 2 ry 
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ry Rooms there is nothing wanting for the 
Purpoſe, and the leaſt Paſſage is handſomh 
finiſh'd; ſo in thoſe of the greateſt Ec 
there is nothing overcharg'd, nor any Part of. 
them incumbred with Ornaments. . 
Hor. This is a ſtudy'd Piece; but I don 
like it the worſe for it, pray goon. ü 
Cleo. J have thought of it before, I ow. 
His Equipage 1s rich, and well choſen ; ani 1 
there is nothing to be ſeen about him tha 
Art or Expence, within the Compaſs 
Reaſon, could make better. At his ow 
Table his Looks are ever Jovial, and hi 
Heart ſeems to be as open as his Count In 
nance. His chief Buſineſs there is to tak 
care of others without being troubleſome : 
and all his Happineſs ſeems to conſiſt in be 
ing able to pleaſe his Friends: In his greatei, 
Mirth he is wanting in Reſpe& to no Mag 
and never makes uſe of Abbreviations 1. 
Names, or unhandſom Familiarities wich K 
the meaneſt of his Gueſts, To every c.] 
that ſpeaks to him he gives an obliging Au If 
tention, and ſeems never to diſregard a. 
Thing but what is ſaid in Commendation, 
of his Fare: He never interrupts any Dis r 
courſe but what is made in his Praiſe, an Ea 
ſeldom aſſents to any Encomiums, tho' thi 
moſt equitable, that are made on any chin I\ 
that is His. When he is abroad, he neve Ih. 
ſpies Faults, and whatever is amiſs, he eithe 
ſays nothing; or, in anſwer to the Con 
plaini 
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i plaints and Uneaſineſs of others, gives every 
ding the beſt-natur'd turn it can bear; but 
ge ſeldom leaves a Houſe before he finds out 
a omething to extol in it without wronging 
Dis Judgment. His Converſation is always 
*K&cetious and good-humour'd, but as ſolid as 
is diverting. He never utters a Syllable 
hat has the leaſt Tincture of Obſcenity or 
Prophaneneſs; nor ever made a Jeſt that was 
"DSfenſive. i 

Hor. Very fine! 

Cleo. He ſeems to be entirely free from 
Wigotry and Superſtition, avoids all Diſputes 


bout Religion; but goes conſtantly to 
i hurch, and is ſeldom abſent from his Fa- 
e mily-Devotions. 

1 Hor. A very godly Gentleman! 

Elim 


Cleo. I expected we ſhould differ there. 
Hor. I don't find fault. Proceed, pray. 
Cleo. As he is a Man of Erudition him- 
lf, ſo he is a Promoter of Arts and Sci- 
ZEnces; he is a Friend to Merit, a Rewarder 
Sf Induſtry, and a profeſs'd Enemy to no- 
hing but Immorality and Oppreſſion. Tho 
Bo Man's Table is better furniſh'd, nor Cel- 
rs better ſtored; he is temperate in his 
Eating, and never commits Exceſs in Drink- 
Ing: Tho' he has an exquiſite Palate, he 
always prefers wholſom Meats to thoſe 
Fhat are delicious only, and never indulges 
"is Appetite in any thing that might proba- 
Ply be prejudicial to his Health. 

1 E 3 Hor. 
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Hor. Admirably good ! 4 
Cleo. As he is in all other Things, ſo lM 
is elegant in his Clothes, and has often ney 
ones: Neatneſs he prefers to Finery in hi 
own Dreſs, but his Retinue is rich. Hl 
ſeldom wears Gold or Silver himſelf, bu 
an very ſolemn Occaſions, in Compliment ii 
others; and to demonſtrate that theſe pon 
you Habits are made for no other purpo:iW 
e is never ſeen twice · in the ſame ; bu 
having appear'd in them one Day, he give 
them away the next. Tho' of every thin 
he has the beſt of the ſort, and might bh 
call'd curious in Apparel; yet he leaves the 1 
Care of it to others; and no Man has hi 
Clothes put on better that ſeems ſo lit 
to regard them. I 

Hor. Perfectly right; to be well dreſs'd* 

a neceſſary Article, and yet to be ſolicitou 
about it is below a Perſon of Quality. 9 
Cleo. Therefore he has a Domeſtick 7 
good Taſte, a judicious Man, who ſare 
him that Trouble, and the Management like 
wiſe of his Lace and Linen is the Pro 
vince of a skilful Woman. His Language? 
is courtly, but natural and intelligible ; iti 
neither low nor bombaſtick, and ever fre! 
from pedantick and vulgar Exprefſions. AIR.” 
his Motions are Genteel, without Affectation 
his Mien is rather Sedate than Airy, an 
his Manner Noble: for tho' he is ev 
Civil and Condeſcending, and no Man lei 
| Arr ogall, A 
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by rrogant, yet in all his Carriage there is ſome- 
thing gracefully Majeſtick; and as there is 
vothing mean in his Humility, ſo his Lofti- 
neſs has nothing diſobliging. 
= Hor. Prodigiouſly good! 
Cleo. He is charitable to the Poor, his 
Houſe is never ſhut to Strangers, and all his 
Neighbours he counts to be his Friends. He 
ia Father to his Tenants, and looks upon 
heir Welfare as inſeparable from his Intereſt, 
No Man is leſs uneaſy at little Offences, or 
more ready to forgive all Treſpaſſes without 
Peſign. The Injuries that are ſuffer d from. 
other Landlords he turns into Benefits; and 
Nrhate ver Damages, great or ſmall, are ſuſtain'd 
% den his Account, either from his Diverſions 
For otherwiſe, he doubly makes good. He 
takes care to be early inform'd of ſuch Loſſes, 
and commonly repairs them before they are 
complain'd of. 
Hor. Oh rare Humanity ; hearken ye Fox- 
Zhunters |! | 
Cleo. He never chides any of his People, 
Jet no Man is better ſerv'd; and tho' nothing 
is wanting in his Houſe-keeping, and his Fa- 
Smily is very numerous, yet the Regularity of 
10 it is no leſs remarkable, than the Plenty they 
A live in. His Orders he will have ſtrictly o- 
bey'd, but his Commands are always reaſon- 
able, and he never ſpeaks to the meaneſt Foot- 
AF man without Regard to Humanity, Extra- 
ordinary Diligence in Servants, and all laud- 
1 E 4 able 
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able Actions he takes notice of himſelf, ant“ 
often commends them to their Faces; bu” 
leaves it to his Steward to reprove or diſmiſ 
thoſe he diſlikes. 1 
Hor. Well judg'd. 4A 
Cleo. Whoever lives with him is taken can 
of in Sickneſs as well as in Health, Thi 
Wages he gives are above double thoſe of 
ther Maſters, and he often makes Preſents u 
thoſe that are more than ordinary obſerving 
and induſtrious to pleaſe: but he ſuffers n 
body to take a Penny of his Friends or other, 
that come to his Houſe on any Account what. 
ever. Many Faults are conniv'd at, or par 
don'd for the firſt time, bur a Breach of wo : 
Order is ever attended with the Loſs of ther“ 
Places, as ſoon as it is found out; and then 


* 


is a Premium for the Diſcovery. 1 


Hor. This is the only exceptionable thing 
in my Opinion that I have heard yer. 1 

Cleo. I wonder at that: Why ſo, pray? x 9 

Hor. In the firſt place, it is very difficult 
enforce Obedience to ſuch a Command; Se. 
condly, If it could be executed, it would be 
of little Uſe; unleſs it could be made general, 
which is impoſſible: and therefore I look up- 
on the Attempt of introducing this Maxim 
to be ſingular and fantaſtical. It would pleaſe | 1 
Miſers and others, that would never follow 7 
the Example at Home; but it would take 
away from generous Men a handſom Oppor- 
runity of ſhewing their liberal and beneficent 
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07 Diſpoſition: befides, it would manifeſtly make 
ones Houſe too open to all ſorts of People. 


Cleo. Ways might be found to prevent that; 
of | but then it would be a Bleſſing, and do great 
= Kindneſs to Men of Parts and Education, 

that have little to ſpare, to many of whom 

BY this Money to Servants is a very grievous Bur- 

„den. 

Hor. What you mention is the only thing 


chat can be ſaid for it, and I own, of great 
(2X Weight: But I beg your Pardon for interrup- 
tig you. 
Cleo. In all his Dealings he is punctual and 
juſt. As he has an immenſe Eſtate, fo he has 
| us Managers to take care of it: But tho' all 
his Accounts are very neatly kept, yet he 
6 makes it part of his Buſineſs to look them o- 
ver himſelf, He ſuffers no Tradeſman's Bill 
„to lie by unexamin'd, and tho' he meddles not 
with his ready Caſh himſelf, yet he is a quick 
. and chearful, as well as an exact Pay-maſter; 
%% and the only Singularity he is guilty of, is, 
that he never will owe any thing on a New- 
de Year's Day. 
„ Hor. I like that very well. 
Cleo. He is affable with Diſcretion, of ea- 
ſy Acceſs, and never ruffled with Paſſion. To 
bſum up all, no Man ſeems to be leſs elevated 
with his Condition than himſelf; and in the 
full Enjoyment of ſo many perſonal Accom- 
- 3 pliſhments, as well as other Poſſeſſions, his 
5 Modeſty is equal to the reſt of his Happi- 
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neſs; and in the midſt of the Pomp and Di. 
ſtinction he lives in, he never appears to be 
entertain'd with his Greatneſs, but rather un- 
acquainted with the Things he excels in. 
Hor. It is an admirable Character, and ple. 
ſes me exceedingly ; but I will freely own to 
ou, that I ſhould have been more highly de- 
lighted with the Deſcription, if I had not 
known your Deſign, and the Uſe you intend to 
make of it; which I think, is barbarous: to 
raiſe ſo fine, ſo elegant, and ſo complete an 
Edifice, in order to throw it down, is taking 
great Pains to ſhew ones Skill in doing Mi- 
chief. I have obſerv'd the ſeveral Places 
where you left room for Evaſions, and ſapping 
the Foundation you have built upon. His 
Heart ſeems to be as open; and He never ap- 
fears to be entertain'd with his Greatneſs. 1 
am perſwaded, that, where-ever you have put 
in this ſeeming and appearing, you have done 
it deſignedly, and with an Intent to make uſe 
of them as ſo many Back- doors to creep out 


at, I could never have taken Notice of theſe 7 
Things, if you had not acquainted me with 
your Intention before-hand. ; 
Cleo. J have made uſe of the Caution you 
ſpeak of: But with no other View than to a- 
void juſt Cenſure, and prevent your accuſing 
me of Incorrectneſs, or judging with too much 
Precipitation; if it ſhould be proved after- 
wards, that this Gentleman had acted from 
an ill Principle, which is the thing I own I 7 
pur pos d 


* * 
* 

* 

We 
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' | 7 urpos'd to convince you of; but ſeeing, that 


4 A F would be unpleaſant to you, I'll be ſatisfied 


with having given you ſome ſmall Entertain- 
ment in the Deſcription, and for the reſt, I 
give you Leave to think me in the Wrong. 
Hor. Why fo? I thought the Character was 
made and contrĩvꝰd on purpoſe for my Inſtruc- | 
tion. | f 
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reſſion that had been made upon you, and of 
cee into your ſelf, and _= ſome other | 
conſtrued in my 


I expect no Pleaſure from any Triumph, and 
I know nothing, that would vex me more, 
than the Thoughts of diſobliging you. Pray 
let us do in this as wc: doin another matter of 
| 2 Importance, never touch upon it: Friends in 
Prudence ſhould avoid all Subjects in which 
they are known eſſentially to differ. Believe 

me, Horatio, if it was in my Power to divert 

> gr give you any Pleaſure, I would grudge no 
> Pains to compaſs that End: But to make you 
> vpnealy, is a thing that I ſhall never be know- 
{4 
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ingly guilty of, and I beg a thouſand Pardong k 


for having ſaid ſo much both Yeſterday and 


braltar ? 
Hor. I am aſhamed of my Weakneſs and 
your Civility: You have not been [miſtaken 


in the Hints you ſpeak of; what you have 
ſaid has certainly made a great Impreſſion up- 25 
myſelf: But, as you ſay, it is a ſevere Task to f ; 
do it faithfully, I deſired you to dine with 


me on purpoſe, that we might talk of theſe 


on me, and I have endeavour'd to examine 


: 
: 


To- day. Have you heard any thing from Gi. | 
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Things. It is I that have offended, and it is 


I that ought to ask Pardon for the ill Man- 
ners I have been guilty of: But you know the 
Principles I have always adhered to; it is im- 


poſſible to recede from them at once. I ſee 


great Difficulties, and now and then a Glimpſe ' 
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of Truth, that makes me ſtart: I ſometimes 


feel great Struggles within; but I have been 


ſo uſed to derive all Actions that are really 


good from laudable Motives, that as ſoon as 
return to my accuſtom'd way of thinking, it 
carries all before it. Pray bear with my Infir- 7 
mities. I am in Love with your fine Gentle- 
man, and I confeſs, I cannot ſee how a Per- 


ſon ſo univerſally good, fo far remote from all 


Selfiſhneſs, can act in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner every way, but from Principles of 
Virtue and Religion. Where is there ſuch a 
Landlord in the World? If I am in an Er- 


ror, I ſhall be glad to be undeceiv'd. Pray 
inform 
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inform me, and fay what you will, I promiſe 
you to keep my Temper, and, I beg of you, 
{peak your Mind with Freedom. 
Cleo. You have bid me before ſay what I 
= would, and when I did, you ſeem'd diſpleas'd; 
but ſince you command me, I will try once 
more. Whether there is or ever was ſuch 
a Man as I have deſcrib'd in the World, is not 
very material: But I will eaſily allow that 
= moſt People would think it leſs difficult, to 
' conceive one, than to imagine, that ſuch a 
clear and beautiful Stream could flow from ſo 
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=” mean and muddy a Spring as an exceſſive 


Thirſt after Praiſe, and an immoderate De- 


ſire of general Applauſe from the moſt know- 


ing Judges: Vet it is certain, that great Parts 
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j and extraordinary Riches may compaſs all this 
in a Man, who is not deform'd, and has had 
a a refin'd Education; and that there are many 
Per ſons naturally no better than thouſand o- 
thers; who by the Helps mention'd might at- 
= tain to thoſe good Qualities and Accompliſh- 
ments; If they had but Reſolution and Per- 
= ſeverance enough, to render every Appetite 
and every Faculty ſubſervient to that one pre- 
dominant Paſſion, which, if continually gra- 
tify'd, will always enable them to govern, and, 
if requir'd, to ſubdue all the reſt without Ex- 
ception, even in the moſt difficult Caſes. 
Hor. To enter into an Argument, concern- 
ing the Poſſibility of what you ſay, might oc- 
caſion a long Diſpute; but the Probability, I 
think, 
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think, is very clear againſt you, and if there 
was ſuch a Man, it would be much more cre. 5 ö 
dible, that he acted from the Excellency of | 
his Nature, in which ſo many Virtues and 
rare Endowments were aſſembled, than that 
all his good Qualities ſprung from vicious Mo- 
tives. If Pride could be the Cauſe of all this, 
the Effect of it would ſometimes appear in o- 
thers: According to your Syſtem, there is no er 
ſcarcity of it, and there are Men of great J 
Parts and prodigious Eſtates all over Europe: 
Why are there not ſeveral ſuch Patterns to be 5 if 
ſeen up and down, as you have drawn us one; 
and why is it ſo very ſeldom, that many Vi- 
tues and good Qualities are ſeen to meet in one 
Individual? 2 
Cleo. Why ſo few Perſons, tho' there are fo 
many Men of immenſe Fortune, ever arrive 
at any thing like this high pitch of Accom- Ii 
pliſhments, there are ſeveral Reaſons that are t! 
very obvious. In the firſt place, Men differ in 
Temperament: Some are naturally of an 
active, ſtirring; others of an indolent, quiet 
Diſpoſition; ſome of a bold, others of a meeckxk 
Spirit. In the ſecond, it is to be conſider d, 
that this Temperament in Men come to Ma- 
turity is more or leſs conſpicuous, according as 
it has been either check'd or encourag'd by Ex- 


ducation. Thirdly, that on theſe two depend 
the different Perception Men have of Happi- > 
neſs, according to which the Love of Glory 
determines them different ways. Some think 7 
it = 
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1 che greateſt Felicity to govern and rule over 
pthers: Some take the Praiſe of Bravery and 
Vndauntedneſs in Dangers to be the moſt va- 
Juable: Others, Erudition, and to be a cele- 
prated Author: So that, tho' they all love Glo- 
y, they ſet out differently to acquire it. But 
n Man, who hates a Buſtle, and is naturally of 
z quiet, eaſy Temper, and which has been 
*Zencouraged in him by Education, it is ve 
likely might think nothing more deſirable 
then the Character of a Fine Gentleman; and 
if he did, I dare ſay, that he would endea- 
vour to behave himſelf pretty near the Pat- 
tern I have given you; I ſay pretty near, be- 
Zcauſe I may have been miſtaken in ſome 
Things, and as I have not touch'd upon eve- 
ry thing, ſome will ſay, that I have left out 
ſeveral neceſſary ones: But in the main I be- 
lieve, that in the Country and Age we live in, 
the Qualifications I have named would get a 
Man the Reputation I have ſuppoſed him to 
deſire. 
Hor. Without doubt. I make no manner 
of ſcruple about what you faid laſt, and I 
told you before that it was an admirable Cha- 
racter, and pleas'd me exceedingly. That I 
took Notice of your making your Gentleman 
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ſo very Godly as you did, was becauſe it is 
not common, but intended it not as a Refle- 
1 ction. One thing indeed there was in which 
I differ'd from you; but that was merely ſpe- 
culative; and, ſince I have reflected on what 
* you | 
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you anſwered me, I don't know, but I my} 
be in the wrong, as I ſhould certainly belie- 
myſelf to be, if there really was ſuch a Ma, 
and he was of the contrary Opinion: To ſuch 
a fine Genius I would pay an uncommon De. 
ference, and with great Readineſs ſubmit 1 
Underſtanding to his ſuperior Capacity. Bu fl 
the Reaſons you give, why thoſe Effect 
which you aſcribe to Pride, are not more com. hi 
mon, the Cauſe being ſo univerſal, I think ar 
inſufficient. That Men are prompted to fol“ Al 
low different Ends, as their Inclinations differ,” BI 
I can eaſily allow; but there are great Num. gi. 
bers of rich Men that are likewiſe of a quie : 
and indolent Diſpoſition, and moreover very} * 
deſirous of being thought fine Gentlemen? 
How comes it, that among ſo many Perſom 
of high Birth, princely Eſtates and the moſt” ? 
refin'd Education, as there are in Chriſtendom, # 
that ſtudy, travel, and take great Pains to be F 
well accompliſh'd, there is not one, to whom im 
all the good Qualities and every thing you #'* 
named could be applied without Flattery? th 
Cleo. It is very poſſible, that thouſands may; Z" 
aim at this, and not one of them ſucceed u # 
that Degree: in ſome perhaps the predomi-} F,. 
nant Paſſion is not ſtrong enough entirely e 
ſubdue the reſt: Love or Covetouſneſs ma) . a h 
divert others: Drinking, Gaming may dray| \* 
away many, and break in upon their Reſolu-. po! 
tion; they may not have ſtrength to perſevere 
in a Deſign, and ſteadily to purſue the 1 F 
Ends; 
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1 Ends; or they may want a true Taſte and 
Knowledge of what is eſteem'd by Men of 
Judgment; or laſtly they may not be ſo tho- 
Foughly well-bred as is required to conceal 
Fhemſelves on all Emergencies: For the Pra- 
Mtical Part of Diſſimulation is infinitely more 
Hifficult than che Theory; and any one of 


*Þinder the finiſhing of ſuch a Piece. 

Hor. I ſhall not diſpute that with you: But 
All this while you have proved nothing, not 
given the leaſt Reaſon why you ſhould ima- 
| Fine, that a Man of a Character, to all out- 
a ard Appearance ſo bright and beautiful, 
cted from vicious Motives. You would not 


Cauſe why you ſuſpect him. 

Cleo. By no means; nor have I advanced 
any thing, that is ill-natured or uncharitable: 
* For I have not ſaid, that if I found a Gentle- 
man in Poſſeſſion of all the Things I men- 
Fion'd, I would give his rare Endowments 
this Turn, and think all his Perfections de- 
rived from no better Stock than an extraordi- 
mary Love of Glory. What I argue for, and 
jnſiſt upon, is, the Poſſibility that all theſe 
% Things might be per form'd by a Man from 
no other Views, and with no other Helps, than 
thoſe I have named: Nay, I believe more- 
over, that a Gentleman fo accompliſh'd, all 
bis Knowledge and great Parts notwithſtand- 
ing, may himſelf be ignorant, or at leaſt 

* F not 


theſe Obſtacles is ſufficient to ſpoil all, and 


.FFondemn him without ſo much as naming the 
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not well aſſured of the Motive he 10 
from. 

Hor. This is more unintelligible than an 
thing you have ſaid yet; Why will you hey 
Difficulties upon one another, without ſolving 4 
any? I deſire you would clear up this laſt Pe 
radox, before you do any thing elſe. f 

Cleo. In order to obey you, I muſt put yal E 
in mind of what happens in early Education e 
by the firſt Rudiments of which Infants a 
taught, in the Choice of Actions to pref 
the Precepts of others, to the Dictates of the? i 
own Inclinations; which in ſhort is no mo ge. 
thandoing as they are bid. To gain this Point 3 
Puniſhments and Rewards are not neglect aa] 
and many different Methods are made uſe oY 
but it is certain, that nothing proves mos 
often effectual for this Purpoſe, or has a gr 
er Influence upon Children, than the Hand 
that is made of Shame ; which, tho' a natur | 
Paſſion, they would not be ſenſible of ſo ſor 
if we did not artfully rouſe and ſtir it up 
them, before they can ſpeak or go: By which 
means, their Judgments being then weak, W 
may teach them to be aſham'd of what w. 
pleaſe, as ſoon as we can perceive them 1 
be any ways affected with the Paſſion itfel! 
But as the fear of Shame is very anker 
where there is but little Pride; ſo it is impoſ 
ſible to augment the firſt, withour increaling 1 
the latter in the ſame Proportion. 2 
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Hor. I ſhould have thought that this In- 
ereaſe of Pride would render Children more 
ſtubborn and leſs docile. 

Cleo. You judge right, it would ſo; and 
uſt have been a great Hindrance to good 
anners, till Experience taught Men, that, 
o' Pride was not to be deſtroy d by Force, it 
Wight be govern'd by Stratagem; and that the 
peſt way to manage it, is by playing the Paſ- 
on againſt itſelf. Hence it is that in an art- 
ul Education we are allow'd to place as much 
Pride as we pleaſe in our Dexterity of con- 


0 zaling it. I do not ſuppoſe, that this cover- 
ing ourſelves, notwithſtanding the Pride we 
fake in it, is perform'd without a Difficulty 


mat is plainly felt, and perhaps very unplea- 
ant at firſt; but this wears off as we grow 
p; and when a Man has behaved himſelf 
ich ſo much Prudence as I have deſcrib'd, 
i Fved up to the ſtricteſt Rules of good Breed- 
ing for many Years, and has gain'd the Eſteem 
1 Þf all that know him, when his noble and 
c Polite Manner is become habitual to him, it 
b poſſible, he may in time forget the Princi- 


* 


t ple he fer out with, and become ignorant, or 
It leaſt inſenſible of the hidden Spring, that 
gives Life and Motion to all his Actions. 

Hor. I am convinc'd of the great Uſe that 
i may be made of Pride, if you will call it fo; 
put I am not ſatisfied yet, how a Man of fo 
S uch Senſe, Knowledge and Penetration, one 
S at underſtands himſelf ſo entirely well, 
A F 2 ſhould 
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ſhould be ignorant of his own Heart, and U 
Motives he acts from. What is it that h 'F 
duces you to believe this, beſides the Poſſbily 2 
ty of his F orgetfulneſs? 


Cleo. I have two Reaſons for it, hic | 1 


deſire may be ſeriouſly conſider d. The fr 
is, that in what relates to ourſelves, eſpecii 
ly our on Worth and Excellency, Pride blinzR 

the Underſtanding in Men of Senſe and g 
Parts as well as in others, and the greater V.? 
lue we may reaſonably ſet upon ourſelves, t: % 
fitter we are to ſwallow the groſſeſt Flatter- 


in ſpite of all our Knowledge and Abilite . 


in other Matters: Witneſ? Alexander the Gris 
whoſe vaſt Genius could not hinder him fra 


doubting ſeriouſly, whether he was a God 


not. My ſecond Reaſon will prove to u F 
that, if the Perſon in queſtion was capabler 
examining himſelf, it is yet highly impro 


ble, that he would ever ſet about it: For! » 
muſt be granted, that in order to ſearch im 


ourſelves, it is required, we ſhould be willig 


as well as able; and we have all the Reaſon! 


the World to think, that there is nothin 
which a very proud Man of ſuch high Qu % 


lifications would avoid more e tha 


ſuch an Enquiry: Becauſe for all other AG * 


of Self- denial he is repaid in his darling Pi" 
ſion; but this alone is really mortifying, aW 
the only Sacrifice of his Quiet, for whichx 
can have no Equivalent. If the Hearts of ts: 4 
beſt and ſincereſt Men are corrupt and deceit; 
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ppl, what Condition muſt theirs be in, whoſe 
"Whole Life is one continued Scene of Hypo- 
—eriſy! Therefore enquiring within, and bold- 
*H ſearching into ones own Boſom, muſt be the 
moſt ſhocking Employment, that a Man can 


hy ve his Mind to, whoſe greateſt Pleaſure con- 
9 s in ſecretly admiring himſelf. It would 


ill Manners after this to appeal to your 


elf; but the Severity of the Task. 
05 Hor. Say no more, I yield this Point, tho 
h I own, I cannot conceive what Advantage you 


tan expect from it: For, inſtead of removing, 
It will rather help to increaſe the grand Difh- 
fFulty, which is to prove, that this complete 
Perſon you have deſcrib'd, acts from a vicious 
Motive: And if that be not your Deſign, I 
fannot ſee what you drive at. | 
Cleo. I told you it was. 

Hor. You muſt have a prodigious Sagacity 
in detecting abſtruſe Matters beyond other 


7 en. 


Cleo. You wonder, I know, which way I 
Zrrogate to my ſelf ſuch a ſuperlative Degree 
pf Penetration, as to know an artful cunning 
Man better than he does himſelf, and how I 


fare pretend to enter and look into a Heart, 


which I have own'd to be completely well 
Zconceal'd from all the World; which in ſtrict- 
neſs is an Impoſſibility, and conſequently not 
to be bragg' d of but by a Coxcomb. 

For. You may treat yourſelf as you pleaſe, 


5 Hl have ſaid no ſuch thing; but I own that I 


F 4 long 
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long to ſee it proved, that you have this C. gle 
pacity. I remember the Character very well yy 
Notwithſtanding the Precautions you have u. 
ken, it is very full: I told you before, th 
where Things have a handſom Appearance f 
every way, there can be no juſt Cauſe to ſul 
pet them. TI ſtick cloſe to that; your Gen 
tleman is all of a piece: You ſhall alter no 
thing, either by retracting any of the god NT 
Qualities you have given him, or making A 


way of dragging the lurking Fiend from h 
darkeſt Receſſes into a glaring Light, when 
all the World ſhall know him. | 
Hor. I don't think myſelf a Match for 5 
in Argument; but I have a great Mind to * 
your Gentleman's Advocate againſt all y 
Infallibility: I never liked a Cauſe better it " 
my Life. Come, I undertake to defend hin 
in all the Suppoſitions you can make, that an. 
reaſonable, and conſiſtent with what you hac 
ſaid before. — 1} 
Cleo. Very well: Let us ſuppoſe what ma 
happen to the molt inoffenfive, the moſt pr: 
dent and beſt-bred Man; that our fine Ge 
cleman 2 
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% leman differs in Opinion before Company, 
ll with another, who is his Equal in Birth and 
Quality, but not ſo much Maſter over his out- 
yard Behaviour, and leſs guarded in his Con- 
guct: Let this Adverſary mal d propos, grow 
u zvarm, and ſeem to be wanting in the Reſpect 
at is due to the other, and reflect on his 
Honour in ambiguous Terms. What is your 
Client to do? 
Hor. Immediately to ask for an Explana- 
u. tion. 
Cleo. Which if the hot Man diſregards with 
2 Scorn, or flatly refuſes to give, Satisfaction 
muſt be demanded, and tilt they muſt. 
Hor. You are too haſty: It happen'd before 
Company; in ſuch Caſes, Friends or any Gen- 
tlemen preſent, ſhould interpoſe and take care, 
that, if threatning Words enſue, they are by 
the civil Authority both put under Arreſt, 
and before they came to uncourteous Lan- 
guage, they ought to have been parted by 
friendly Force, if it were poſſible. After that, 
Overtures may be made of Reconciliation 
wich the niceſt Regard to the Point of Ho- 
i $oour. | 
n Cleo. I don't ask for Directions to prevent 
n. a2 Quarrel; what you ſay may be done, or it 
may not be done: The good Offices of Friends 
may ſucceed, and they may not ſucceed. I 
„am to make what Suppoſitions I think fit 
within the Verge of Poſſibility, ſo they are 
1-7 reaſonable and conſiſtent with the Character I 
"mW F 4 haye 
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uu drawn: Can we not ſuppoſe theſe tu 
erſons in ſuch a Situation, that you your.” 
ſelf would adviſe your Friend to ſend his Ad, 2 
verſary a Challenge? "2 v 
Hor. Without doubt ſuch a thing may ha 
en. it 
f Cleo. That's enough. After that a Duff 
muſt enſue; in which, without determiniag 
any thing, the Fine Gentleman, we'll ſay, be 
haves himſelf with the utmoſt Gallantr y. 
Hor. To have expected or ſuppos'd othe® 
wiſe would have been unreaſonable. 1295 
Cleo. You ſee therefore how fair I am. Bu 
what is it, pray, that ſo ſuddenly diſpoſes 8 
courteous ſweet-temper'd Man, for ſo ſmal* 
an Evil, to ſeek a Remedy of that extrem 
Violence? but above all, what is it, th“ 
buoys up and ſupports him againſt the Fes 
of Death? for there lies the greateſt Diff. 
culty. 2 
Hecr. His natural Courage and Intrepidit,? 
built on the Innocence of his Life, andi 
Rectitude of his Manners. . _ £ 
Cleo. But what makes fo juſt and pruden 
a Man, that has the Good of Society 
much at Heart, act knowingly againſt tht 
Laws of his Country? "i 
Hor. The ſtri& Obedience he pays to the 
Laws of Honour, which are ſuperior to l 
others. 2 
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Cleo. If Men of Honour would act cor 


ſiſtently, they ought all to be Roman Cath 
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Hor. Why, pray? = 

Cleo. Becauſe they prefer oral Tradition to 
d all written Laws: For no body can tell, 
*Z when, in what King's or Emperor's Reign, 
in what Country, or by what Authority theſe 


*Z Laws of Honour were firſt enacted: It is very 
+.# ſtrange they ſhould be of ſuch Force. 
Hor. They were wrote and engraved in e- 
very one's Breaſt that is a Man of Honour: 
there is no denying of it, you are conſcious of 
x 5 it your ſelf, every body feels it within. 
Cleo. Let them be wrote or engraved 
vwhere- ever you T. they are directly op- 
poſite to and claſhing with the Laws of God; 
and if the Gentleman I deſcribed was as ſin- 
cere in his Religion as he appear'd to be, he 
2X muſt have been of an Opinion contrary to 
yours; for Chriftians of all Perſuaſions are 
unanimous in allowing the Divine Laws to 
be far above all other; and that all other 


7,2x Conſiderations ought to give way to them. 
2 How, and under what Pretence can a Chri- 


tian, who is a Man of Senſe, ſubmit or a- 
gree to Laws that preſcribe Revenge, and 
7 countenance Murder; both which are ſo ex- 
* preſly forbid by the Precepts of his Reli- 
= gion? | 
he Hor. I am no Caſviſt: But you know, 
that what I fay is true; and that among Per- 
ſons of Honour a Man would be laugh'd at, 
, that ſhould make ſuch a Scruple. Not but 
„ that I think killing a Man to be a great Sin, 
8 | where 
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where it can be help'd; and. that all prudent © 
Men ought to avoid the Occaſion, as much 
28 it is in their Power: He is highly blame. 
able who is the firſt Aggreſſor, and gives the 
Affront; and whoever enters upon it out 449 4 | 
Levity, or feeks a Quarrel out of Wanton. T | 
neſs, ought to be hang d: No body would 
chooſe i it, who is not a Fool; and yer, when 
it is forc'd upon one, all the Wiſdom in the 
World cannot teach him how to avoid it. l 
has been my Caſe, you know: I ſhall neva?” 1 
forget the Reluctancy I had againſt it; bu 2 
Neceſſity has no Law. 80 
Cleo. I ſaw you that very Morning, wil 5 
you ſeem'd to bs ſedate and void of Paſſion: 
You could have no Concern. 75 4 
Hor. It is filly to ſhew any at ſuch Times: 
but I know beſt what I felt; the Struggle! 
bad within was unſpeakable: It is a terrible” + 
Thing. I would then have given a conſider! 
able. Part of my Eſtate, that the Thing | 
which forc'd me into it had not happen d 
and yet upon leſs Provocation I would ad 
the ſame Part again to-morrow. 5 
Cleo. Do you remember what your Con- 
cern was chiefly about ? | 
Hor. How can you ask? It is an Affair. | 15 
the higheſt Importance that can occur in 
Life; I was no Boy; it was aiter we came 
from Italy, I was in my Nine and Twentieth 
Vear, had very good Acquaintance, and wel 
not ill received: A Man of that . . 
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Health and Vigour, who has ſeven thouſand 
ZZ Year, and the Proſpect of being a Peer of 
9 England, has no Reaſon to quarrel with the 
World, or wiſh himſelf out of it. It is a 
very great Hazard a Man runs in a Duel; 
beſides the Remorſe and Uneaſineſs one muſt 
feel as long as he lives, if he has the Misfor- 
tune of killing his Adverſary. It is impoſſi- 
ble to reflect on all theſe Things, and at the 
fſame Time reſolve to run thoſe Hazards, (tho 
there are other Conſiderations of ſtill greater 
Moment) without being under a prodigious 

Concern. 

Cleo. You fay nothing about the Sin. 
Hor. The Thoughts of that, without doubt, 
are a great Addition; but the other Things 
ate fo weighty of themſelves, that a Man's 
Condition at ſuch a Time is very perplex'd, 
without further Reflection. 

Cleo. You have now a very fine Opportu- 
== nity, Horatio, of looking into your Heart, 
d and, with a little of my Aſſiſtance, examin- 
ing yourſelf, If you can condeſcend to this, 

I promiſe you, that you ſhall make great Diſ- 
n. coveries, and be convinc'd of Truths you are 

now unwilling to believe. A Lover of Ju- 
of ſtice and Probity, as you are, ought not to be 
in fond of a Road of Thinking, where he is 
ne always forc'd to skulk, and never dares to 
m meet with Light or Reaſon. Will you ſuf- 
7552 fer me to ask you ſome Queſtions, and will 


you 
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you anſwer them directly and in good Hu- 779 
mour? N 
Hor. I will, without Reſerve. 3.4 
Cleo. Do you remember the Storm up 54 
the Coaſt of Genoa? 9 
Hor. Going to Naples? very well; 
makes me cold to think of it. 
Cleo. Was you afraid ? 8 
Hor. Never more in my Life. I hate thi 
fickle Element, I can't endure the Sea. af 


Cleo. What was you afraid of ? 4 
Hor. That's a pretty Queſtion: Do you 7 + 
think a young Fellow of Six and Twenty, ; 
I was then, and in my Circumſtances, had? 
e Mind to be drown'd? The Captain 4 : 
imſelf ſaid we were in Danger. 1 
Cleo. But neither he nor any body elſe di.. 
cover'd half ſo much Fear and Anxiety = 7 
you did. 45 
Hor. There was no body there, yourſell, R 
excepted, that had half a quarter ſo much 4 bs 
to loſe as I had: Beſides, they are uſed to 1 
the Sea; Storms are familiar to them. I ha! 1 
never been at Sea before, but that fine After. i , 
noon we croſs d from Dover to Calais. A x 
Cleo. Want of Knowledge and Experience 1 


may make Men apprehend Danger where 
there is nor; but real Dangers, when they 
are known to be ſuch, try the natural Cou- 7 ; 
rage of all Men; whether they have been ; 
uſed to them or not: Sailors are as unwilling F « 
to loſe their Lives as other People, E 2 
Hor. 
6 


% 
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* Pr. I am not aſhamed to own, that I am 
a great Coward at Sea: Give me Terra Fir- 
ma, and then —— 

Cleo. Six or ſeven Months after you fought 
that Duel, I remember you had the Small- 
Pox; you was then very much afraid of dy- 
ing. 
Hor. Not without a Cauſe. 

Cleo. I heard your Phyſicians ſay, that the 
= violent Apprehenſion you was under, hin- 
= der'd your Sleep, increaſed your Fever, and 


was as miſchievous to you as the Diſtemper 
WS icfelf. 

Hor. That was a terrible Time; I'm glad 
= it is over: I had a Siſter died of it. Before 
I had it, I was in perpetual Dread of it, and 
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many times to hear it named only has made 
me uneaſy. 

= Cleo. Natural Courage is a general Armour 
= againſt the Fear of Death, whatever Shape 
that appears in, Si fractus illabatur orbis. It 
ſupports a Man in tempeſtuous Seas, and in a 
burning Fever, whilſt he is in his Senſes, as 
well as in a Siege before a Town, or in a Duel 
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Hor. What! you are going to ſhew me 
that J have no Courage. 
Cleo. Far from it; it would be ridiculous 
to doubt a Man's Bravery, that has ſhewn it 
in ſuch an extraordinary manner as you have 
done more than once: What I queſtion is the 
Ppithet you join'd to it at firſt, the Word 
| 3 natural 3 
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natural; for there is a great Difference be. bs 
tween that and artificial Courage. 

Hor. That's a Chicane I won't enter into f 
But I am not of your Opinion, as to what? 
you ſaid before. A Gentleman is not requi - 4 
red to ſhew his Bravery, but where his Ho- 
nour is concern'd; and if he dares to fight 
for his King, his Friend, his Miſtreſs, and 
every thing where his Reputation is engaged, 
you ſhall think of him what you pleaſe for © 
the reſt. Beſides that in Sickneſs and othet 
Dangers, as well as Afflictions, where the 
Hand of God is plainly to be ſeen, Cour i | 
and Intrepidity are impious as well as imper- a 
tinent. Undauntedneſs in Chaſtiſements is: 
Kind of Rebellion: It is waging War with 
Heaven, which none but Atheiſts and Free. 
Thinkers would be guilty of; it is only they 7 a 
that can glory in Impenitence, and talk of 
dying hard. All others, that have any Senſe 7 
of Religion, deſire to repent before they go = 
out of the World: The beſt of us don't al. 
ways live as we could wiſh to die. 41 

Cleo. 1 am very glad to hear you are fo +: 
religious: But don't you perceive yet, how 7 
inconſiſtent you are with yourſelf; how can | i 
a Man fincerely wiſh to repent, that wilful- 11 
ly plunges himſelf into a mortal Sin, and an Þ 
Action where he runs a greater and more | 
immediate Hazard of his Lite, than he could 
have done in almoſt any other; without | 


Force or Neceſſity? 
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2 Hor. I have over and over own'd to you 
that Duelling is a Sin; and, unleſs a Man is 
forced to it by Neceſſity, I believe, a mortal 
tone: But this was not my Caſe, and there- 
fore I hope God will forgive me: Let them 
| look to it that make a Sport of it. But when 
(>: Man comes to an Action with the utmoſt 
| ZReluRancy, and what he does is not poſſibly 
to be avoided, I think he then may juſtly be 
1 3 to be forc'd to it, and to act from Neceſ- 
tity. You may blame the rigorous Laws of 
Honour, and the Tyranny of Cuſtom, but a 
: Man that will live in the World muſt and is 
bound to obey them. Would not you do ic 
Vvourſelf? 
Cleo. Don't ask me what I would do: The 
Queſtion is, what every body ought to do. Can 
a Man believe the Bible, and at the ſame 
time apprehend a Tyrant more crafty or 
malicious, more unrelenting or inhuman than 
the Devil, or a Miſchief worſe than Hell, and 
. *ZPains-either more exquiſite or more durable 
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1 Urban Torments unſpeakable and yet everlaſt- 
ing? You don't anſwer. What Evil is it? 
„Think of it, and tell me what diſmal Thing 
it is you apprehend, ſhould you neglect 
thoſe Laws, and deſpiſe that Tyrant: what 
Calamity could befal you? Let me know the 
= worſt that can be fear'd. 

Hor. Would you be poſted for a Coward ? 
Cle. For what? for not daring to violate 
all human and divine Laws? 
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Hor. Strictly ſpeaking you are in the right, 
it is unanſwerable: But who will confide | c 
Things in that Light? 
Cleo. All good Chriſtians. p. 
Hor. Where are they then? for all Man. 
kind in general would deſpiſe and laugh at: 
Man who ſhould move thoſe Scruples. 1 F 
have heard and ſeen Clergymen themſelves in 
Company ſhew their Contempt of Poltrons 2 
whatever they might talk or recommend in 
the Pulpit. Entirely to quit the World, and | 
at once to renounce the Converſation of al = 2 
Perſons that are valuable in it, is a terrible Y 
Thing to reſolve upon. Would you become: 
Town and Table-talk? could you ſubmit tobe 
the Jeſt and Scorn of Publick-Houſes, Stage. 
Coaches, and Market-Places? Is not this che 
certain Fate of a Man, who ſhould refuſe ol 
fight, or bear an Affront without Reſentment! i 
Be juſt, Cleomenes ; is it to be avoided? Muſt In 
he not be made a common Laughing: ſtock 4 
be pointed at in the Streets, and ſerve for Di- 3 
verſion to the very Children, to Link-boys ! 
and Hackney-Coachmen? Is it a Thought 
to be borne with Patience? 9 
Cleo. How come you now to have ſuch an 
anxious Regard for what may be the Opinion 
of the Vulgar, whom at other times you ſo » 
heartily deſpiſe? 1 
Hor. All this is Reaſoning, and you know | 
the Thing will not bear 1 it: How can you 1 
ſo cruel ? 
a 1 
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Cleo. How can you be ſo backward in diſ- 
covering and owning the Paſſion, that is fo 
>>&onſpicuouſly the Occaſion of all this, the pal- 
pable and only Cauſe of the Uneaſineſs we feel 
t the Thoughts of being deſpis'd ? 

Hor. I am not ſenſible of any; and I de- 
gare to you, that I feel nothing that moves 
he to ſpeak as I do, but the Senſe and Prin- 
| Siple of Honour within me. 

Cleo. Do you think that the loweſt of the 
| Mob, and the Scum of the People, are poſ- 
| X&('d of any Part of this Principle? 

Hor. No, indeed. 

Cleo. Or that among the higheſt Quality 
Infants can be affected with it before they are 


T8 
vo Years old? 
8 Hor. Ridiculous. 


Cleo. If neither of theſe are affected with 
, then Honour ſhould be either adventitious, 

Ind acquir'd by Culture; or, if contain'd in 
he Blood of thoſe that are nobly born, im- 
. Perceptible till the Years of Diſcretion; and 
either of them can be ſaid of the Principle, 
he palpable Cauſe I ſpeak of. For we plain- 
Y ſee on the one hand, that Scorn and Ridi- 
Fule are intollerable to the pooreſt Wretches, 


und that there is no Beggar ſo mean or miſe- 
Fable, that Contempt will never offend him: 
On the other, that human Creatures are ſo 
krarly influenced by the Senſe of Shame, that 
Children, by being laugh'd at and made a Jeſt 
of, may be ſer a crying before they can well 
1 G | ſpeak 


= 
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ſpeakor go. Whatever therefore this mig, 
ty Principle is, it is born with us, ande 
longs to our Nature: Are you unacquainmm 5 
with the proper, genuine, homely Name c 4 
it? — 


Hor. I know you call it Pride. I W896 
diſpute with you about Principles and O 
gins of Things; but that high Value whid 
Men of Honour ſet upon themſelves as fuck 
and which is no more than what is due to th 
Dignity of our Nature, when well cultivam - 
is the Foundation of their Character, and 
Support to them in all Difficulties, that i 
of great Uſe to the Society. The Deſire li, 
wiſe of being thought well of, and the L 
of Praiſe and even of Glory are commendabè 8 
Qualities, that are beneficial to the Publ”. 
The Truth of this is manifeſt in the Revert 
all ſhameleſs People that are below Infany 
and matter not what is ſaid or thought 
them, theſe, we ſee, nd body can trut* 
they ſtick at nothing, and if they can bu 
avoid Death, Pain, and penal Laws, are d 
ways ready to execute all manner of Mi 
chief, their Selfiſnneſs or any brutal Appeti 
ſhall prompt them to, without Regard to th" 
Opinion of others: Such are juſtly call'd Mu q 
of no Principles, becauſe they have nothin! 
of any Strength within, that can either ſpu 2 
them on to brave and virtuous Actions, or e.. q 
ſtrain them from Villany and Baſeneſs. . 
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C beo. The firſt Part of your Aſſertion is ve- 
ry true, when that high Value, that Deſire 
and that Love are kept within the Bounds of 
ZRMeaſon: But in the ſecond there is a Miſ- 
take; thoſe, whom we call Shameleſs, are 
pot more deſtitute of Pride than their Berters. 
=: member what I have ſaid of Education, and 
he Power of it; you may add Inclinations, 
: 

l 


Knowledge, and Circumſtances; for as Men 
iffer in all theſe, ſo they are differently in- 
15 Nuenced and wrought upon by all the Paſſi- 
bons. There is nothing that ſome Men may 
, ot be taught to be aſhamed of. The ſame 
„ Paſſion, that makes the well-bred Man and 
prudent Officer value and ſecretly admire 
bemſelves for the Honour and Fidelity they 
„ Hiſplay, may make the Rake and Scoundrel 
prag of their Vices and boaſt of their Impu- 
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„ Hor. I cannot comprehend, how a Man of 
„ onour, and one that has none, ſhould both 


Ma from the ſame Principle. 
i . Cleo. This is not more ſtrange, than that 
ix Self-love may make a Man deſtroy himſelf, 
„Vet nothing is more true; and it is as certain, 
n chat ſome Men indulge their Pride in being 
10 ſhameleſs. To underſtand human Nature re- 
o dulres Study and Application, as well as Pene- 
tation and Sagacity. All Paſſions and In- 
tincts in general were given to all Animals 
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for ſome wieſ End, tending to the Preſerva- 
tion and Happineſs either of themfelves or 
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their Species: It is our Duty to hinder them 
from being detrimental or offenſive to any 
Part of the Society; but why ſhould we be 
aſhamed of having them? The Inſtinct 7 
high Value, which every Individual has for: 
himſelf, is a very uſeſul Paſſion: but a Paſfſ. 
on it is, and though I could demonſtrate * 
that we ſhould be miſerable Creatures with.“ 
out it, yet, when it is exceſſive, it often 
the Cauſe of endleſs Miſchiefs. 201 
Hor. But in well-bred People it never i a 
exceſſive. ; 
Cleo. You mean the Exceſs of it never ap- 
pears outwardly: But we ought never u. 
judge of its Height or Strength from what 
we can diſcover of the Paſſion itſelf, bu Fi 
from the Effects it produces: It often is mot 
ſuperlative, where it is moſt conceal'd; ani 
nothing increaſes and influences it more, th 
what is call'd arefin'd Education, and a co 
tinual Commerce with the Beau monde: Tit 
only Thing, that can ſubdue or any wr, 
—_ it, is a ſtrict Adherence to the Chriſtian 
Religion. =: 4 
Her. Why do you ſo much infiſt upon it, H 
that this Principle, this Value Men ſet up a 
themſelves, is a Paſſion? And why will yo: 
chuſe to call it Pride rather than Honour? | 
Cleo. For very good Reaſons. Fixing thi? 
Principle in human Nature, in the firſt place 
takes away all Ambiguity: Who is a Man d 
Honour, and who is not, is often a * 3 
. oline 
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Point; and, among thoſe, that are allow'd to 
be ſuch, the ſeveral Degrees of Strictneſs in 
zomplying with the Rules of it, make great 
Difference in the Principle itſelf. But a Paſ- 
Son that is born with us is unalterable, and 
art of our Frame, whether it exerts itſelf 
Sr not: The Eſſence of it is the ſame, which 
ay ſoever it is taught to turn. Honour is 
e undoubted Offspring of Pride, but the 
i; Fame Cauſe produces not always the ſame Ef- 
—Fe&t. All the Vulgar, Children, Savages and. 
many others that are not affected with any 
genſe of Honour, have all of them Pride, as 
qs evident from the Symptoms. Secondly, it 
hi us to explain the Phenomena that oc- 
tur in Quarrels and Affronts, and the Beha- 
*Fiour of Men of Honour on theſe Occaſions, 
Frhich cannot be accounted for any other 
Way. But what moves me to it moſt of all, 
js the prodigious Force and exorbitant Power 
of this Principle of Self-Eſteem, where it 
* C.. been long gratify'd and encourag'd. You 
1 Femember the Concern you was under, when 
pu bad that Duel upon your Hands, and the 
great Reluctancy you felt in doing what you 
u lid; you knew it to be a Crime, and at the 
1, Jame Time had a ſtrong Averſion to it; What 
u fecret Power was it, that ſubdued your Will 
and gain'd the Victory over that great Re- 
juctancy 2% felt againſt it? You call it Ho- 
,Dour, and the too ſtrict though unavoidable 
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a Adherence to the Rules of it: But Men ne- 
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ver commit Violence upon themſelves but i. 
ſtruggling with the Paſſions that are innay 
and natural to them. Honour is acquir{ 
and the Rules of it are taught: Nothing ad 
ventitious, that ſome are poſleſs'd and other? 
deſtitute of, could raiſe ſuch inteſtine W 
and dice Commotions within us; and thetw 
fore whatever is the Cauſe, that can thus d 
vide us againſt ourſelves, and as it wen, 
rend human Nature in twain, muſt be P 
of us; and to ſpeak without Diſguiſe, thi 
Struggle in your Breaſt was between the Fes? 
of Shame and the Fear of Death; had thi 
latter not been ſo conſiderable, your Struts 
would have been leſs: Still the firſt conque: 
ed, becauſe it was ſtrongeſt ; bur if your Fe 
of Shame had been inferior to that of Dead 
you would have reaſon'd otherwiſe, an** 
found out ſome Means or other to have? 
voided Fighting. a 
Hor. This is a ſtrange Anatomy of hum . 
Nature. 2 
Cleo. Vet, for want of making Uſe of i 
the Subject we are upon is not rightly rr. : 
ſtood by many; and Men have diſcours'd % 
ry inconſiſtently on Duelling. A Divine v. 
wrote a Dialogue to explode that Practic F# 
ſaid, that thoſe who were guilty of ir, hu Wl 
miſtaken Notions of, and went by falſe Ru g 
of Honour; for which my Friend juſtly rich 
cul'd him; ſayig, You may as well deny, tb . 
is th: Faſhion what you ſee every body wy p 
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. . ſay, that demanding and giving Satisfac- 
„ fen is againſt the Law of true Honour, Had 


0 t Man underſtood human Nature, he 
d Huld not have commuted ſuch a Blunder: 
ut when once he took it for granted, that 


Fonour is a juſt and good Principle, without 
Wquiring into the Cauſe of it among the Paſ- 
Hons, it is impoſſible he ſhould have account- 
{= for Duelling, in a Chriſtian pretending to C 
get from ſuch a Principle; and therefore in 

other Place, with the ſame Juſtice, he ſaid, 
"tha: a Man who had accepted a Challenge 
Fas not qualify'd to make his Will, becauſe 
e was not Compos Mentis: He might with 
cater Shew of Reaſon have ſaid, that he 
"Fas bewitch'd. 
Hor. Why ſo? 

Cleo. Becauſe People out of their Wits, as 

„ ſbey think at Random, ſo commonly they act 

nd talk incoherently; but when a Man of 
now Sobriety, and who ſhews no manner 
25 Diſcompoſure, diſcourſes and behaves him- 


„ felf in every thing, as he is uſed to do; and 
"i Moreover, reaſons on Points of great Nicety 
ith the utmoſt Accuracy, it is impoſſible we 


mould take him to be either a Fool or a Mad- 
« man; and when ſuch a Perſon in an Affair of 
a the higheſt Importance acts ſo diametrically a- 
% ga inſt his Intereſt, that a Child can ſee it; and 
* with Deliberation purſues his own Deſtruction, 
Fioſe who believe that there are malignant Spi- 
kits of that Power, would rather imagine, that 
G4 he 
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he was led away by ſome Enchantment, ast 
over-rul'd by the Enemy of Mankind, h 
they would fancy a palpable Abſurdity : B 
even the Suppoſition vf that is not ſufficiex 8 
to ſolve the Difficulty, without the Help 
that ſtrange Anatomy. For what Spelle 
Witchcraft is there, by the Deluſion of whi 
a Man of Underſtanding ſhall, keeping hi! 
Senſes, miſtake an imaginary Duty for an u 
avoidable Neceſſity to break all real Obligat. 
ons? But let us wave all Ties of Religion: 
well as human Laws, and the Perſon . 
ſpeak of be a profeſs d Epicure, that has m 
Thoughts of Futurity; what violent Powe 
of Darkneſs is it, that can force and com 
pel a peaceable quiet Man, neither inuredi 
Hardſhip, nor valiant by Nature, to quit hi * 
beloved Eaſe and Security; and ſeemingly bj; 
Choice to fight in cold Blood for his Lit 
with this comfortable Reflexion, that nc 
thing forfeits it ſo certainly as the entire De. 
feat of his Enemy? 

Hor. As to the Law and the Puniſhmen! 
Perſons of Qualicy have little to fear of that. Þ 

Cleo. You can't ſay that in France, nor the: 
Seven Provinces. But Men of Honour, tha 
are of much lower Ranks, decline Duelling 
no more than thoſe of the higheſt Qualit). 
How many Examples have we, even here, 
gallant Men, that have ſuffer d for it, ei. 
ther by Exile or the Hangman! A Man dd, 
Honour muſt fear nothing: Do but conſidet 
even 
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* 


ary Obſtacle, which this Principle of Self- 


Eſteem has conquer'd at one Time or other; 


a; 
Fai 
= 
v2 
* 


and then tell me whether it muſt not be ſome- 


thing more than Magick, by the Faſcination 
of which, a Man of Taſte and Judgment, in 


Health and Vigour, as well as the Flower of 
his Age, can be tempted and actually drawn 
from the Embraces of a Wife he loves, and 
the Endearments of hopeful Children, from 
polite Converſation and the Charms of Friend- 


ſhip, from the faireſt Poſſeſſions and the hap- 


py Enjoyment of all worldly Pleaſures, to an 
unwarrantable Combat, of. which the Victor 


muſt be expoſed, either to an ignominious 


Death or perpetual Baniſhment. 


confeſs it is very unaccountable : but will 
Four Syſtem explain this; can you make it 
Clear your ſelf ? 

Cleo. Immediately, as the Sun: If you will 


1 Hor. When Things are ſet in this Light, I 


but obſerve two things that muſt neceſſarily 


follow, and are manifeſt from what I have de- 
monſtrated already. The firſt is, that the Fear 


of Shame in general is a Matter of Caprice, 
that varies with Modes and Cuſtoms, and may 
de fix d on different Objects, according to the 
different Leſſons we have receiv'd, and the 
Precepts we are imbued with; and that this 


is the Reaſon, why this Fear of Shame, as it 
is either well or ill-placed, ſometimes pro- 
duces very good Effects, and at others is the 
Cauſe of the moſt enormous Crimes. Se- 


27 condly 
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eondly, that, tho Shame is a real Paſſion, the ; 
Evil to be fear'd from it is altogether imagj. | 
nary, and has no Exiſtence bur in our o.] 
Reflexion on the Opinion of others. nw 
Hor. But there are real and ſubſtantial 2% 
Miſchiefs which a Man may draw upon him. 
ſelf, by misbehaving in Point of Honour; i 4 
may ruin his Fortune and all Hopes of Prefer. 
ment: An Officer may be broken for putting 
1 

1 

. 

1 


up an Affront: No Body will ſerve with: 

Coward, and who will employ him? « 

Cleo. What you urge is altogether out d 
the Queſtion; at leaſt it was in your ow 4 
Caſe; you had nothing to dread or appreheni 
but the bare Opinion of Men. Beſides, wha 3 
the Fear of Shame is ſuperior to that of Death? 
it is likewiſe ſuperior to, and outweighs all 
other Conſiderations; as has been ſuffticienth 
proved: But when the Fear of Shame is n 
violent enough to curb the Fear of Death, no 
thing elſe can; and whenever the Feard 
Death is ſtronger than that of Shame, theres 
no Conſideration that will make a Man fig“ 
in cold Blood, or comply with any of th 
Laws of Honour, where Life is at Stake.” 
Therefore whoever acts from the Fear d 
Shame as a Motive in ſending and accepti 3 

of Challenges, muſt be ſenſible on the on 
hand, that the Miſchiefs he apprehend 
ſhould he diſobey the Tyrant, can only be tt 
Offspring of his own Thoughts; and on th 
other, that if he could be perſuaded any wa 
| vi 
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A. leſſen the great Eſteem and high Value he 
ſets upon himſelf, his Dread of Shame would 
© Skewiſe palpably diminiſh. From all which 

it is moſt evident, that the grand Cauſe of 
this Diſtraction, the powerful Enchanter we 
Fre ſeeking after, is Pride, Exceſs of Pride, 
that higheſt Pitch of Self-Eſteem, to which 
ſome Men may be wound up by an artful E- 
Aucation, and the perpetual Flatteries beſtow'd 
upon our Species, and the Excellencies of our 

5 Nature. This is the Sorcerer, that is able to 
divert all other Paſſions from their natural 
HPbects, and make a rational Creature aſhamed 
pf what is moſt agreeable to his Inclination as 
well as his Duty; both which the Duelliſt 
—Þwns, that he has knowingly acted againſt. 

Hor. What a wonderful Machine, what an 
peterogeneous Compound is Man! You have 
almoſt conquer'd me. 

„Cleo. I aim at no Victory; all I wiſh for is 
«& to do you Service, in undeceiving you. 

Hor. What is the Reaſon that in the ſame 
u Perſon the Fear of Death ſhould be ſo glaring- 
tue y conſpicuous in Sickneſs, or a Storm, and ſo 
ke entirely well hid in a Duel, and all military 

ol! Engagements? Pray ſolve that too. 
ig Cleo. I will as well as I can: On all Emer- 
o _ where Reputation is thought to be 
nch Eoncern'd, the Fear of Shame is effectually 
ur Fous'd in Men of Honour, and immediately 
ue, their Pride ruſhes in to their Aſſiſtance, and 
va Summons all their Strength to fortify and ſup- 


port 
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port them in concealing the Fear of Death ; by | 
which extraordinary Efforts, the latter, that; 
the Fear of Death, is altogether ſtifled, or : ( 
leaſt kept out of Sight, and remains undiſco. 3 
ver d. But in all other Perils, in which they 
don't think their Honour engaged, their Pri- 
lies dormant. And thus the Fear of Death 
being check'd by nothing, appears without 
Diſguiſe. That this is the Reaſon, is manifeſt *# 

£ 

Y 

a 


1 = 
* 
4 * 


from the different Behaviour that is obſervd 
in Men of Honour, according as they are ei. 
ther Pretenders to Chriſtianicy or tainted with? 
Irreligion; for there are of both Sorts; and © 
you ſhall ſee, moſt commonly at leaſt, tht} 
your Efprits forts, and thoſe who would be 
thought to disbelieve a future State, (I ſpeai wp 
of Men of Honour) ſhew the greateſt Calm 
neſs and Intrepidity in the ſame Dangers, 
where the pretended Believers among them ap- r 
pear to be the moſt ruffled and puſillanimous. 
Hor. But why Pretended Believers? at th 
rate there are no Chriſtians among the Men 
of Honour. 4 
Cleo. I don't ſee how they can be real Be- 
lievers. 2 2 
Hor. Why ſo? to 


Cleo. For the ſame Reaſon that a Roma + | 
Catholick cannot be a good Subject always to ge 
be depended upon, in a Proteſtant, or indeed in 
any other Country, but the Dominions of his" 
Holineſs. No Sovereign can confide wich EY 
Safety in a Man's Allegiance, who owns and Fe 

pays J co 
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pays Homage to another Superior Power upon 

7 arch. ] am ſure, you underſtand me. 

Hor. Too well. 

Cleo. You may yoke a Knight with a Pre- 
endary, and put them together into the ſame 

Stall; but Honour and the Chriſtian Religion 


= 


3 


5 5 


l make no Couple, nec in und ſede morantur, 
| any more chan Majeſty and Love. Look back 
eon your own Conduct, and you ſhall find, that 
— what you ſaid of the Hand of God was only 
a shift, an Evaſion, you made to ſerve your 
then preſent Purpoſe. On another Occaſion, 
1 2 had ſaid Veſterday yourſelf, that Provi- 


- gence ſuperintends and governs every thing 


* * 


ithout Exception; you muſt therefore have 
own, that the Hand of God is as much to 
Se ſeen in one common Accident in Life, and 
in one Misfortune, as it is in another, that is 
bot more extraordinary. A ſevere Fit of Sick- 
peſs may be les fatal, than a ſlight Skirmiſh 
petween two hoſtile Parties; and among Men 
pf Honour, there is often as much Danger in 
> Quarrel about nothing, as there can be in 
the moſt violent Storm. Ir is impoſſible there- 
A Woes that a Man of Senſe, who has a ſolid 


ih y with yourſelf. At one time, to juſtify your 
ind Fear of Death, when Pride is abſent, you be- 


s Tome religious on a ſudden, and your Con- 
a | {cience 


« 
* 


- 
. 
* 
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ence then is ſo tenderly ſcrupulous, that ton 
undaunted under Chaſtiſements from the Al. 
mighty, ſeems no Jeſs to you than wagin ! 
War with Heaven; and at another, wha 
Honour calls, you dare not only knowingh"** 
and wilfully break the moſt poſitive Com 
mand of God, but likewiſe to own ; that! 
greateſt Calamity, which, in your Opiniq, ® 
can befal you, is, that the World ſhould be 
lieye, or but ſuſpect of you, that you h!“ 
any Scruple about it. I defy the Wit of Mu 
to carry the Affront to the Divine Majen 
higher, Barely to deny his Being is not hal! 
ſo daring, as it is to do this after you hay 
own'd him to exiſt. No Atheiſm---- 4 
Hor, Hold, Cleomenes; I can no longer reti 
the Force of Truth, and I am reſolved to 
better acquainted with myſelf for the futun 
Let me become your Pupil. _=_ 
Cleo. Don't banter me, Horatio; I don't ps 
tend to inſtruct a Man of your Knowledge 
but if you will take my Advice, ſearch inn 
yourſelf with Care and Boldneſs, and at ys 
Leiſure peruſe the Book I recommended. 
Hor. 1 promiſe you, I will, and ſhall be gli n 
to accept of the handſom Preſent I refused 
Pray ſend a Servant with it to-morrow Mom 
ing, 13 
Cleo It's a Triflle. You had better let on 
of yours go with me now; I ſhall drive Hom gu 
directly. Juve 
Hor. I underſtand your Scruple. It ſhi 
be as you pleaſe. T HU 


* 
4 . 
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BETWEEN 


Horatio and Cleomenes. 


Hen I, 


Thank you for your Book. 
Cleo. Your Acceptance of it I 
acknowledge as a great Favour. 
Hor. I confeſs that once I 
ught no body could have perſuaded me 
Jo read it; but you managed me very skilful- 
ay, and nothing could have convinced me ſo 
well as the Inſtance of Duelling : The Argu- 
ment @ majori ad minus ſtruck me, without 
© "your mentioning it. A Paſſion that can ſub- 
due the Fear of Death, may blind a Man's Un- 
_ 2gerſtanding, and do almoſt every thing elſe. 
3 Ce. It is incredible what ſtrange, vari- 
d pus, unaccountable and contradictory Forms 
ve may be ſhaped into by a Paſſion, that is 


noc 
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not to be gratify'd without being conceal's, RF 
and never enjoy'd with greater Ecſtaſy than 
when we are moſt fully perſuaded, that it is 1 
well hid: and therefore there is no Benevo. 
lence or Good-nature, no amiable Quality, or 
ſocial Virtue, that may not be counterfeited "3 
by it; and in ſhort no Atchievement, good or 8 
bad, that the human Body or Mind are capa- 
ble of, which it may not ſeem to per form. 
As to its blinding and infatuating the Perſons FR 
poſleſs'd with it to a high Degree, there is no p 
Doubt of it: for what Strength of Reaſon, | FR 
pray, what Judgment or Penetration has the g- 
greateſt Genius, if he pretends to any Reli. 
gion, to boaſt of; after he has own'd himſell FR 
to have been more terrify'd by groundleſs Ap. 8 
prehenſions, and an imaginary Evil from vain FR 
impotent Men, whom he has never injured 
than he was alarm'd with the juſt Fears of 2 
real Puniſhment from an all- wiſe and omni 
potent God, whom he has highly offended? Fa; 
Hor. But your Friend makes no ſuch Reli: he 
gious Reflexions: he actually ſpeaks in F- 
vour of Duelling. Pra 
Cleo. What, becauſe he would have the pf 
Laws againſt it as ſevere as poſſible, and no] ite 
Body pardon'd without Exception that offend Yar; 
that way? | 5 = It 
Hor. That indeed ſeems to diſcourage it; but FY 
he ſhews the Neceſſity of keeping up that Cu- FR 
ſtom, to poliſh and brighten Society in general PR 
Cleo. Don't you ſee the Irony there? N 9 
7 


does? 


Faboliſhed. 
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Hor. No indeed: he plainly demonſtrates 


the Uſefulneſs of it, gives as good Reaſons as 


it is poſſible to invent, and ſhews how much 
Converſation would ſuffer if that Practice was 


Cleo. Can you think a Man ſerious on a 
Subject, when he leaves it in the manner he 


Hor. I don't remember thar. 

Cleo. Here is the Book: I'll look for the 
ZPaſſage —— Pray read this. 
Hor. It is flrange that a Nation ſhould 
grudge to ſee perhaps half a dozen Men ſacri- 
Feed in a Twelve-month to obtain ſo valuable a 
Bleſing, as the Politeneſs of Manners, the Plea- 
ſare of Converſation, and the Happineſs of 
Company in general, that is often fo willing to 
expoſe, and ſometimes loſes as many thouſands in 
few Hours, without knowing whether it will 
Wo any good or not. This indeed ſeems to be 
Jaid with a Sneer: but in what goes before 
he is very ſerious. | 
Cleo. He is ſo, when he ſays that the 
Practice of Duelling, that is the keeping up 
pf the Faſhion of it, contributes to the Po- 


Jiteneſs of Manners and Pleaſure of Conver- 
ſation, and this is very true; but that Polite- 


Hveſs itſelf, and that Pleaſure, are the Things 


he laughs at and expoſes throughout his Book. 


Hor. But who knows, what to make of a 
Man, who recommends a thing very ſeriouſly 


In one Page, and ridicules it in the next? 


H Cleo. 
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Cleo. It is his Opinion, that there is no- 1 
lid Principle to go by but the Chriſt ian Rel, 
gion, and that few embrace it with Sinceriiy :; 
Always look upon him in this View, and 
you'll never find him inconſiſtent with hin. 
ſelf. Whenever at firſt fight he ſeems to- 
ſo, look again, and upon nearer Enquiry you 
find; that he is only pointing at or labourin, 
to detect the Inconſiſtency of others with ths 11 
Principles they pretend to. Ne 
Hor. He ſeems to have nothing leſs at Hen f 
than Religion. 1 
Cleo. That's true, and if he had appear 
otherwiſe, he would never have been ready 
the People whom he deſign'd his Book fun 
the Modern Deiſts and all the Beau Mond. 
It is thoſe he wants to come at. To the fri" 
he ſets forth the Origin and Inſufficiency s 
Virrue, and their own Infincerity in the Pri. 11 
tice of it: To the reſt he ſhews the Follyd @! 
Vice and Pleaſure, the Vanity of World To 
Greatneſs, and the Hypocriſy of all thoſe D* 
vines, who pretending to preach the Goſp!" 
give and take Allowances that are inconſiſten 
with, and quite contrary to the Precepts of 
Hor. But this is not the Opinion the Woll 


. 


has of the Book, it is commonly imagin E 

that it is wrote for the Encouragement 08 
Vice, and to debauch the Nation. 3 
Cleo. Have you found any ſuch thing in 
Hor. To ſpeak my Conſcience, I muſt co 
feſs, I have not: Vice is expos'd in it, 1" N 
laugb 
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laugb'd at; but it ridicules War and martial 
Courage, as well as Honour and every thing elſe. 
©, Che. Pardon me, Religion is ridiculed in no 
part of it. 
Hor. But if it is a good Book, why then 
are ſo many of the Clergy ſo much againſt it 
as they are? | 
Cleo. For the Reaſon J have given you: My 
Friend has expos' d their Lives, but he has 
done it in ſuch a Manner, that no Body can 
zſay he has wrong'd them, or treated them 
harſhly. People are never more vex'd, than 
when the thing that offends them, is what 
Ithey muſt not complain of: They give the 
Book an ill Name, becauſe they are angry, 
put it is not their Intereſt, to tell you the true 
Reaſon why they are ſo. I could draw you a 
Parallel Caſe that would clear up this Matter, 
if you would have Patience to hear me, which, 
as you are a great Adin; ol Opera's, I can 
—Fhardly expect. 
Hor. Any thing to be inform'd. 
Cleo. I always had ſuch an Averſion to Eu- 
Inuchs, as no fine ſinging or acting of any of 
them has yet been able to conquer; when I 


8 


hear a Feminine Voice, 1 look for a Petticoat; 
band I. perfectly lothe the fight ot thoſe Sexleſs 
„Animals. Suppoſe that a Man wich the ſame 

= Dillike to them had Wit at u Il, and a Mind 
to laſh that abominable piece of Luxury, by 
"which Men are thought in cold Blood to ſpoil 
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to make waſte of their own Species. In or. 
der to this, we'll ſay, he takes a Handle from 
the Operation itſelf; he deſcribes and treats it 
in the moſt inoffenſive Manner; then ſhews FE 
the narrow Bounds of human Knowledge, 
and the ſmall Aſſiſtance we can have, either l 
from Diſſection or Philoſophy, or any part of 
the Mathematicks to trace and penetrate into 
the Cauſe 4 Priori, why this deſtroying of 2 
Manhood ſhould have that ſurprizing Effet # 
upon the Voice; and afterwards demons i 
how ſure we are d Poſteriors, that it has a con- 
ſiderable Influence, not only on the Pharim 
the Glands and Muſcles of the Throat, 0 
likewiſe the Windpipe, and the Lungs chem. 4 
ſelves, and in ſhort on the whole Maſs o 
Blood, and conſequently all the Juices of ti: WF 
Body, and every Fibre in it. He might ſa 
likewiſe, that no Honey, no Preparations of RW. 
Sugar, Raiſins, or Sperma Ceti; no Emuli- 3 
ons, Lozenges or other Medicines, cooling o 
balſamick; no Bleeding, no Temperance «8 
Choice in Eatables; ; no Abſtinence from Wo- 
men, from Wine, and every thing that is ho, 
ſharp or ſpirituous, were of that EHcacy u 
preſerve, ſweeten and ſtrengthen the Voice; 8 
he might inſiſt upon ir, that nothing could er 
this ſo effectually as Caſtration. For a Blini 3 
to his main Scope, and to amuſe his Reader; 
he might ſpeak of this Practice, as made ue 1 
of for other Purpoſes; that it had been in- 
flicted as a ſolemn Puniſhment for analog 


Crimes; 
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Crimes; that others had voluntarily ſubmit- 

ted to it, to preſerve Health and prolong Life; 

*whilſt the Romans by Cæſar's Teſtimony 
thought it more cruel than Death, morte gra- 
vis. How it had been uſed ſometimes by 
way of Revenge; and then ſay ſomething in 
Pity of poor Abelard; at other times for Pre- 
caution; and then relate the Story of Comba- 
bus and Stratonice: with Scraps from Mar- 
rial, Juvenal, and other Poets, he might inter- 
lad it, and from a thouſand pleaſant Things 

that have been ſaid on the Subject, he might 
pick out the moſt diverting to embelliſh the 
whole. His Deſign being Satyr, he would 
blame our Fondneſs for theſe Caſtrati, and ri- 
dicule the Age in which a brave Engliſb No- 
pp leman and a General Officer ſerves his Coun- 
try at the hazard of his Life, a whole Twelve- 
month, for leſs Pay than an Italian No-man 
of Scoundrel Extraction receives for now and 
then ſinging a Song in great Safety, during on- 
y the Winter Seaſon, He would laugh at 
the Careſſes and the Court that are made to 
them by Perſons of the firſt Quality, who 
proſtitute their Familiarity with theſe moſt 
Fbjet Wretches, and miſplace the Honour 
and Civilities only due to their Equals, on 
FT hings that are no part of the Creation, and 
* owe their Being to the Surgeon; Animals ſo 
contemptible, that they can curſe their Ma- 


this Book, the Eunuch is the Man; as ſoon 
: H 3 as 


ker without Ingratitude. If he ſhould call 
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as I heard the Title, before I faw the Bock 4 | ! 
ſhould underſtand by it, that Eunuchs wenn 


now eſteem'd, that they were in Faſhion aus 
in the Publick Favour, and conſidering cha 
Eunuch is in Reality not a Man, I ſhoul;Þ 5 
think it was a Banter upon Eunuchs, or a 8. 141 
tyr againſt thoſe, who had a greater Value r 
them than they deſerv'd. But if the Gen. 
men of the Academy of Muſick, diſpleas'd 1 
the Freedom they were treated with, ſhout 
take it ill, that a paltry Scribler ſhould in. 
ter fere and pretend to cenſure their Diverſion, 
as well they might; if they ſhould be v 
angry, and ſtudy to do him a Miſchief, 
accordingly, not having much to ſay in R 
half of Eunuchs, not touch upon any this 
the Author had ſaid againſt their Pleaſu;* 
but repreſent him to the World as an ol a 


cate for Caſtration, and endeavour to dr, 
the publick. Odium upon him by Quotation 
taken from him proper for that purpoſe, i 
would not be . to raiſe a Clamour 
gainſt the Author, or find a grand Jury to p 
ſent his Box. 2 
Har. The Simile holds very well as to k 


Injuſtice of the Accuſation, and the Inſinceſ 
ty of the Complaint; but is it as true, this 
Luxury will render a Nation flouriſhing, ani” 
that private Vices are publick Benefits, as this 
Caſtration preſerves and ſtrengthens the Voice“ 

Cleo. With the Reſtrictions my Friend 1&7 
| quires, I believe it Is, and the Caſes are 4 3 
act) 


4 4 
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Fay alike. Nothing is more effectual to pre- 
erde mend and ſtrengthen a fine Voice in 
| 2 Youth than Caſtration: The Queſtion is not, 
whether this is true, but whether it is eligi- 
ple; whether a fine Voice is an Equivalent 
for the Loſs, and whether a Man would pre- 
fer the Satisfaction of ſinging, and the Ad- 
¶vantages that may accrue from it, to the Com- 
forts of Marriage, and the Pleaſure of Poſte- 
ZErity, of which Enjoyments it deſtroys the Poſ- 
fibility. In like manner, my Friend demon- 
F ſtrates in the firſt place, that the National 
*X Happineſs which the Generality with and pray 
for, is Wealth and Power, Glory and World- 
y Greatneſs; to live in Eaſe, in Affluence and 
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Fand eſteem'd Abroad: In the ſecond, that ſuch 
Ja Felicity is not to be attain d to without A- 
| © varice, Profuſeneſs, Pride, Envy, Ambition 
and other Vices. The latter being made evi- 
dent beyond Contradiction, the Queſtion is 
not, whether it is true, but whether this Hap- 
pineſs is worth having at the Rate ir is only 
to be had at, and whether any thing ought to 
"2X be _wiſh'd for, which a Nation cannot enjoy, 
& unleſs the Generality of them are vicious, 
This he offers to the Conſideration of Ori- 
ian, and Men who pretend to have re- 
nounc'd the World with all the Pomp and 
Vanity of it, | :” 
Hor. How does it appear that the Author 
a ddreſſes himſelf to ſuch ? 
1 H 4 Cleo. 


FE Splendor at Home, and to be fear'd, courted 
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Cleo. From his writing it in Engliſh, and 
publiſhing it rp London. But have you read 1 
through yet? 135 
Hor. Twice: There are many things Ilie 
very well, but I am not pleas'd with tet 
whole. 1 
Cleo. What ObjeQions have you againſtit! IF 
Hor. It has diminiſh'd the Pleaſure I had u 
reading a much better Book. Lord Shaft. 
ry is my favourite Author: Ican take Deligh 
in Enthuſiaſm ; but the Charms of it ceaſe of / 
ſoon as I am told what it isl enjoy. Since W 
are ſuch odd Creatures, why ſhould we nd 
make the moſt of it? Fr 
Cleo. I thought you was reſolv'd to be be. 
ter.acquainted with yourſelf, and to ſeard“ 
into your Heart with Care and Boldneſs. 
Hor. That's a cruel Thing; I tried it thre © 
times ſince I ſaw you laſt, till it put me in 
a Sweat, and then I was forced to leave off, 
Cleo. You ſhould try again, and uſe you. 
ſelf by Degrees to think abſtractly, and then 
the Book will be a great Help to you. 'Y 
Hor. To confound me it will: It makes: 
Jeſt of all Politeneſs and good Manners. 7 
Cleo. Excuſe me, Sir, it only tells us, what? 
they are. ; "x 
Hor. It tells us, that all good Manners cor 1 5 
ſiſt in flattering the Pride of others, and co: 
cealing our own. Is not that a horrid Thing! & | 
Cleo. Bur is' it not true? 2 
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a Vir. As ſoon as IJ had read that Paſſage, it 
ſtruck me: Down J laid the Book, and try'd 
in above fifty Inſtances, ſometimes of Civili- 
ty, and ſometimes of Ill- manners, whether it 
would anſwer or not, and I profeſs that it 
held good in every one. 

*RX* - Cleo. And fo it would if you try'd till 
ö Doomſday. 

Bor. But is not that provoking? I'd give 
a hundred Guineas with all my Heart, that I 
did not know it. I can't endure to ſee ſo much 
pof my own Nakednels. 

Cleo. I never met with ſuch an open En- 
*Xmity to Truth in a Man of Honour before. 

Hor. You ſhall be as ſevere upon me as you 

pleaſe; what I ſay is Fact. But ſince Lam 
got in ſo far, I muſt go through with it 
now: There are fifty Things that I want to 
be inform'd about. 

Cleo. Name them, pray; if I can be of a- 
ny Service to you, I ſhall reckon it as a great 
Honour; I am perfectly well acquainted with 
the Author's Sentiments. 

Har. I have twenty Queſtions to ask about 
Pride, and I don't know where to begin. 
>> There's another thing I don't underſtand ; 
: which is, that there can be no Virtue with- 
out Self-denial. 
Cleo. This was the Opinion of all the 
& Ancients, Lord Shaftsbury was the firſt that 
maintain'd the contrary, 


In 


Hor. 
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Hor. But are there no Perſons in the Worl 
that are good by Choice? | | 
Cleo. Ves, but then they are directed in tha 22 
Choice by Reaſon and, Experience, and ug 
by Nature, I mean, not by untaught Nature, I% 
But there is an Ambiguity in the Word G00 . 
which I would avoid; let us ſtick to that s 
Virtuous, and then I affirm, that no Action 
ſuch, which does not ſuppoſe and point x 
ſome Conqueſt or other, ſome Victory grey; 
or ſmall over untaught Nature; otherwiſe be 
Epithet is improper. A 
Hor. But if by the help of a careful Edi. 
cation this Victory is obtain'd, when we ar: 
young, may we not be virtuous aftetwards vv. 
luntarily and with Pleaſure? = 
Cleo. Yes, if it really was obtain'd: BG 
how ſhall we be ſure of this, and what Reaſa 
have we to believe that it ever was? Wen 
it is evident, that from our Infancy, inſtead of 3, 
endeavouring to conquer our Appetites, W Fc 
have always been taught, and have taken pan 
dQurſelves to conceal them; and we afe co 
ſcious within, that, whatever Alterations har 
been made in our Manners and our Circum 
ſtances, the Paſſions themſelves always rt 
main'd? The Syftem, that Virtue requires m . 

Self-denial, is, as my Friend has juſtly obſervs, 
a vaſt Inlet to Hypocriſy: It will on all A 
counts furniſh Men with a more obvious Har! 
dle, and a greater Opportunity of counte- 
feiting the Love of Society and Regard to tit! * 
P ublich | 5 
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pPoublick, than ever they could have receiv'd 
\ © from the contrary Doctrine, viz. That there 
is no Merit but in the Conqueſt of the Paſ- 
ions, nor any Virtue without apparent Self- 
denial. Let us ask thoſe that have had lon 
Experience, and are well skill'd in human Af- 
fairs, whether they have found the Generali- 
Fry of Men ſuch impartial Judges of them- 
ſelves, as never to think better of their own 
Worth than it deſerv'd, or ſo candid in the 

#f Acknowledgment of their hidden Faults and 


4 


i Slips, they could never be convinc'd of, that 


* 
* 


4 


* 


there is no fear, they ſhould ever ſtifle or de- 
ny them. Where is the Man, that has at no 
time covered his Failings, and skreened him- 
= ſelf with falſe Appearances, or never pretend- 
ed to act from Principles of Social Virtue, 
and his Regard to others, when he knew in 
his Heart, that his greateſt Care had been to 
 Zoblige himſelf? The beſt of us ſometimes re- 
' Feeive Applauſe, without undeceiving thoſe 
who give it; tho” at the ſame time we are con- 
ſcious that the Actions, for which we ſuffer 
ourſelves to be thought well of, are the Re- 
ſult of a powerful Frailty in our Nature, that 
has often been prejudicial to us, and which 
. we have wiſh'd a thouſand times in vain, that 
=» we could have conquer'd. The ſame Motives 


5 1 very different Actions, as Men 
differ in Temper and Circumſtances. Perſons 
of an eaſy Fortune may appear virtuous, from 


f 7 the ſame turn of Mind that would ſhew their 


Frailty 
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Frailty if they were poor. If we would knoy $7 
the World. we mult look into it. You tale 
no Delight in the Occurrences of low Life, | © 
but if we always remain among Perſons of 
Quality, and extend our Enquiries no farther IF. 
the Tranſactions there will not furniſh v8 
with a ſufficient Knowledge of every thing 
that belongs to our Nature. There are 4. 
mong the middling People Men of low Ci. 
cumſtances tolerably well educated, that ft 
out with the ſame Stock of Virtues and Vice, 
and tho' equally qualify'd, meet with very 3% 
different Succeſs, viſibly owing to the Diffe- 
ence in their Temper. Let us take a View d 
two Perſons bred to the ſame Buſineſs, thu 
have nothing but their Parts, and the Worll} 
before them, launching out with the tame 
Helps and Diſadvantages: Let there be 9 
difference between them, but in their Temper, 
the one active, and the other indolent. The? 
latter will never get an Eſtate by his own In. 
duſtry, tho' his Profeſſion be gainful, and 
himſelf Maſter of it. Chance, or ſome un 
common Accident, may be the Occaſion s, 
great Alterations in him, but without that he 
will hardly ever raiſe himſelf to Mediocrity. 
Unleſs his Pride affects him in an extraord- 


& . . 
2 2 ; x 
: CS _. 
* wy Wes + 4 
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nary Manner, he mult always be poor, and 
nothing but ſome Share of Vanity can hinder? 
him from being deſpicably ſo. If he ben ge. 
Man of Senſe he'll be ſtrictly honeſt, and 3: A; 
middling Stock of Covetouſneſs will never di the 
ven 
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| vert him from it. In the active ſtirring Man, 
chat is cafily reconciled to the Buſtle of the 


World, we ſhall diſcover quite different 
gymptoms under the fame Circumſtances 
Ind a very little Avarice will egg him on to 
zurſue his Aim with Eagerneſs and Aſſiduity: 


mall Scruples are no Oppoſition to him; 
Fhere Sincerity will not ſerve, he uſes Arti- 


ce; and in compaſſing his Ends the greateſt 
Uſe he will make of his good Senſe will be, 


to preſerve as much as is poſſible the Appear- 
ance of Honeſty, when his Intereſt obliges 


ven a Livelihood by Arts and Sciences, it is 


£ bi to deviate from it. To get Wealth, or 


got ſufficient to underſtand them: It is a 


Pury incumbent on all Men, who have their 
Maintenance to ſeek, to make known and for- 
ard themſelves in the World, as far as De- 


Xency allows of without bragging of them- 


ſelves, or doing Prejudice to others: Here the 
indolent Man is very deficient and wanting 
Jo himſelf; but ſeldom will own his Fault, 
and often blames the Publick for not making 
"ſe of him, and encouraging that Merit, 
Frhich they never were acquainted with, and 
!Huniſelf perhaps took Pleaſure to conceal: and 
tho' you convince him of his Error, and that 


Ae has neglected even the moſt warrantable 


Methods of ſoliciting Employment, he'll en- 
ea vour to colour over his Frailty with the 
Appearance of Virtue; and what is altoge- 


ther owing to his too eaſy Temper, and an 
2 exceſſive 
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exceſſive Fondneſs for the Calmneis of hl 
Mind, he'll aſcribe to his Modeſty and 
great Averſion he has to Impudence and Boa. 
ing. The Man of a contrary Temper trum 
not to his Merit only, or the ſetting it off 
the beſt Advantage; he takes Pains to heighen 
it in the Opinion of others, and make hz 
Abilities ſeem greater than he knows them ty 
be. As it is counted Folly for a Man to pro 
claim his own Excellencies, and ſpeak mag 
nificently of himſelf, ſo his chief Bufineſs x? 
to ſeek Acquaintance, and make Friends c 
ag w, to do it for him: All other Paſſion 
e ſacrifices to his Ambition, he laughs ? 
Diſappointments, is inured to Refuſals, W- 
no Repulſe diſmays him: This renders th 
whole Man always flexible to his Intereſt- ? 
can defraud his Body of Neceſſaries, and 4.8 
low no Tranquillity to his Mind; and cou 
terfeit, if it will ſerve his Turn, Tem: 
rance, Chaſtity, Compaſſion, and Piety ite!“ 
without one Grain of Virtue or Religion, 
his Endeavours to advance his Fortune? 
fas & nefas are always reſtleſs, and have 1 
Bounds; But where he is oblig'd to act open t. 
ly, and has Reaſon to fear the Cenſure of it 8 
World. It is very diverting to ſce, how, ! p 
the different Perſons I ſpeak of, natui 
Temper will warp and model the very Pa,, 
ons to its own Bias: Pride, for Example, “ 
not the ſame, but almoſt a quite contrary E F 
fect on the one to what ir has on the her 1 
irrio! 3 
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ſtirring active Man it makes in love with 
Finery, Clothes, Furniture, Equipages, Build- 
ag, and every thing his wg paler enjoy: 
| ther it renders ſullen, and perhaps mo- 
Foſe; and if he has Wit prone to Satyr, tho 
e be other wiſe a good-natur'd Man. Self- love 
In every Individual ever beſtirs itſelf in ſooth- 
ing and flattering the darling Inclination; al- 

ways turning from us the diſmal Side of the 


t 


Proſpect; and the indolent Man in ſuch Cit- 
cumſtances, finding nothing pleaſing without, 


turns his View inward upon himſelf; and 


Where looking on every Thing with great In- 


dulgence, admires and takes Delight in his 
wn Parts, whether natural or acquired: 


ghence he is eaſily induced to deſpiſe all others, 
rho have not the ſame good Qualifications, 


2 ſpecially the Powerful and Wealthy, whom 


# 


Het he never hates or envies with any Violence; 


&bccaulc that would ruffle his Temper. All 


Phings that are difficult he looks upon as im- 
poſſible, which makes him deſpair of melio- 


rating his Condition; and as he has no Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and his Gettings will but juſt main- 
Strain him in a low Station of Life, ſo his good 
$Scnic, if he would enjoy {o much as the Ap- 
#p-arance of Happineſs, muſt neceſſarily pur 


| hin pon two Things; to be frugal, and Pre- 


tend tt wyeno Value for Riches; for by peg- 


\ 

Mecting cither, he uſt be blown Up; and hi: 
Frailcy unavoidebly difeover'd. 
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Hor. T am pleas'd with your Obſervations 
and the Knowledge you diſplay of Mankind; # 
bur pray is not the Frugality you now ſpear 4 
of a Virtue? 54 

Cleo. I think not. 

Hor. Where there is but a ſmall Income, 
Frupaliry | is built upon Reaſon; and in this 
Caſe there is an apparent Self-denial, without 
which an indolent Man that has no Value for . 
Money cannot be frugal; and when we ſer . 
indolent Men, that have no Regard for Wealth 
reduced to Beggary, as it often happens, it is 5 4 
moſt commonly for want of this Virtue, 

Cleo. I told you before, that the indolen 
Man, ſetting out as he did, would be poor; 
and that nothing but ſome Share of Vaniy 
could hinder him from being deſpicably ſo. 
A ſtrong Fear of Shame may gain ſo much 
upon the Indolence of a Man of Senſe, that 
he'll beſtir himſelf ſufficiently to eſcape Con- 
tempt; but it will hardly make him do any 
more; therefore he embraces Frugality, a FR 
being inſtrumental and aſſiſting ro him nM 
procuring his /ummum bonum, the darling 
Quiet of his caſy Mind; whereas the active = 
Man with the ſame Share of Vanity would do 
any Thing rather than ſubmit to the ſame 
Frugality, unleſs his Avarice forc'd him to iu 
Frugality is no Virtue, when it is impoſed up- 
on us by any of the Paſſions, and the Con- 
tempt of Riches is ſeldom nere I have 


known Men of plentiful Eſtates, that on Ac- Þ» 
count 
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BY Bound of Poſtericy, or other warrantable Views 


of employing their Money, were ſaving and 
—ZMmore-penurious than they would have been 
t cheir Wealth had been greater: but I never 
et found a frugal Man, without Avarice or 
Neceſſity. And again, there are innumerable 
pend-thrifts, laviſh and extravagant to a high 
Wcgree, who ſcem not to have the leaſt Re- 
ard to Money, whilſt they have any to fling 
way: but theſe Wretches are the leaſt capa- 
Ple of bearing Poverty of any, and the Money 
Ince gone, hourly diſcover, how uneaſy, im- 
Patient and miſerable they are without it. But 


Frhat ſevetal in all Ages have made Pretence to, 


e Contempt of Riches, is more ſcarce than 


"2 commonly imagin'd. To ſee a Man of a 
ery good Eſtate, in Health and Strength of 


Body and Mind, one that has no reaton to 
Fomplain of the World or Fortune, actually 


eſpiſe both, and embrace a voluntary Pover- 


y for a laudable Purpoſe, is a great Rarity. 
know but one in all Antiquity, to whom all 
is may be applied with Strictneſs of Truth. 

Hor. Who is that, pray? 

Cleo. Anaxagoras of Clazomene in Ionia: 
ge was very rich, of noble Extraction, and ad- 
Wired: for his great Capacity: he divided and 


gave away his Eſtate among his Relations, and 


tefus d to meddle with the Adminiſtration of 
Publick Affairs that was offer'd him, for no 
ocher Reaſon, than that he might have more 
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Leiſure for Contemplation on the Works #7 
Nature, and the Study of Philoſophy, JE 
Hor. To me it ſeems to be more diflicy; 
to be virtuous without Money, than with; ! 
is ſenſeleſs for a Man to be poor, when he e 
help it, and if I ſaw any body chooſe it whey 
he might as lawfully be rich, I would think" 8 
him to be diſtracted, - 

Cleo. But you would not think him ſo, i" 
you ſaw him ſell his Eſtate and give the Mone 
to the Poor: you know where that was 1e 
quired. 

Hor. It is not required of us. 

Cleo. Perhaps not: but what ſay you to re. 
nouncing the World, and the Solemn Promij 
we have made of it? 

Hor. In a literal Senſe that is impoſlib 
unleſs we go out of it; and therefore I don 
think, that to renounce the World ſignif 
any more than not to comply with the viciou| 
wicked Part of it. = | 

Cleo. I did not expect a more rigid Cos. 
ſtruction from you, tho” it is certain, tha 
Wealth and Power are great Snares, and ſtrom a1. 
Impediments to all chriſtian Virtue : but the“ 
generality of Mankind, that have any thing vÞ 
loſe, are of your Opinion; and let us ba . 
Saints and Madmen, we ſhall find every where, Þ 
that thoſe who pretend to undervalue, and at 
always haranguing againſt, Wealth, are gene For 
rally poor and indolent, But who can blame] * 
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them? They act in their own Defence: no 

body that could help it would ever be laugh'd 

ar; for it muſt be own'd, that of all the 

Hardſhips of Poverty it is that, which is the 
hoſt intolerable. 


2 Nil habet infelix Paupertas durius in ſe, 


Xx 2uam quod ridiculos homines faciat.— 


: 
= 


n 
r 


In the very Satisfaction that is enjoy'd by 
hpoſe who excel in, or are poſſeſs'd of things 
Faluavle, there is interwoven a Spice of Con- 
ſempt for others that are deſtitute of them, 
Fyrhich nothing keeps from publick View, but 
Misture of Pity and good Manners. Who- 
over denies this let them conſult within, and 
"Examine whether it is not the ſame with Hap- 
Pineſs, as what Seneca ſays of the Reverſe, 
emo eſt mi ſer niſi comparatus. The Contempt 
ind Ridicule I ſpeak of is, without doubt, what 
Ill Men of Senſe and Education endeavour to 
z void, or diſappoint. Now look upon the Be- 
paviour of the two contrary Tempers before 
ys, and mind how differently they fer about 
his Task, every one ſuitably to his own In- 
lination. The Man of Action, you ſee, leaves 


ö 
o 
N 


vo Stone unturn'd to acquire quod oportet ha- 
Fl here: but this is impoſſible for the Indolent 
ge can't ſtir; his Idol ties him down Hand and 


Foot; and therefore the eaſieſt, and indeed the 
only thing he has left, is to quarrel with the 
World, and find out Arguments to depreciate 
what others value themſelves upon. 
= I 2 Hor. 
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8 
Her. I now plainly ſee, how Pride anti | 
good Senſe muſt put an indolent Man that i 1 
poor, upon Frugality; and likewiſe the Ream! .< 
why they will make him affect to be conte, 
and ſeem pleaſed with his low Condition: fer. 4 
if he won't be frugal, Want and Miſery aren 
the Door; and if he ſhews any Fondneſs fer f 
Riches, or a more ample Way of Living, k 
Joſes the only Plea he has for his darlin 
Frailty, and immediately he'll be ask'd, wy" 
he don't exert himſelf in a better Manner, a. 
he'll be continually told of the Opportuniit 
he neglects. 
Cleo. It is evident then, that the true Ræ 8 
ſons, why Men ſpeak againſt things, are 109 
always writ upon their Forcheads. >” 
Hor. But after all this quiet eaſy Tempe, 
this Indolence you talk of, it is not what? 
plain Engliſh we call Lazineſs? jd 3 
Cleo. Not at all; it implies no Sloth, 
Averſion to Labour: an indolent Man may? 
very diligent, tho' he cannot be induſtriou , 
he will rake up with things below him, i F 
they come in his way; he'll work in a Gar. P 
or any where elſe, remote from Publick Vie, Pe 
with Patier.ce and Aſſiduity, but he kno oF 
not how to {ſolicit and teize others to emp Fe 
him, or demand his Due of a ſhuffling, del. d 
ing Maſter, that is either difficult of Acc“ 
or tenacious of his Money: if he be a Ma, 
-of Letters, he'll ſtudy hard for a Livelihoos Fr 
but geuerally parts with his Labours at a Dil 
advantage 
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advantage, and will knowingly ſell them at 
In Under-rate to an obſcure Man, who of- 
: fers to purchaſe, rather than bear the Inſults 
bet haughty Bookſellers, and be plagued with 
e ſordid Language of the Trade. An indo- 
nt Man may by chance meet with a Perſon 
If Quality that takes a fancy to him; but 
he will never get a Patron by his own Ad- 
reſs; neither will he ever be the better for 
when he has one, further than the un- 
sk'd-for Bounty, and downright Generoſity 
pf Lis Bene factor make him. As he ſpeaks 
or himſelf with Reluctancy, and is always 
Afraid of asking Favours, ſo for Benefits re- 
geiv'd he ſhews no other Gratitude than what 
he natural Emotions of his Heart ſuggeſt to 
=Dim. The ſtriving, active Man ſtudies all the 
, inning Ways to ingratiate himſelf, and hunts 
fter Patrons with Deſign and Sagacity: whilſt 
hey are beneficial to him, he affects a perpe- 
pal Senſe of Thankfulneſs; but all his Ac- 
Knowledgements of paſt Obligations he turns 
Into Solicitations for freſh Favours: his Com- 
Plaiſance may be engagiug, and his Flatter 
Þ:gcnious, but the Heart is untouch'd : he has 


Pr BS 7 RW we © = n i 4 


7 either Leiſure nor the Power to love his Be- 
„de factors: the eldeſt he has he will always ſa- 
a Frifice to a new one, and he has no other E- 
vo Cem for the Fortune, the Greatneſs, or the 
Fredit of a Patron, than as he can make them 

AJubſervient either to raiſe or maintain his own. 


From all this, and a little Attention on human 
13 Affairs, 
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Affairs, we may eaſily perceive in the ft 
Place, that the Man of Action, and an ent 
rizing Temper, in following the TOW 
5 Nature, muſt meet with more Rubs as 
Obſtacles infinitely, than the Indolent, ang; 
Multitude of ſtrong Temptations to deyin 
from the Rules of ſtrict Virtue, which hard" 
ever come in the other's way; that in m 
Circumſtances he'll be forc'd to commit {1 
Actions, for which, all his Skill and Prudey 
notwithſtanding, he will by ſome body 
other deſervedly be thought to be an ill Ma 
and that to end with a tolerable Reputation” 
after a long Courſe of Life, he muſt have 
a great deal of good Fortune as well as Cu 
ning. Secondly, that the indolent Man u. 
indulge his Inclinations, and be as ſenſu 
his Circumſtances will let him, with l 
Offence or Diſturbance to his Neighbou 
that the exceſſive Value he ſets upon the T] 
quillity of his Mind, and the grand Averſi! 
he has to part with it, muſt prove a fron 
Curb to every Paſſion that comes uppermat 
none of which by this means can ever af 
him in any high Degree, and conſequent 
that the Corruption of his Heart remainin; 
he may with little Art and no great Trout! 
acquire many amiable Qualities, that fu 
have all the Appearances of Social Virtus 
whilſt nothing extraordinary befalls hin! 
As to his Contempt of the World, the ind 


lent Man perhaps will fcorn to make his Col 
aW 
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4 h nd ctinge to a haughty Favourite, that will 


3 Scowbeat him at firſt; but he'll run with Joy 
xo a rich Nobleman, that he is ſure will re- 
I xeive him with Kindneſs and Humanity: With 
im he'll partake without Reluctancy of all 
ne elegant Comforts of Lite, that are offer'd, 
She moſt expenſive not excepted: Would you 
ry him further, confer upon him Honour 
end Wealth in Abundance. If this Change in 
His Fortune ſtirs up no Vice, that lay dormant 
„ pefore, as it may by rendring him either co- 
;*EFetous or extravagant, he will ſoon conform 
Himſelf to the faſhionable World: Perhaps 
She'll be a kind Matter, an indulgent Father, a 
penevolent Neighbour, munificent to Merit 
That pleafes him, a Patron to Virtue, and a 
Well wiſher to his Country; but for the reſt 
„ ie'll take all the Pleaſure he is capable of en- 
;*Hoying ; ſtifle no Paſſion he can calmly grati- 
ty, and in the midſt of a luxurious Plenty 
Haugh heartily at Frugality and the Contempt 
got Riches and Greatneſs, he profeſs'd in his 
Poverty; and chearfully own the Futility of 
thoſe Pretences. 
Her. I am convinc'd that in the Opinion 
of Virtue's requiring Selt-denial there is great- 
Jer Certainty, and Hypocrites have leſs Lati- 
tude than in the contrary Syſtem. 

Cleo. Whoever follows his own Inclinati- 
ons, be they never ſo kind, beneficent, os hu- 


# mane, never quarrels with any Vice, but what 
„is claſhing with his Temperament and Na- 
* 

JF 


I 4 ture; 
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ture; whereas thoſe who act from a Prins, 
ple of Virtue take always Reaſon for the 
Guide, and combat without Exception eve 
Paſſion that hinders them from their Duty 
The indolent Man will never deny a juſt Debt 
bur, if it be large, he will pot give bimſef 
the trouble, which, poor as he is, he might 
and ought to take to diſcharge it, or at n 
tisfy his Creditor ; unleſs he is often dunn 
Lor threaten'd to be ſued for it. He will nu 
be a litigious Neighbour, nor make Vliche“ 
among his Acquaintance; but he will new 


Herve his Friend, or his Country, at the E.. } 
1 
2 


pence of his Quier. He will not be rapad 
ous, oppreſs the Poor, or commit vile Ad 
ons for Lucre ; but chen he will never ex 36 
himſelf and be at the pains, another wou 
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take on all Opportunities, to maintain a lame 
Family, make Proviſion for Children, and pro 
mote his Kindred and Relations; and his da- * 
ling Frailty will incapacitate him from doin 
a thouſand things for the Benefit of the Soci 
ty, which with the ſame Parts and Opports | 
2 


7 — 


nities he might and would have done, had h. 
been of another Temper. i 
Hor. Your Obſervations are very curious. * 


A F ? 
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and, as far as I can judge from what I hat 40 
ſeen myſelf, very juſt and natural. In 

Cleo. Every body knows that there is 1 
Virtue ſo often counterfeited as Charity, and ei 0 
ſo little Regard have the generality of Men u 


1 ruch ; that, how groſs and bare faced oe en 
le 


* 
* 
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4 be Deceit is in Pretences of this Nature, the 
© World never fails of being angry with, and 
© > hating thoſe who detect or take notice of the 
Fraud. It is poſlible, that, with blind For- 
tune on his fide, a mean Shopkeeper, by driv- 
ing a Trade prejudicial to his Country on the 
one hand, and grinding on all Occaſions the 
ace of the Poor on the other, may accumu- 
late great Wealth; which in proceſs of time, 
by continual ſcraping and ſordid ſaving, may 
n be raifed into an exorbitant and unheard-of 
Eſtate for a Tradeſman. Should ſucha one, 
when old and decrepit, lay out the greateſt 
part of his immenſe Riches in the building, 
For largely endowing an Hoſpital, and I was 
thoroughly acquainted with his Temper and 
Manners, I could have no Opinion of his Vir- 
tue, tho' he parted with the Money, whilſt 
he was yet alive; more eſpecially, if I was 
aſſured, that in his Laſt Will he had been 
highly unjuſt, and had not only left unre- 
warded ſeveral whom be had great Obligati- 
| ons to, but likewiſe defrauded others, to whom 
iin his Conſcience he knew that he was and 
would die actually indebted. I defire you to 
5 Jet me what Name, knowing all I have ſaid 
to be true, you would give to this extraordi- 
nary Gift, this mighty Donation! 
o Hor. I am of Opinion, that when an Acti- 
ei on of our Neighbour may admit of different 
co: Conſtructions, it is our Duty to fide with and 
embrace the moſt favourable. 
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Cleo. The moſt favourable Conſtructiom 
with all my Heart: But what is that to h- 
Purpoſe, when all the Straining in the Work © 
cannot make it a good one? I don't mean thy 4 F 
thing it ſelf, but che Principle it came from 
the inward Motive of the Mind, that pur hin 
upon performing it, for it is that which in- 
free Agent I call the Action: And therefor # 
call it what you pleaſe, and judge as charit- 
bly of it as you can, what can you fay of it? 
Hor. He might have had ſeveral Motive: 
which I don't pretend to determine; bur iti 
an admirable Conttivance of being extremes 
beneficial to all Poſterity in this Land, a 0 3 
ble Proviſion, that will perpetually reliev 
and be an unſpeakable Comfort ro a mult. 
tude of miſerable People; and it is nor o 
prot bur likewiſe a welkconceret 
Bounty, that was wanting, and for which 
after-Ages thouſands of poor Wretches vi! 
have reaſon to bleſs his Memory, when even 
Body elſe ſhall have neglected them. n 
Cleo. All that I have nothing againſt; an 
if you would add more, I ſhan't diſpute it wit 
you, as long as you confine your Praifes u fr 
the Endowment ir ſelf, and the Benefit the $1 
Publick is like to receive from it. But to + © 
ſcribe it to, or ſuggeſt that it was derived fron 
a Publick Spirit in the Man, a generous Sent 
of Humanity and Benevolence to his Kind) 
liberal Heart, or any other Virtue or good 


Quality, which it is manifeſt the Donor wi 
a] 
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in an intelligent Creature, and can proceed 
from no other Cauſe than either a wilful 
= wronging of his own Underitanding, or elle 


an utter Stranger to, is the utmoſt Abſurdity 


=. Ignorance and Folly. 


Hor. 1 am perſuaded, that many Actions 


are put off for virtuous, that are not ſo; and 


that according as Men differ in natural Tem- 
per, and turn of Mind, ſo they are different! 

influenc'd by the ſame Paſſions: I believe like- 
viſe that theſe laſt are born with us, and be- 
long to our Nature, that ſome of them are in 
us, or at leaſt the Seeds of them, before we 
& perceive them: But fince they are in every 
Individual, how comes it that Pride is mote 
N predominant in ſome than it is in others? For 
from what you have demonſtrated already it 


2 muſt follow, that one Perſon is more affected 


N #1 


with the Paſſion within than another; I mean, 
that one Man has actually a greater Share of 


Pride than another, as well among the artful 


that are dextrous in concealing it, as among 


22 the Ill-bred that openly ſhiew it. 


Cleo. What belongs to our Nature, all Men 


N 4 may juſtly be ſaid ro have actually or virtually 
zin them at their Birth; and whatever is not 


born with us, either the thing it ſelf, or that 
© which afcerwards produces it, cannot be ſaid 


p to belong to our Nature: But as we differ in 
our Faces and Stature, ſo we do in other things, 
2 that are more remote from Sight: But all 


+ theſe depend only upon the different Frame, 
the 


the Difference there is in Men, as to the De. 
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the inward Formation of either the Solids r 

the Fluids; and there are Vices of Complexi. 
on, that are peculiar, ſome to the Pale and 
Phlegmatick, others to the Sanguine and Cho. 
lerickx: Some are more luſtful, others more © 

fearful in their Nature, than the Generality LE 1 
are: ButTI believe of Man, generally ſpeaking, 
what my Friend has obſerv'd of other Crex 
tures, that the beſt of the Kind, I mean the 
beſt form'd within, ſuch as have the fineſt 
natural Parts, are born with the greateſt Apt.. 
tude to be proud; but I am convinced, that 2 1 


ees of their Pride, is more owing to Circum- 
ſtances and Education, than any thing in the: 
Formation. Where Paſſions are moſt gra. 
fy'd and leaſt controul'd, the Indulgene 


* 


makes them ſtronger; whereas thoſe Perſons 
that have been kept under, and who . 
Thoughts have never been at Liberty to rov 
beyond the firſt Neceſſaries of Life; ſuch a **% 
have not been ſuffer'd or had no Opportunity =*# 
to gratify this Paſſion, have commonly the Fo 
leaſt Share of it. But whatever Portion of 
Pride a Man may feel in his Heart, the quick ra 
er his Parts are, the better his Underſtanding F- 


is, and the more Experience he has, the more ra 
plainly he'll perceive the Averſion which al pl 
Men have to choſe that diſcover their Pride: m 
And the ſooner Perſons are imbued with god! 
Manners, the ſooner they grow perfect iin 


concealing that Paſſion, Men of mean Bit“ 
and 
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and Education, that have been kept in great 
© Subjc&tion, and conſequently had no great Op- 
Sortunities to exert their Pride, if ever they 
come to command others, have a fort of Re- 
: enge mix'd-with-that Paſſion, which makes 
"Fir often very miſchievous, eſpecially in Places 

hefe they have no Superiours or Equals, be- 
fore whom they are obliged to conceal the 


5 © 
6 4 


Zodious Paſſion. 


* 


Her. Do you think Women have more 
Pride from Nature than Men? 
Cleo. I believe not: but they have a great 
deal more from Education. - 
Hor. I don't ſee the Reaſon: for among the 
peter ſort, the Sons, eſpecially the eldeſt, have 
ais many Ornaments and fine Things given 
them from their Infancy to ſtir up their Pride, 
us the Daughters. 
Cleo. But among People equally well-edu- 
eeated, the Lad es have more Flattery beſtow'd 
upon them, than the Gentlemen, and it be- 
Eins ſooner. 
Her. But why ſhould Pride be more encou- 
raged in Women than in Men? 8 
=. Cleo. For the ſame Reaſon that it is encou- 
raged in Soldiers, more than it is in other Peo- 
ple; to increaſe their Fear of Shame, which 
makes them always mindful of their Honour. 
Her. But to keep both to their reſpectixe 
0h Duties, why muſt a Lady have more Pride 
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than a Gentleman? 


wo 4 
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Cleo. Becauſe the Lady is in the great 
Danger of ſtraying from it: She has a Paſſion © 
within that may begin ta affect her at twely, 
or thirteen, and perhaps ſooner, and ſhe ha f 1 
all the Temptations of the Men to withſtand $$ 
beſides: She has all the Artillery of our Sex 8 
to fear; a Seducer of uncommon Addreſs and 
refiſtleſs Charms may court her to what Na. 
ture prompts and ſolicites her to do; he may 
add great Promiſes, actual Bribes; this may RY 
be done in the Dark, and when no Body is by} 
to difluade her. Gentlemen very ſeldom hare - 
Occaſion to ſhew their Courage before the7 
are fix or ſeventeen Years of Age, and rare, 
ſo ſoon: They are not put to the Trial, cill by * 
converſing with Men of Honour they ar: 
confirm'd in their Pride: In the Affair of: 
Quarrel they have their Friends to conſult, RF 
and theſe are ſo many Witneſſes of their Be- 
haviour, that awe them to their Duty, and in 5 
a manner oblige them to obey the Laws of 3 

Honour: All theſe things conſpire to increaſt bg 
their Fear of Shame; and if they can but ren- 

der that ſuperior to the Fear of Death, their 
Buſineſs is done; they have no Pleaſure to 
expect from breaking the Rules of Honou, 
nor any crafty Tempter that ſolicites them 
be Cowards. That Pride, which is the Cauſe + 
of Honour in Men, only regards their Cu- 
rage; and if they can but appear to be brate, 
and will but follow the faſhionable Rules , 3 
mann ra 
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manly Honour, they may indulge all other 
Ippedirs, and brag of Incontinence without 
Feproach: The Pride likewiſe that produces 
Honour in Women has no other Object than 
heir Chaſtity; and whilſt they keep that 
ewel entire, they can apprehend no Shame: 
FM enderneſs and Delicacy are a Compliment 
*Fo them; and there is no Fear of Danger fo 
Fidiculous, but they may own it with Oſten- 
Ration. But notwithſtanding the Weakneſs of 
2 Meir Frame, and the Softneſs in which Wo- 
pen are generally educated, if overcome by 
Fhance they have ſinn'd in private, what real 
Hazards will they not run, what Torments 
Pill chey not ſtifle, and what Crimes will they 
Dot commit, to hide from the World that 
Frailty which they were taught to be moſt a- 


1 Pamed of 
Hor. It is certain, that we ſeldom hear of 
| Publick Proſtitutes, and ſuch as have loſt their 


f Shame, that they murder their Infants, tho 
4 hey are otherwiſe the moſt abandon'd Wretch- 
T F TR 

es: I took notice of this in he Fable of the 
Hees, and it is very remarkable. 
Cleo. It contains a plain Demonſtration, 


hat the lame Paſſion may produce either a 
, palpable Good or a palpable Evil in the ſame 
A. er{on, according as Selt-love and his preſent 
| Circumſtances ſhall dire&t; and that the ſame 
Pear of Shame, that makes Men ſometimes 
„ —#ppear ſo highly virtuous, may at others ob- 
se chem to commit the moſt heinous Crimes: 


That 


e 
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That therefore Honour is not founded up 
any Principle, either of real Virtue or tre 
Religion, muſt be obvious to all that will bu 
mind what ſort of People they are, that ar 


the greateſt Votaries of that Idol, and the dif. 
ferent Duties it requires in the two Sexes: | 
the firſt place the Worſhippers of Honour ar 


the vain and voluptuous, the ſtrict Obſerver, 
of Modes and Faſhions, that take Delight in | 


Pomp and Luxury, and enjoy as much of the 
World as they are able: In the ſecond, the 


Word itſelf, I mean the Senſe of it, is ſh 


4 
4 
: 
0 
b4 
C 
C! 
whimſical, and there is ſuch a prodigious Dit. 5 
. 


ference in the Signification of it, according a 
the Attribute is 5 applied, either v 
a Man or to a Woman, 


the other's greateſt Shame. 


Hor. I am ſorry that I cannot charge y 
with Injuſtice; but it is very ſtrange, that #* 
E 
a refined Education, ſhould be the moſt prop . 
means to make Men ſolicitous in concealing ? 


encourage and induſtriouſly increaſe Pride it 


the outward Appearances of it. 


Cleo. Vet nothing is more true: but whet: 2 - 
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3 
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be impoſſible for mortal Strength to endut n, 
the Reſtraint, if Men could not be taught 0} 5 


play the Paſſion againſt itſelf, and were nl * 
allow“ 


Pride is ſo much indulged, and yet to be 6 
carefully kept from all human View, as it! 
in Perſons of Honour of both Sexes, it woull 


„ 


at neither of then 
ſhall forfeit their Honour; tho' each ſhoull 
be guilty, and openly boaſt of what wouldle 
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ncealing the barefac'd Signs of it: But I 
Jon't rightly underſtand what you mean by 
hanging the Symptoms of it. 
4 Cleo. When a Man exults in his Pride, and 
gives a.Looſe to that Paſſion, the Marks of it 
Arc as viſible in his Countenance, his Mien, his 


ate, and Behaviour, as they are in a pran- 


ging Horſe, or a ſtrutting Turkey- cock. Theſe 
ire all very odious; every one feeling the 
me Principle within, which is the Cauſe of 
thoſe Symptoms; and, Man being endued 


wich Speech, all the open Expreſſions, the 
ame Paſſion can ſuggeſt ro him, muſt for the 
game Reaſon be equally diſpleaſing: Theſe 


Fherefore have in all Societies been ſtrictly 


Wb rohibited by common Conſent, in the very 
Infancy of good Manners; and Men have been 
|| Favghe, in the room of them, to ſubſtitute 


þ 


Ge? 
: 
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other Symptoms, equally evident with the 
oth bur leſs offenfive, and more beneficial to 
chers. c | 


Hor. Which are they? 


Cleo. Fine Clothes, and other Ornaments 


about them, the Cleanlineſs obſerved about 
their Perſons, the Submiſſion that is required 
pf Servants, coſtly Equipages, Furniture, Build- 
ugs, Titles of Honour, and every thing that: 
Men can acquire to make themſelves eſteem'd 
2 ad as a eee by. 


7 5 WW. 
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Allowed to change the natural Home-bred 
Fymptoms of it, for artificial Foreign ones. 
> Hor, By playing the Paſſion againſt itſelf, 
Kro you mean placing a ſecret Pride in 
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enjoying theſe, they areallow'd likewiſe to hay 


the Vapours and be whimſical, tho' other x; 
they are known to be in Healch and of g 


Senſe. 


ma. to us in every Shape, and theſe lat; 
ymptoms, you ſay, are equally evident wit 
the firft, what is got by the Change ? 


Cleo. A great deal: When Pride is deſignei f i 
ly expreſs'd in Looks and Geſtures, either? 


a wild or tame Man, it is known by all Hy 
man Creatures that ſee it; it is the ſame whe 
vented in Words, by every body that unde 


ſtands the Language they are ſpoken in. The f 


are Marks and Tokens that are all the Work 


over the ſame: no Body ſhews them, butt 


have them ſeen and underſtood, and few Pe: 


ſons ever diſplay them without defigning is 
Offence to others, which they never fail? 
give; whereas the other Symptoms may 3 
denied to be what they are; and many P. 
tences, that they are deriv'd from other My ne 
tives, may be made for them, which the ſam 
good Manners teach us never to refute, 10; Þ 


ealily to disbelieve: In the very Excuſes t 


are made for them, there is a Condeſcenſio} * 


chat fatisfies and pleaſes us. In thoſe that 
altogether deſtitute of the Opportunities 


diſplay the Symptoms of Pride that are allow 
of, the leaſt Portion of that Paſſion is a trot} © 
bleſom 


Hor. But ſince the Pride of others is di 4 
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by others, without diſcovering any of t 
Symptoms that are forbid: upon a Satiety g? 
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pleſome, tho' often an unknown Gueſt; far 
a them it is eaſily turn'd into Envy and Ma- 
ice, and on the.leaſt Provocation it ſallies out 
in thoſe Diſguiſes, and is often the Cauſe of 
ruelty, and there never was a Miſchief com- 
mitted by Mobs or Mulcitudes, which this 
pPaſſion had nota hand in: Whereas the more 
Boom Men have to vent and gratify the Paſ- 
mon in the warrantable ways, the more eaſy it 
is for them to ſtifle the odious Part of Pride, 
and ſcem to be wholly free from it. 
Hor. I ſee very well, that real Virtue re- 
Squires a Conqueſt over untaught Nature, and 
that the Chriſtian Religion demands a till 
Iſtricter Self-denial : Ir likewiſe is evident, that 
Fo make ourſelves acceptable to an omniſcient 
Power, nothing is more neceſſary than Since- 
rity, and that the Heart ſhould be pure; but 
ſetting aſide ſacred Matters and a future State, 
Non't you think, that this Complaiſance and 
raſy Conſtruction of one another's Actions do 
da great deal of Good upon Earth; and don't 
* Fou believe, that good Manners and Polite- 
Meſs make Men more happy, and their Lives 
more comfortable in this World, than any 
b, es. elle could make them without thoſe 
Arts! | 
Cleo, If you will ſet aſide what ought to 
&mploy our firſt Care, and be our greateſt 
Koncern; and Men will have no Value for 
that Felicity and Peace of Mind, which can 
only ariſe from a Conſciouſneſs of being good, 
* K 2 it 
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it is certain, that in a great Nation, and 
mong a flouriſhing People, whoſe highet 
Withes ſeem to be Eaſe and Luxury, the up- 
per Part could not, without thoſe Arts, en. 
joy ſo much of the World as that can afford, 
and that none ſtand more in need of them 
than the voluptuous Men of Parts, that will 
join worldly Prudence to Senſuality, and WF; 
make it their chief Study to refine upon Plex | 
ſure. W 
Her. When I had the Honour of y 
Company at my Houſe, you ſaid, that 1 
body knew when, or where, nor in wha 
King's or Emperor's Reign the Laws of Ho} 
nour were enacted; pray, can you inform 
me when, or which way, what we cal! 
good Manners or Politeneſs, came into kh“ 
World? What Moraliſt or Politician was“ 
that could teach Men to be proud of hid, 
their Pride? 1 
Cleo. The reſtleſs Induſtry of Man to fu II 
ply his Wants, and his conſtant Endeavoug i 
to meliorate his Condition upon Earth, har? 
produced and brought to Perfection man} 
uſeful Arts and Sciences, of which the ef 
ginnings are of uncertain Ara's, and u 
which we can aſſign no other Cauſes that 
human Sagacity in general, and the jon 
Labour of many Ages, in which Men harp? 
always employ'd themſelves in ſtudying and 
contriving Ways and Means to ſooth their vp 
rious Appetites, and make the beſt of tht 
Innrmites 
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Infirmities. Whenge had we the firſt Rudi- 


ments of Architefure; how came Sculpture 
and Painting to be what they have been theſe 


many hundred Years; and who taught focal, 


#7 
4 
1 


Nation the reſpective Languages they ſpea 


now? When I have a mind to dive into the 


origin of any Maxim or political Invention, 
for the Uſe of Society in general, I don't 
trouble my Head with inquiring after the 
Time or Country in which it was firſt heard 
of, nor what others have wrote or ſaid about 
it; but I go directly to the Fountain-Hcad, 
Human Nature itſelf, and look for the Frailty 
For Defect in Man, that is remedy'd or ſup- 
ply'd by that Invention: When Things are 
very obſcure, I ſometimes make uſe of Con- 
Jectures to find my Way. 

Hor. Do you argue, or pretend to prove a- 
y thing from thoſe Conjectures? 
Cleo. No; I never reaſon but from th 
plain Obſervations which every body may 
make on Man, the Phenomena that appear 
in the leſſer World. 

Hor. You have, without doubt, thought 
on this Subject before now; would you com- 
unicate to me ſome of your Gueſles ? 

Cleo, With abundance of Pleaſure. 

* Hor, You'll give me Leave, now and then, 
when Things are not clear to me, to put in 


ga Word for Information's Sake. 


Cleo. I defire you would: You will oblige 


me with it, That Self-love Was given to all 


K 3 Animals, 


* 
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Animals, at leaſt, the moſt perfect, for Self, 


1 
F 


Preſervation, is not diſputed; but as no Cres. 2 
ture can love what it diſlikes, it is necef,ẽ 
moreover, that every one ſhould have a tt 
liking to its own Being, ſuperior to what the 
have to any other. I am of Opinion, beg 


ping Pardon for the Novelty, that if thi 


iking was not always permanent, the Lot, 
which all Creatures have for themſelves, coull ũ 


not be ſo unalterable as we ſee it is. 
Hor. What Reaſon have you to ſuppoſt 


this Liking, which Creatures have for they t 


ſelves, to be diſtin& from Self-love; ſince the 
one plainly comprehends the other? 

Cleo. I will endeavour to explain myſ{j 
better. I fanſy, that, to increaſe the Care in 
Creatures to preſerve themſelves, Nature hu 


given them an Inſtinct, by which every Ind: 1 


vidual values itſelf above its real Worth; thi! 
Im us, I mean, in Man, feems to be accom: | 
pany'd with a Diffidence, ariſing from a Cos 


diduſneſs, br at leaſt an Apprehenſion, that“ 
we do over- value ourſelves: It is this chu 


makes us ſo fond of the Approbation, Lik 
ing and Aſſent of others; becauſe they ftreng 


then and confirm us in the good Opinion ve 
have of ourſelves, The Reaſons why thi} 
Self-liking, give me Leave to call it ſo, is not} 


plainly to be ſeen in all Animals that are of 


the ſame Degree of Perfection, are many. 


Some want Ornaments, and conſequently the 


Means to expreſs it; others are too ſtop | 
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and liſtleſs: It is to be conſider'd likewiſe, 
that Creatures which are always in the fame 
"Circumftances, and meet with litele Variati- 


n im their Way of Living, have neither Op- 


portunity nor Temptation to ſhew it; that 


be more Mettle and Livelineſs Creatures 
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ve, the more viſible this Liking is; and 


bat in thoſe of the ſame kind, the greater 


Ppirit they are of, and the more they excel in 
the Perfections of their Species, the fonder 


"hey are of ſhewing it: In moſt Birds it is 
evident, eſpecially in thoſe that have extra- 


ordinary Finery to diſplay: In a Horſe it is 
more conſpicuous than in any other irrational 
Creature: It is moſt apparent in the ſwiſteſt, 
che ſtrongeſt, the moſt healthy and vigorous ; 


and may be increas'd in that Animal by ad- 
Aitional Ornaments, and the Preſence of Man, 
whom he knows, to clean, take care of, and 


delight in him. It is not improbable, that 


this great Liking, which Creatures have for 


their own Individuals, is the Principle on 
which the Love to their Species is built: 
Covs and Sheep, too dull and lifeleſs ro make 
any Demonſtration of this Liking, yet herd 
| $a feed together, each with his own Species; 


® becauſe no others are ſo like themſelves: B 


this they ſeem to know likewiſe, that they 

have the fame Intereſt, and the ſame Ene- 
F | mies; Cows have often been ſeen to join in 
a a common Defence againſt Wolves: Birds of 
2 a Feather flock together; and I dare ſay, that 
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the Screech-Owl likes her own Note bet; 


than that of the Nightingale. 


Hor. Montain ſeems to have been ſome.” 


would all draw him of their own Specis 


Pride, 

Cleo. I believe it is, or at leaſt the Cai 
of it. I believe, moreover, that many Cres 
tures ſhew this Liking, when, for want d 
underſtanding them, we don't perceive i; 
When a Cat waſhes her Face, and a Da 
licks himſelf clean, they adorn themſelves x; 
much as it is in their Power. Man him: 
in a ſavage State, feeding on Nuts and Acorns, 


would have infinitely leſs Temptation, 3 
well as Opportunity, of ſhewing : 
of himſelf, than he was when civiliz'd; ur 
if a hundred Males of the firſt, all equal) 
free, were together, within leſs than half a! 
Hour, this Liking in queſtion, though ther 
Bellies were full, would appear in the Dei 


of Superiority, that would be ſhewn among? 
them; and the moſt vigorous, either u# 


Strength or Underſtanding, or both, wor 


be the firſt that would diſplay it: If, as ſup-l 5 
pos'd, they were all untaught, this woulp? 
breed Contention, and there would certainly} > 
be War before there could be any Agreement | 


among them; unleſs one of them had ſome on 


g this Likin® 


- 


what of your Opinion, when he fanſy( | 
that if Brutes were to paint the Deity, ds, 
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F. x or more viſible Excellencies above the reſt. I 
laid Males, and their Bellies full; becauſe if 
tbey had Women among them, or wanted 
Food, their Quarrel might begin on another 
Account. | 
or. This is thinking abſtractly indeed: 
But do you think that two or three hundred 
© ſingle Savages, Men and Women, that never 
had been under any Subjection, and were a- 
bove twenty Years of Age, could ever eſta- 
"> ®Fþblfh a Society, and be united into one Body; 
+ if, without being acquainted with one ano- 
ther, they ſhould meet by chance? 

Cleo. No more, I believe, than ſo many 
"Horſes: But Societies never were made that 
way. It is poſſible, that ſeveral Families of 
Savages might unite, and the Heads of them 
gagree upon ſome ſort of Government or 
other, for their common Good: But among 
them it is certain likewiſe, that, though Su- 
periority was tolerably well ſettled, and every 
nl Male had Females enough, Strength and 
Proweſs in this unciviliz'd State would be in- 
finitely more valued than Underſtanding; I 
% mean in the Men; for the Women will al- 
ways prize themſelves for what they ſee the 
Men admire in them: Hence it would fol- 
low, that the Women would value themſelves, 
and envy one another for being handſom; 


# 


iff and that the Ugly and Deform'd, and all thoſe 


that were leaſt favour'd by Nature, would be 
„the firſt that would fly to Art and additio- 
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nal Ornaments : Seeing that this made then 
more agreeable to the Men, it would ſoon k 
follow'd by the reſt, and in a little Time the 
would ſtrive to outdo one another, as wad 44 
as their Circumſtances would allow of; and 4 
it is poſſible, that a Woman with a ven 
handſom Noſe might envy her Neighbow *# 
with a much worſe, for having a Ring thro' 
It. 


Hor. You take great Delight in d wellig 
on the Behaviour of Savages; What relation 
has this to Politeneſs ? OE [| 

Cleo. The Seeds of it are lodg'd in thi! 
Self-love and Self-liking, which 1 have ſpoke” 
of; as will ſoon appear, if we confider whit! 8 
would be the Conſequence of them in th! 
Affair of Self-preſervation, and a Creatur: 
endued with Underſtanding, Speech, and N. 
fibility. Self-love would firſt make it ſcrax | *w 
together every thing it wanted for Suſtenance fe 
provide againſt the Injuries of the Air, and} ie 
do every thing to make itſelf and youny 
Ones ſecure. Seli-liking would make it ſeel! 
for Opportunities, by Geſtures, Looks, ani! 
Sounds, to diſplay the Value it has for itſelf,| 
ſuperior to what it has for others; an un- 
taught Man would defire every body that cam 
near him to agree with him in the Opinion af 
his ſuperior Worth, and be angry, as far 2 
his Fear would let him, with all that ſhouli} 
refuſe it: He would be highly delighted with, 


and love every body, whom he * 10 
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him Leave, and he would inſult every body 
that would let him. 
Hor. This Self-liking, you ſay, was given 
to Creatures for Self- preſervation; I ſhould 
thiak rather that it is hurtful to Men, becauſe 
zit muſt make them odious to one another; 
ae cannot ſee what Benefit they can re- 
Fgeive from it, either in a ſavage or a civiliz'd 
State: Is there any Inſtance of its doing any 
good? 
Cleo. T wonder to hear you ask that Que- 
tion. Have you forgot the many Virtues 
which I have demonſtrated may be counter- 
feited to gain Applauſe, and the good Quali- 
ties a Man of Senſe in great Fortune ma 
acquire, by the ſole Help and Inftigation of 
* His Pride? 
Hor. I beg your Pardon; yet what you ſay 
pnly regards Man in the Society, and after he 
has been perfectly well educated : What Ad- 
Fantage is it to him as a ſingle Creature? 
aa Selt-love I can plainly ſee induces him to la- 
ul boy. for his Maintenance and Safety, and 
u makes him fond of every thing which he 
„ zmagines to tend to his Preſervation : But 
o What Good does the Self-liking to him? 
e Cleo. 
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Cleo. If I ſhould tell you, that the i inwary Þ 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction a Man receives Kon 


the Gratification of that Paſſion, is a Cordial ; 3 
that contributes to his Health, you would 


laugh at me, and think it far fetch d. 


Hor. Perhaps not; but I would ſer againg 


it the many ſharp Vexations and heart-break. 
ing Sorrows, that Men ſuffer on the Score of 


this Paſſion, from Diſgraces, Diſappointment; 3 
and other Misfortunes, which, I believe, hav 
ſent Millions to their Graves much ſoons 1 
than they would have gone, if cheir Pride had! 


leſs affected them. 


Cleo. J have nothing againſt Shi you ſay: 
But this 1 is no Proof that the Paſſion itſel“ 
was not given to Man for Self- preſer vation; 
and it only lays open to us the Precariouſnels A 

of ſublunary Happineſs, and the wretched | 
There is nothing cre- 
ated that is always a Bleſſing; the Rain and! 
Sun-ſhine themſelves, to which all earthly ! 
Comforts are owing, haye been the Cauſes of 
innumerable Calamities. All Animals of Prey, 
and thouſand others, hunt after Foad with the F 
Hazard of their Lives, and the greater Part 


Condition of Mortals. 


of them periſh in their Purſuits after Suſte- 
nance. Plenty itſelf is not leſs fatal to ſome, 
than Want is to others; and of our own Spe- 
cles, every opulent Nation has had great Num- 
bers, that in full Safety from all other Dan- 


gers, have deſtroy'd themſelves by Exceſſes of 
Yer nothing is more 
certain, 


Eating and Drinking : 
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ot ertain, than that Hunger and Thirſt were 
eiren to Creatures to make them ſolicitous 
after, and crave thoſe Neceſſaries, without 
Euwhich it would be impoſſible for them to 
ſubſiſt. - | 
Hor. Still I can ſee no Advantage accruing 
from this Self-liking to Man, conſider'd as a 
ſingle Creature, which can induce me to be- 
lieve, that Nature ſhould have given it us for 
EZ Sclf-preſervation. What you have alledg'd is 
obſcure; can you name a Benefit every 
individual Perſon receives from that Principle 
within him, that is manifeſt, and clearly to 
be underſtood ? | 
EZ Cleo. Since it has been in Diſgrace, and 
every body diſowns the Paſſion, it ſeldom is 
ſeen in its proper Colours, and diſguiſes itſelf 
in a thouſand different Shapes: we are often 
affected with it, when we have not the leaſt 
2 Suſpicion of it; but it ſeems to be that, which 
2 continually furniſhes us with that Reliſh we 
have for Life, even when it is not worth hav- 
ing. Whilſt Men are pleas'd, Self-liking has 
every Moment a conſiderable Share, tho' un- 
FT known, in procuring the Satisfaction they en- 
Joy. It is ſo neceſſary to the Well-being of 
f thoſe that have been uſed to indulge it; that 
they can taſte no Pleaſure without it, and 
ſuch is che Deference, and the ſubmiſſive Ve- 
neration they pay to it, that they are deaf to 
the loudeſt Calls of Nature, and will rebuke 
che ſtrongeſt Appetites that ſhould pretend to 
1 be 
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be gratify'd at the Expence of that Paſſil 


1 


It doubles our Happineſs in Proſperity, au 
buoys us up againſt the Frowns of adyer; 
Fortune. It is the Mother of 1 48 W. .Þ 

our be! 
Wiſhes: It is the ſtrongeſt Armour again 
Deſpair, and as long as we can like any wn 
our Situation, either in regard to preſent cli. 
cumſtances, or the Proſpect before us, W 


the End as well as the Foundation o 


take care of ourſelves; and no Man can t. 


folve upon Suicide whilſt Self-liking laſts! 4 


but as ſoon as that is over, all our Hopes 
extinct, and we can form no Wiſhes but u 
the Diſſolution of our Frame: till at laſt oy! 


Being becomes ſo intolerable to us, that Sell. 
love prompts us to make an end of it, ani! 


ſeek Refuge in Death. 


Hor. You mean Self-hatred ; for you han 4 


faid your ſelf, that a Creature cannot lon! 


have often hinted at, that Man is made up 


of Contrarieties; otherwiſe nothing ſeem 


> * A _— 


to be more certain, than that whoever kill 


himſelf by Choice, muſt do it to avoid ſome: 
thing which he dreads more than that Dead! 


which he chooſes. Therefore, how abſurd ſ- 
ever a Perſon's Reaſoning may be, there isn 


all Suicide a palpable Intention of Kindneſs 
ones {elf, | 
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what it diſlikes. 1 
Cleo. If you turn the Proſpect, you are n 
the right; but this only proves to us what!“ 
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Hir. 1 muſt ewn that your Obſervations 
are entertaining. I am very well pleas'd with 
© your Diſcourſe, and | ſee an agreeable Glim- 
4 mering of Probability that runs through it; 
but you have ſaid nothing that comes up 
Ito a half Proof on the Side of your Con- 
ectute, if it be ſeriouſly conſider'd. 
Cleo. I told you before that I would lay no 
; ctreſs upon, nor draw any Concluſions from 
it: But whatever Nature's Deſign was in be- 
ſtowing this Self-liking on Creatures; and, 
whether it has been given to other Animals 
beſides ourſelves or not, it is certain, that in 
Zour own Species every individual Perſon likes 
© himſelf better than he does any other. 
Hur. It may be ſo, generally ſpeaking; but 
that it is not univerſally true, I can aſſure you, 
from my own Experience; for I have often 
Ewith'd myſelf to be Count Theodati, whom 
vou knew at Rome. 
Cleo. He was a very fine Perſon indeed, and 
extremely well accompliſh'd; and therefore 
Hou wiſh'd to be ſuch another, which is all 
4 you could mean. Celia has a very handſom 
Face, fine Eyes, fine Teeth; but ſhe has red 
Hair, and is ill made; therefore ſhe wiſhes 
for Chloe's Hair and Belinda's Shape; but ſhe 
would ſtill remain Celia. 
Hor. But Iwiſh'd, that I might have been 
chat Perſon, that very Theodat:. 
Cleo, That is impoſſible. 
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Hor. What, is it impoſſible to wiſh it! 
Cleo. Ves, to wiſh it; unleſs you wiſh's 
for Annihilation at the ſame time. It is tha 
Self we wiſh well to; and therefore we can 
not wiſh for any Change in ourſelves, but wick! 
a Proviſo, that that To ſelf, that Part of us, 
that wiſhes, ſhould ſtill remain: for take 3. FRY. 
way that Conſciouſneſs you had of yourſelf, 
whilſt you was wiſhing, and tell me pray, . 
what Part of you it is, that could be the be. |, 
ter for the Alteration you wiſh'd for? _- 
Hor. I believe you are in the right. N 
Man can wiſh but to enjoy ſomething, which! 
no Part of that ſame Man could do, if es 
was intirely another. / 
Cleo. That He itſelf, the Perſon wiſhing In 
muſt be deſtroy d before the Change could be . 
intite. - .* 2 
Hor. But when ſhall we come to the On-. 
gin of Politeneſs ? | 1 
Cleo. We are at it now, and we need not v. 
look for it any further than in the Self-liking ne 
which I-have demonſtrated every individual 
Man to be poſſeſsd of. Do but confider theſe it 
two things; firſt, that from the Nature of 
that Paſſion it muſt follow, that all untaught | 
Men will ever be hateful to one another in 
Converfation, where neither Intereſt nor Su- 
periority.are conſider d: for if of two Equals 
one only values himſelf more by half, than n 
he does the other; tho' that other ſhould vi- Bt i 


lue the firſt equally with himſelf, they ou 4 
8 bot 
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both be diſſatisfied, if their Thoughts were 
non to each other: but if both valued 
Fhemſelves more by half, than they did each 
ther, the Difference between them would ſtill 
pe greater, and a Declaration of their Senti- 
ents would render them both inſufferable to 
ach other; which among unciviliz'd Men 
ould happen every Moment, becauſe with- 
Put a Mixture of Art and Trouble, che out- 
&vard Symptoms of that Paſſion are not to be 
ifled. The ſecond Thing I would have you 
FS&onfider; is, the Effect which in all human 
Probability this Inconveniency, ariſing from 
© Self-liking, would have upon Creatures, en- 
oed gs. a great Share of Underſtanding, 
hat are fond of their Eaſe to the laſt degree, 
Ind as induſtrious to procure it. Theſe two 
Things, I fay, do but duely weigh, and you 
all find, that the Diſturbance and Uneaſi- 
eſs, that muſt be cauſed by Self-liking, what- 
ver Strugglings and unſucceſsful Trials to re- 
Peedy them might precede, muſt neceſſarily 
produce at long run, what we call good Man- 
Pers and Politeneſs. 
Hor. Iunderſtand you, I believe. Every body, 
i Mn this undiſciplin'd State, being affected with 
de high Value he has for himſelf, and diſplay- 
g the moſt natural Symptoms, which you 
; FÞave deſcrib'd, they would all be offended at 
an he barefac'd Pride of their Neighbours: arid 
„is impoſſible that this ſhould continue long 


| 


— — 2 


* 


ö Among rational Creatures, but the tepeated 


Expe- 
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Experience of the Uneaſineſs they receive 
from ſuch Behaviour, would make ſome q 
them reflect on the Cauſe of it; which, h 
tract of Time, would make them find out, te- 
their own barefaced Pride muſt be as offen 
to others, as that of others is to themſelves, | 
Cleo. What you ſay is certainly the Philo} 
phical Reaſon of the Alterations, that nf 
made in the Behaviour of Men, by their bei 
civiliz'd: but all this is done without Reer!“ 
on, and Men by degrees, and great Length 
Time, fall as it were into theſe Things ſpaf 
taneouſly. Tl 
Hor. How is that poſſible, when it nul 
_ coſt them Trouble, and there is a palpable dd 
_ denial to be ſeen in the Reſtraint they put ij 
| on themſelves? | 1 
l Cleo. In the Purſuit of Self-preſervatnf 
= Men diſcover a reſtleſs Endeavour to milf 
| themſelves eaſy, which inſenſibly teach 
( them to avoid Miſchief on all Emergence 
and when human Creatures once ſubmit e 
Government, and are uſed to live under i 
Reſtraint of Laws, it is incredible, how nl 
{ ny uſeful Cautions, Shifts, and Straragemi 
ff they will learn to practiſe by Experience - wh 
| Imitation, from converſing together; with Nes 
0 being aware of the natural Cauſes, that obi . 
| them to act as they do, viz. The Paffepes 
1 within, that, unknown to themſelves, go 
- their Will and direct their Behaviour. 48 
| Fer 
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Bw. You'll make Men as mere Machines 
s Cartes does Brutes. 
T Cle. I have no ſuch Deſign: but I am of 
Opinion, chat Men find out the Uſe of their 
Limbs by Inſtinct, as much as Brutes do the 
e of cheirs; and chat, without knowing any 
I ching of Geometry or Arichmetick, even Chil- 
ren may learn to perform Actions, that ſeem 
7 o beſpe ak great Skill in Mechanicks, and a 
3 nfiderable s Depth of Thought and Ingenuity 
F 10 tae Contrivance beſides. 
14 Her. What Actions are they, which you 
Judge this from ? 
| Cleo. The advantageous Poſtures which 
Shell chooſe in zefiſting Force, in pulling, 
puſhing, or otherwiſe removing Weight; from 
cheir Slig ht and Dexterity in throwing. Stones, 
| 1 Erd — Prejectils, and the ſtupendious Cun- 
ng made ule of in Leaping. 
* 2 What ſtupendious Cunning, I pray? 
1 When Men would leap or jump a 
eat way, you know, they take a Run be- 
ore-they throw themſelves off the Ground. 
3 chat by this Means they jump 
her, and with greater Force than they 
4 nd 0 other wiſe: the Reaſon likewiſe 1 is 
1 fin. The Body partakes of, and is 
' Wage by, cwo Motions; and the Velocity, im 
E pre upon it by leaping, muſt be added go Mo 
an euch, as it retained of the Velocity i ic Was 
put into by running: Whereas the Body of a 
en Who takes his * as he is 1 


1 * 
3 
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ſtill, has no other Motion, than what is 1. 
ceiv'd from the muſcular Strength exerted u 
the Act of Leaping. See a thouſand Boys, 2 
well as Men, jump, and they'll all make u.. 
of this Stratagem: but you won't find one of | i 
them, that does it knowingly for that Reaſon 3 
What I have ſaid of this Stratagem made ut 
of in Leaping, I deſire you would apply i} 3 
the Doctrine of good Manners, which il 
taught and practiſed by Millions, who new} 
thought on the Origin of Politeneſs, or i} 
much as knew the real Benefit it is of to d Wi 
ciety. The moſt crafty and deſigning wil # 
every where be the firſt, that for Intereſt-ſak} 
will learn to conceal this Paſſion of Prid“ 
and in a little time no body will ſhew the eit 
Symptom of it, whilſt he is asking Favouis 
or ſtands in need of Help. I 
Hor. That rational Creatures ſhould do 
this, without thinking or knowing what t 
were about, is inconceivable. Bodily Motaf 
is one thing, and the Exerciſe of the Unda 
ſtanding is another; and therefore agreed 
' Poſtures, a graceful Mien, an eaſy Cartig 
and a genteel outward Behaviour, in genen 
may be learn'd and contracted perhaps wit 
out much Thought; but good Manners aret 
be obſerv'd every where, in ſpeaking, writig 
and ordering Actions to be perform'd WF 
others. Che — 
Cleo. To Men who never turn'd the? 


Thoughts that way, it certainly is almoſt us 3 
. conceivabl 3 


* — 4". vid * — I 4 9 


* 


d 
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nd well mann' d! As in Bulk and Weight it 
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TE. nceivable to what prodigious Height, from 
ext to nothing, ſome Arts may be and have 
been raiſed by human Induſtry and Applica- 


Fion, by the uninterrupted Labour, and joint 
Experience of many Ages, tho' none but Men 


| Y pf ordinary Capacity ſhould ever be employ'd 
In them. What a noble as well as beautiful, 


Frhat a glorious Machine is a Firſt-Rate Man 
pf War, when ſhe is under Sail, well rigg'd, 


vaſtly ſuperior to any other moveable Body 


pt human Invention, ſo there is no other that 


has an equal Variety of differently ſurprizing 
Fontrivances to boaſt of. There are many 
Pets of Hands in the Nation, that, not want- 
Ing proper Materials, would be able in leſs 


han half a Year to produce, fit out, and na- 
igate a Firſt-Rate; yet it is certain, that this 
FT ask would be impracticable, if it was not 


iv ided and ſubdivided into a great Variety of 
Nifferent Labours; and it is as certain, that 


Pone of theſe Labours require any other, than 


Porking Men of ordinary Capacities, 
Hor. What would you infer from this? 


|. Cleo. That we often aſcribe to the Excel- 


Ency of Man's Genius, and the Depth of his 
fenetration, what is in reality owing to 
Ength of Time, and the Experience of ma- 
y Generations, all of them very little differ- 
pg from one another in natural Parts and 


| Pagacity, And to know what it muſt have 


got ro bring that Art of making Ships for 
1 8 different 


— 
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different Purpoſes, ro the Per feckion in ua 


it is now, we are only to confider in the ff =p 


place, that many conſiderable Imptovemem 
have been made in it within theſe ft ven“ 
And leſs; and in the Second, that the Inh! 
tants of this Iſland did build and make uſeq , 
Ships eighteen hundred Years ago, and tha 
from that time to this, they have never bet 1 
without. | 7 * 
Hor. Which all together make a ftrongProjlt 
of the flow Progreſs that Art has made, to k 
What it is. | 
Cleo. The Chevalier Reneau has wrote 1 
Book, in which he ſhews the Mechaniſm 
Sailing, and accounts mathematically for en 
ry thing that belongs to the working and ſtet 
ing of a Ship. I am perſuaded, that neitht 
the firſt Inventors of Ships and Sailing, ag . 
thoſe who have made Improvements ſince i] 
any Part of them, ever dream'd of thoſe Res 
ons, any more than now the rudeſt and mol 
ilIterate of the Vulgar do, when they at 
made Sailors, which Time and Practice wil 
do in ſpite of their Teeth, * We han 
thouſands of them, that were firſt haul'd a 
board and detain'd againſt their Wills, and yi} # 
in lets than three Years time knew every Ro 
and every Pully in the Ship, and without iH, 
leaſt Scrap of Mathematicks had learn'd i 
Management, as well as Uſe of them, much 
better than the greateſt Mathematician cout Þ 
ave done in all his Life-time, if he had nt | 
| | old 
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er been at Sca. The Book I mention'd, a- 


Vong, ocher curious Things, demonſtrates 
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þ Vs hat Angle the Rudder muſt make with the 
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Keel, to render its Influence upon the Ship 
She moſt powerful. This has its Merit; but 
Lad of Fifreen, who has ſerv'd.a Year of his 
Time on board of a Hoy, knows every thing 
hat is. uſeful in this Demonſtration practi- 
Kally. Seeing the Poop always anſwering the 
lotion of the Helm, he only minds the latter, 
Svichout making the leaſt Reflexion on. the 
Rudder, till in a Year or two more his Know- 
age in failing, and Capacity of ſteering his 
Peſſel become ſo habitual to him, that he 
Kuides her as he docs his own Body, by In- 
Finct, tho' he is half a-ſleep, or thinking on 
Quite another thing. 5 

Hor. If, as you ſaid, and which I now be- 
ſieve to be true, the People, who firſt invent- 
d, and afterwards improved upon Ships and 
Pailing, never dream'd of thoſe Reaſons of 
Monſieur Reneau, it is impoſſible, that they 
Mould have acted from them, as Motives that 
induced them & priori, to put their Inventions 
nd Improvements in practice, with Know- 
edge and Deſign; which, I ſuppoſe, is what 
Fou intended to prove. 

Cleo. It is; and I verily believe, not only 
That the raw Beginners, who made the firſt 
#ſlays in either Art, good Manners as well as 


Pailing, were ignorant of the true Cauſe, the 
| Zea! Foundation thoſe Arts are built upon in 


_ 4 Nature; 
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Nature; but likewiſe that, even now bob, 

Arts are brought to great perfection, the greu. 
eſt Part of thoſe that are moſt expert, an 
daily making Improvements in them, knoy| 1 

as little of the Rationale of them, as the“ 
Predeceſſors did at firſt: tho! I believe at thi 4 
ſame time Monſieur Reneau's Reaſons to bh 
-very juſt, and yours as good as his; thar j 18, 
believe that there is as much Truth and 80 4 
lidity in your accounting for the Origin u 
good Manners, as there is in his for the M“ 
nagement of Ships. They are very ſeldon 
.the ſame Sort of People, thoſe that inven} 2 
Arts, and Improvements | in them, and thok} gt 
thar inquire into the Reaſon of Things: ta“ 
latter is moſt commonly practis d by ſuch, uf 3 
are idle and indolent, that are fond of Retice p 
ment, hate Buſineſs, and take Delight in Spe? 

culation: whereas none ſucceed oftener in th} 
firſt, than active, ſtirring, and laborious Mes 
ſach as will put their Hand to the Plough} 3 
try Experiments, and give all their Attentia 41 
to what they are about. 1 
Hor. It is commonly imagin'd, that ſpeci- 
lative Men are beſt at Invention of all forts. | © 
Cleo. Vet it is a Miſtake. Loaf baba 

Grain-dying, and other Trades and Myſte 
ries, are from mean Beginnings brought uf 
great Perfection; but the many Improvement Ie 
that can be remembred to have been made i vir 
them, have for the Generality been owing 2 


Pe 'r{ons, who either were n up to, 10 
ha bg 
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bad long practis d and been converſant in thoſe 
Trades and not to great Proficients in Chy- 
; miſtry or other Parts of Philoſophy, whom 
"XZ one would naturally expect thoſe Things 
from. In ſome of theſe Arts, eſpecially Grain 


For Scarlet-dying, there are Proceſſes really a- 
ſtoniſhing; and by the Mixture of various In- 


| Foredients, by Fire and Fermentation, ſeveral 
Operations are erform'd, which the moſt ſa- 
| "Bgacious Naturaliſt cannot account for by any 


=Syſtem yet known; a certain Sign, that they 
I were not invented by reaſoning 4 priori. 
when once the Generality begin to conceal 
the high Value they have for themſelves, Men 
S&muſt become more tolerable to one another. 


No new Improvements mult be made every 

Day, till ſome of them grow impudent e- 

| Tias t not only to deny the high Value they 
eh 


ave for themſelves, but likewiſe to pretend 


that they have greater Value for others, than 


they have for themſelves. This will brin 
in Complaiſance, and now Flattery will rut 


in upon them like a Torrent. As ſoon as 


they are arrived at this Pitch of Inſincerity, 
they will find the Benefit of it, and teach it 


their Children. The Paſſion of Shame is ſo 
-þ + general, and fo early, diſcover'd in all human 
oþ 2<Crearures, that no Nation can be ſo ſtupid, as 


tobe long without obſerving and making uſe of 
vir accordingly, The ſame may be ſaid of the 


redulity of Infants, which is very inviting 
e many good Purpoſes, The Knowledge of 


Parents 
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Parents is communicated to their Offspring 
and every one's Experience in Life, being ad 
ded to what he learn diin his Youth, every Ge- 
neration after this muſt be better taughe tu 
the preceding; by which Means; in'-twa- g | ® 
three Centuries, good Manners: muſt hee 
brought to great Perfection. 1 
Hor. When they are chus far advanced, i; | 
is eaſy to conceive the reſt: For Improve- 
ments, I ſuppoſe, are made in good Manners 
&s* they are in all: other Arts and Sciences 
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But to commence from Savages, Men. I be. 
lieve would make but a ſmall Progreſs in 
good Manners the firſt three hundred Year þ 
The Romans, who had a much better Begin. 
ning, had been a Nation above fix Centuries þ- 
and were almoſt Maſters of the World, befor | ; 
they could be ſaid to be a police People. | 
What I am moſt aſtoniſh'd at, and which!“ 


am now convinc'd of, is, that the Baſis df | 
all this Machinery is Pride. Another thing] 
wonder at is, that you choſe to ſpeak of 1 
Nation, that enter'd upon good Manners be- 
fore they had any Notions of Virtue or Reli 
gion, which I believe there never was in the 
World. es N [3 of 
Cleo. Pardon me, Horatio; I have no whe | v 
inſinuated that they had none, but I had nof fi 
reaſon to mention them. In the firſt place] It 
you ask'd my Opinion concerning the Uſe , 
Politeneſs in this World, abſtract from the] di 
Conſiderations of a future State: Second), 
| the 
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che Art of good Manners has nothing to do 
# — bc rr tho” it ſeldom claſhes 
® wich either. It is a Science that is ever built 
on the ſame ſteady Principle in our Nature, 
7 whatever the Age or the Climate may be, in 


which it is practis d. 


* ' Hor. How can any ching be ſaid not to 
* caſh wirh Virtue or Religion, that has no- 
thing to do with either, and conſequently diſ- 
claims both? 

Cleo. This I confeſs ſeems to be a Paradox; 
yet it is true. The Doctrine of good Man- 
ners teaches Men to ſpeak well of all Virtues, 
= bur requires no more of them in any Age, or 
Country, than the outward Appearance of 


= thoſe in Faſhion. And as to Sacred Matters, 


> it is every where ſatisfied with a ſeeming Con- 
formity in ourward Worſhip ; for all the Re- 
ligions in the Univerſe are equally agreeable to 


good Manners, where they are national; and 
; pray what Opinion muſt we fay a Teacher to 


de of, ro whom all Opinions are probable a- 
like? All the Preceps of good Manners 
throughout the World have the fame Tenden- 
cy, and are no more than the various Methods 
of making ourſelves acceptable to others, 
with as little Prejudice to ourſelves as is poſ- 


© fible: by which Artifice we aſſiſt one another 


in the Enjoyments of Life, and refining upon 
Pleaſure; and every individual Perſon is ren- 


|  dred more happy by it, in the Fruition of all 


| the good Things he can purchaſe, than he 
| e could 
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could have been without ſuch Behaviour, | 
mean happy, in the Senſe of the Voluptuoꝶm 
Let vs look back on old Greece, the Rama 

Empire, or the great Eaſtern Nations, thy |S 
flouriſh'd before them, and we ſhall find, thi: | 


Luxury and Politeneſs ever grew up together, 
and were never enjoy'd aſunder: that Comfon Þ © 


and ves upon Earth have always em- 
ploy'd the 


to obtain Happineſs in this World, ſo what 


would become of them in the next ſeems, o 
the naked Eye, always to have been the leaſt | | 


of their Concern. 


Hor. I thank you for your Lecture: you =? 


have ſatisfied me in ſeveral Things, which | 
bad intended to ask: but you have ſaid ſome 
others, that I muſt have time to conſider; 
after-which I am reſolved to wait upon you 


again, for I hegin to believe, that concerning | 


the Knowledge of ourſelves moſt Books arg 
either very defectiye ot very deceitful. 


Cleo. There is not a more copious not 2 
more faithful Volume than human Nature, to | 
choſe who will diligently peruſe jr; and I} 


ſincerely believe, that I have diſcover'd no- 
thing to you, which, if you had thought of it 


with Attention, you would not have found | 
out yourſelf. Bur I ſhall never be better pleas'd | 
with myſelf, than when I can contribute t | 


any Entertainment you ſhall think diverting. 


iſhes of the Beau Monde; and that, þ * 
as their chief Study and greateſt Solicitude, w Þ = 
outward Appearance, have ever been directed Þ- 7 
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BETWEEN 


CLEOME NES. 


O UR Servant. 
Hor. What ſay you now, Co- 
= menes; is it not this without Cere- 


Cleo. Vou are very obliging. 
Hor. When they told me where you was, 
1 would ſuffer no body to tell you, who it 
x that wanted you, or to come up with me, 
Cleo. This is friendly indeed ! 
Hor. You ſee what a Proficient I am: in 
T little Time you'll teach me to lay aſide all 
good Manners. 
Cleo. You make a fine Tutor of me. 
Her. You'll pardon me, I know: This 
Study of yours is a very pretty Place, 
Þ Cleo. 
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Cleo. 1 like it, becauſe the Sun never en. 
ters it. 1 
Hor. A very pretty Room! 
Cleo. Shall we fit down in it? it is the cod 
eſt Room in the Houſe. 
Hor. Wich all my Heart. 1 
Cleo. J was in Hopes to have ſeen you be fi 
fore now: you have taken a long time to ch Þ *y, 
fider. ! 
Hor. Juſt eight Days. | 
Cleo. Have you thought on the Novely | 
ſtarted? 4M 
Hor. I have, and think it not void of Po 
- bability; for that there are no innate Idea 
and Men come into the World without 2 
Knowledge at all, Iam convinc'd of, and then? 
fore it is evident to me, that all Arts an} Par 
Sciences muſt once have had a Beginning i 
ſome body's Brain, whatever Oblivion al 3 
may now be loſt in. I have thought twen I 
times, ſince I ſaw you laſt, on the Origin ii 
good Manners, and what a pleaſant Scene || 
would be to a Man, who is tolerably well + 
verſed in the World, to ſee among a rude Ni 3 
tion thoſe firſt Eſſays they made of conceal di 
ing their Pride from one another, 11 
Cleo. You ſee by this, chat it is chiefly 
Novelty of Things, that ſtrikes, as well 4 8 


LD - 


S 
— 


begetting our Averſion, as in gaining of on 
Approbation; and that we may look upon nuf fai 
ny indifferently, when they come to be f .: 
liar to us, cho they were ſhocking when 4 #0, 


| Shave known. 
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were new. You are now diverting yourſelf 


© with a Truth, which eight Days ago you 
would have given an hundred Guineas-not to 


Hor. I begin to believe there is nothing 


f » abſurd, that it would appear to us to be 


ſuch, if we had been accuſtom'd to it very 


young. „ 5 
* Cleo. In a tolerable Education we are ſo in- 


duſtriouſly and ſo aſſiduouſly inſtructed, from 


Jour moſt early Infancy, in the Ceremonies of 
bow ing, and pulling off Hats, and other Rules 


Zof Behaviour; that even before we are Men 
&we hardly look upon a mannerly Deportment 


as a Thing acquired, or think Converſation to 


be a Science. Thouſand things. are call'd eaſy 
and natural in Poſtures and Motions, as well 
Fas Speaking and Writing, that have caus'd in- 
finite Pains to others as well as ourſelves, and 
which we know to be the Product of Art. 
What aukward Lumps have I known, which 
the Dancing-maſter has put Limbs to! 
Hor. Yeſterday Morning, as I ſate muſing 
myſelf, an Expreſſion of yours, which I 
did not ſo much reflect upon at firſt, when 
I heard it, came into my Head, and made 
me ſmile. Speaking of the Rudiments of 
good Manners in an infant Nation, when they 
once enter d upon concealing their Pride, you 
ſaid, that Improvements would be made every 
Pay, vill ſome of them grew impudont enough, 
wot only to deny the high Valueithey-bad for them- 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, but likewiſe to pretend that they hy 


greater Value for others, than they had For then. J 


ſelves. 


muſt have been the Fore- runner of F lattery, 


Hor. When you talk of Flattery and Impy. Þ 


dence, what do you think of the firſt My 


that had the Face to tell his Equal, that he 


was his humble Servant ? 


Cleo. If that had been a new Complimem 1 
I ſhould have wonder'd much more at tte be 


Simplicity of the proud Man that ſwallow 
than I would have done at the Impudence d 
the Knave that made it. 

Hor. It certainly once was new: Which 
pray do you believe more ancient, pulling of 
the Hat, or ſaying, Your humble Servant? 


Cleo. They are both of them Gothick and 


modern. 


Hor. ] believe pulling off the Hat was fir}, | & 


it being the Emblem of Liberty. 


Cleo. I don't think fo: for he who pull' f 1 


off his Hat the firſt time, could not hat 


been underſtood; if ſaying Your Servant hi 
not been practis d: and to ſhew Reſpect, J Ku. 
Man as well might have pull'd off one of hs? 


Shoes, as his Hat; if ſaying, Your Servant, 
had not been an eſtabliſh'd and well-know 
Compliment. ; 
Hor. So he might, as you ſay, and had! 
better Authority for the firſt, than he coul 
have for the latter. 


Cleo. It is certain, that this every when 


f 
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Cleo. And to this Day, taking off the Hat 
a dumb Shew of a known Civility in 
Words: Mind now the Power of Cuſtom, 
Ind imbib'd Notions. We both laugh at this 
©othick Abſurdity, and are well aſſured, that 
I muſt have had its Origin from the baſeſt 
| Flattery : yet neither of us, walking with oui 
Hats on, could meet an Acquaintance witl: | 
Fhom we are not very familiar, without 
Hhewing this Piece of Civility ; nay, it would 
ge a Pain to us not to do it. But we have no 
Reaſon to think, that the Compliment of ſay- 
ng, Your Servant, began among Equals; but 
@ther that, Flatterers having given it to 
Frinces, it grew afterwards more common: 
Hr all choſe Poſtures and Flexions of Body 
ind Limbs, had in all Probability their Riſe 
om the Adulation that was paid to Conque- 
drs and Tyrants; who, having every Body to 
fear, were always alarm'd at the leaſt Shadow 
f Oppoſition, and never better pleas'd than 
ich ſubmiſſive and defenceleſs Poſtures : and 
ou ſee, that they have all a Tendency that 
{FWay ; they promiſe Security, and are ſilent 
;| Endeavours to eaſe and rid them, not only of 
;| @eir Fears, but likewiſe every Suſpicion of 
Harm approaching chem: ſuch as lying pro- 
Krate on our Faces, touching the Ground with 
zur Heads, kneeling, bow1ag low, laying our 


, It upon our Breaſts, or holding them be- 


ind us, fol.ing our Arms together, and all 
he Cringes that can be made to demonſtrate, 
1 = M that 
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that we neither indulge our Eaſe, nor fl 
upon our Guard. Theſe are evident Signsam 
convincing Proofs to a Superior, that we hat 
a mean Opinion of our ſelves in reſpect to hin, 
that we are at his Mercy, and have nM 
Thought to reſiſt, much leſs to attack him; 
and therefore it is highly probable, that ſa - 
ing, Nun Servant, and pulling off the H 
were at firſt Demonſtrations of Obedience u 
thoſe that claim'd it. | 

Hor. Which in Tra&t of Time became 
more familiar, and were made uſe of reciprs. 
cally in the way of Civility. 

Cleo. IT believe ſo ; for as good Manners in- 
creaſe, we lee, that the higheſt Compliment; 
are made common, and new ones to Supeti- i 
ors invented inſtead of them. 

Hor. So the Word Grace, which not lony 
ago was a Title, that none but our King ( 
and Queens were honoured with, is devolved 
upon Archbiſhops and Dukes. 

Cleo. It was the ſame with Highneſs, which BY 
is now given to the Children, and even tlc} 
Grandchildren of Kings. 

Hor. The Dignity, that is annex'd to the 
Signification of the Word Lord, has been bei 
ter preſerv'd with us, than in moſt Countries 
In Spaniſb, Italian, High and Low-Dutch, i 
is proſtituted ro almoſt every Body . 

Cleo. It has had better Fate in France; Ne 
where likewiſe the Word Sire has loſt nothing 
ol its Majeſty, and is only uſed to the Monarch: 

Where 
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Fhereas with us it is a Compliment of Ad- 
Hreſs, that may be made to a Cobler, as well 
ks to a King. DO 
Hor. Whatever Alterations may be made 
# the Senſe of Words, by Time ; yet as the 


World grows more poliſh'd, Flattery becomes 
ſs bare-faced, and the Deſign of it upon 


Man's Pride is better diſguis'd than it was 


formerly. To praiſe a Man to his Face, was 
Fery common among the Ancients : Conſider- 
Is Humility to be a Virtue particularly re- 
auired of Chriſtians, I have often wonder'd 
= the Fathers of the Church could ſuffer 
thoſe Acclamations and Applauſes, that were 
ade to them whilſt they were preaching ; 
and which, tho' ſome of them ſpoke againſt 
them, many of them appear to have been ex- 
temely fond of, 

Cleo. Human Nature is always the ſame ; 


Where Men exert themſelves to the utmoſt, 


nd take uncommon Pains, that ſpend and 
Faſte the Spirits, thoſe Applauſes are very re- 


miving : The Fathers, who {poke againſt them, 


poke chiefly againſt the Abuſe of them. 
Hor. It muſt have been very odd to hear 
People bawling our, as often the greateſt Parr: 


df an Audience did, Sophos, divinitiis, non po- 
tft melius, mirabiliter, acriter, ingenioſe : 
They told the Preachers likewiſe that they 
ere Orthodox, and ſometimes call'd them, 
Apoſtolus aectmus tertius. 


» 


— ——U— — — — 


could not hear a quarter of the Sermon: Vet 
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Cleo. Theſe Words at the end of a Period 
might have paſs'd, but the Repetitions of them 
were often ſo loud and ſo general; and the 
Noiſe they made with their Hands and Feet, 
ſo diſturbing in and out of Seaſon ; that they 


ſeveral Fathers own'd that it was highly de. 
lightful, and ſoothing human Frailty. | 

Hor. The Behaviour at Churches is more 
decent, as 1t 1s now, 

Cleo. Since Paganiſm has been quite ev. 
tinct in the old Weſtern World, the Zeal of 
Chriſtians is much diminiſh'd from what it 
was, when they had many Oppoſers : The 
wantof Fervency had a great hand in aboliſh-Þ 
ing that Faſhion. 

- Hor. But whether it was the Faſhion, ot 
not, it muſt always have been ſhocking. 

Cleo. Do you think, that the repeated Ac- 
clamations, the Clapping, Stamping, and the] 
molt extravagant Tokens of Applauſe, tha 
are now uſed at our ſeveral Theatres, were 
ever ſhocking to a favorite Actor; or that the 
Huzzah's of the Mob, or the hideous Shout 
of Soldiers, were ever ſhocking to Perſons d 
the higheſt Diſtinction, to whole Honour they 
were made ? q 

Hor. I have known Princes that were veÞg., 
much tired with them. ro 

Cleo. When they had too much of them th 
but never at firſt, In working a Machine, WM, 
ought to have Regard to the * of ib 

rame : 
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Frame: Limited Creatures are not ſuſcepti- 
ble of infinite Delight; therefore we ſee, that 
a Pleaſure protracted beyond its due Bounds 
becomes a Pain: But where the Cuſtom of 
the Country is not broken in upon, no Noiſe, 
: that is palpably made in our Praiſe, and which 
ve may hear with Decency, can ever be un- 
ꝑrate ful, if it don't out- laſt a reaſonable Time: 
But there is no Cordial ſo ſovereign, that it 
By not become offenſive, by being taken to 
exceſs. 

Hor. And the ſweeter and more delicious 
Liquors are, the ſooner they become fulſom, 
ſand the leſs fit they are to fit by. 

Cleo. Vour Simile is not amiſs; and the ſame 
Acclamations that are raviſhing to a Man at 
firſt, and perhaps continue to give him an un- 
ſpeakable Delight for eight or nine Minutes, 
may become more moderately pleaſing, indif- 
3 cloying, troubleſome, and even fo of- 
fenſive as to create Pain, all in leſs than three 
Hours; if they were to continue ſo long with- 
put Intermiſſion. 
Hor. There muſt be great Witcheraft in 
Pounds, that they ſhould have ſuch different 
Effects upon us, as we often ſee they have. 
Cleo. The Pleaſure we receive from Accla- 
gnations, is not in the Hearing; but proceeds 
from the Opinion we form of the Cauſe, that 
{produces thoſe Sounds, the Approbation of 

Pthers. At the Theatres all over Ttaly you 
have heard, that, when the whole Audienc : 
| M 3 demands 
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demands Silence and Attention, which there 
is an eſtabliſh'd Mark of Benevolence and Ap. 
plauſe, the Noiſe they make comes very near, 
Ad! is hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd from our Hit. 
ſing,” which with us is the plaineſt Token « 
Diflike and Contempt: And without douh 
theCar-calls ro affront Fauſtina were far mot 
agreeable to Coꝝ oni, than the moſt artfi 
Sounds ſhe ever heard from her triuoph* 
Rival. | 
+ Hor. That was n 2 
Cleo. The Turks ſhew their Reſpects 9 
their Sovereigns by a profound Silence, wh 
is ſtrictly kept throughout the Seraglio, an 
ſtill more religiouſly obſerved, the nearer u 
come to' the Sultan's Apartment. 
Har. This latter is certainly che politer wi 
of gratifying one's Pride. 
Cleo. All chat depends upon Mode and C 
ſtom. 
Hor. But the Offerings that are ads 102 
Man's Pride in Silence, may be enjoy'd with 
out the loſs of his Hearing, which the oth: 
Cannot. 2: 
Cleo. That i is a \ Trifle | inthe Gratiicacie d 
that Paſſion: We never enjoy higher Pler 
ſure, from the Appetite we would indulge, thit 
when we feel nothing from any other. 
Hor. But ſilence expreſſes greater Homag 
and deeper Veneration, than Noiſe. 
Cleo. It is good to ſooth the Pride of 
Drone ; ; but an active Man loves to have that 
* | der 


* . 
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paſſion rous'd, and as it were kept awake, 
whilſt itis gratify'd ; and Approbation from 
Noiſe is more unqueſtionable than the other: 


However I won't determine between them; 


much may be ſaid on both fides. The Greeks 
and Romans uſed Sounds, to ſtir up Men to 
noble Actions, with great Succeſs ; and the Si- 
| lence obſerved among the Otlomans has kept 
them very well in the (laviſh Submiſſion, 
which their Sovereigns require of them : Per- 
haps the one does better where abſolute Pow- 


er is lodg'din one Perſon, and the other where 


chere is ſome Shew of Liberty. Both are pro- 
per Tools to flatter the Pride of Man, when 
they are underſtood and made uſe of as ſuch. 
I have known a very brave Man uſed to the 
Shouts of War, and highly delighted with 
loud Applauſe, be very angry with his Butler, 
for making a little rattling with his Plates. 
Hor. An old Aunt of mine th' other Day 
turn'd away a very clever Fellow, for not walk- 
ing upon his Toes ; and I muſt own my ſelf, 
that the ſtamping of Footmen, and all unman- 
* nerly Loudneſs of Servants, are very offenſive 
= tome; tho' I never enter'd into the Reaſon 
of it before now. In our laſt Converſation, 
| when you deſcrib'd the Symptoms of Self-lik- 
ing, and what the Behaviour would be of an 
= unciviliz'd Man, you named Laughing: I know 
it ĩs one of the Characteriſticks of our Species: 
Pray do you take that to be likewiſe the Reſult 
of Pride? 
M 4. Cleo. 
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Cleo. Hobbes is of that Opinion, and in moſt 
Inſtances it might be derived from thence, 
but there are ſome Phenomena not to be ex- 
plain'd by that Hypotheſis ; therefore I would 
chooſe to ſay, that Laughter is a Mechanical 
Motion, which we are naturally thrown into, 
when we are unaccountably pleas d. When 
our Pride is feelingly gratify'd ; when we hear 


or ſee any thing which we admire or approve © 


of; or when we are indulging any other Paſ. 
ſion or Appetite, and the Reaſon why we arc 


pleas'd, ſeems to be juſt and worthy, we ar ; 


then far from laughing: But when Things o 


Actions are odd and out of the way, and hap- 
pen to pleaſe us, when we can give no juſt 


Reaſon why they ſhould do fo, it is then, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, that they make us laugh. 

Hor. T would rather fide with what you 
ſaid was Hcbbes's Opinion: For the Thing 
we commonly laugh at are ſuch, as are ſom: 
way or other mortifying, unbecoming, 0 
prejudicial ro others. 

Cleo. But what will you ſay to Tickling 
which will make an Infant laugh, that is deal 
and blind ? 


Hor. Can you account for that, by your - 


ſtem ? 
Cleo. Not to my Satisfaction; but I'll tel 


you what might be ſaid for it. We knov 
by Experience, that the ſmoother, the ſofter, 


and the more ſenſible the Skin is, the more tick. 


liſh Perſons are, generally ſpeaking: We k0" 


like 
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likewiſe, that Things rough, ſharp and hard 
when they touch the Skin are diſpleaſing to 
us, even before they give Pain; and that on 
the contrary every thing, apply'd to the Skin, 
that is ſoft and ſmooth, and not otherwiſe of- 
fenſive, is delightful. It is poſſible, that gentle 
Touches being impreſs d on ſeveral nervous 
Filaments at once, every one of them produ- 
cing a pleaſing Senſation, may create that 
confus'd Pleaſure, which is the Occaſion of 
Laughter. 

Hor. But how come you to think of Me- 
chanick Motion, in the Pleaſure of a free A- 
ent ? 
; Cleo, Whatever free Agency we may. pre- 
:end to in the forming of Ideas, the Effect of 
them upon the Body is independent of the 
Will. Nothing is more directly oppoſite to 
laughing than frowning : The one draws 
Wrinkles in the Forehead, knits the Brows, 
and keeps the Mouth ſhut: The other does 
quite the reverſe ; exporrigere frontem, you 
know, is a Latin Phraſe for being merry. In 
ſighing, the Muſcles of the Belly and Breaſt 
are pull'd inward, and the Diaphragm is pull'd 
upward more than ordinary ; and we ſeem to 
endeavour, tho' in vain, to ſqueeze and com- 
preſs the Heart, whilſt we draw in our Breath 
ina forcible manner; and when in that ſqueez- 
ing Poſture we have taken in as much Air, as 
we can contain, we throw it out with the 
lame Violence we ſuck'd it in with, and art 


the 
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the ſame time give a ſudden Relaxation to all 
the Muſcles weemploy'd before. Nature cer. 
tainly deſign d this for fomethimg in the La. 
bour for Self- preſer vation, which the force, 
upon us. How mechanically do all Creature; 
that can make any Sound cry out, and com- 
plain in great Afflictions, as well as Painand 
imminent Danger ! Ingreat Torments the Ef. 
forts of Nature are ſo violent that way, that 
to diſappoint her, and prevent the Diſcovery Þ 
of what we feel, by Sounds, and which th: 
bids us make, we are forc'd to draw our Mouth © 
into a Purſe, or elſe ſuck in our Breath, bu: 
our Lips, or ſqueeze them cloſe together, an 
uſe the moſt effectual Means tohinder the Air 
from coming out. In Grief we figh, in Mirth 
we laugh: In the latter, little Streſs is laid up- 
on the Reſpiration, and this is per form'd with 
leſs Regularity than it is at any other Time; 
all the Muſcles without, and every thing wich-. 
in feel looſe, and ſeem to have no other Mot. 
on, than what is communicated to them by 
the convulſive Shakes of Laughter. E 
Hor. I have ſeen People laugh till they lol: 
all their Strength. | 
Cleo. How much is all this che Reverſe 0 MW 
what we obſerve in ſighing! When Pain « We 
depth of Woe make us cry out, the Mouth We 
drawn round, or at leaſt into an Oval; che Lips 
are thruſted forward without touching each 
other, and the Tongue is pull'd in, which WW 
the Reaſon that all Nations, when they cxclain, We 


= 


ery Ob! | Hi 
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which is an undoubted Sign 
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Hor. Why, pray? 
— —. 70 whilſt the Mouth, Lips, and 
Tongue remain in thoſe Poſtures, they can 
ſound no other Vowel, and no Conſenant at 
all. In laughing, the Lips are pull'd back, 
and ftrain'd to draw the Mouth in its fulleſt 
Length. | 
Hor. I would not have you lay great Streſs 
upon that, for it is the ſame in Weeping, 
of Sorrow. 
Cleo. In great Afflictions, where the Heart 
is e and Arxieties, which we endea- 
your to reſiſt, few People can weep ; but 
when they do, it removes the Oppreſſion, and 
ſenſibly relieves them : For then their Refiſ- 
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F tance is gone, and Weeping in Diftreſs is not 


ſo much a Sign of Sorrow, as it is an Indica- 
tion, that we can bear our Sorrow no longer; 
and therefore it is counted unmanly to weep, 
becauſe it ſeems to give up our Strength, and 
is a kind of yielding to our Grief, But the 
Action of Weeping it ſelf is not more peculi- 
ar to Grief, than it is to Joy, in adult Peo- 


ple; and there are Men, who ſhew great For- 


titude in Afflictions, and bear the greateſt 
Misfortunes with dry Eyes, that will cry 
heartily at a moving Scene in a Play. Some 
are eaſily wrought upon by one thing, others 
are ſooner affected with another; but what- 
ever touches us ſo forcibly, as to overwhelm 
the Mind, prompts us to weep, and js the 


mechanical Cauſe of Tears; and therefore, be- 


ſlides 
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ſides Grief, Joy and Pity, there are other things 


no way relating to our ſelves, that may have 
this Effect upon us; ſuch as the Relations of 
ſurpriſing Events and ſudden Turns of Pro- 
vidence in behalf of Merit; Inſtances of He. 
roilm, of Generoſity; in Love, in Friendſhip, 
in an Enemy; or the hearing or reading of 
noble Thoughts and Sentiments of -Humani. 
ty; more eſpecially, if theſe Things are con- 
vey'd tous tuddenly, in an agreeable manner 
and unlook'd for, as well as lively Expreſſions, 
We ſhall obſerve likewiſe, that none are more 
ſobject to this Frailty of ſhedding Tears on 
ſuch foreign Accounts, than Perſons of Inge- 
nuity and quick Apprehenſion; and thoſe a. 
mong them that are moſt benevolent, generous 
and open-hearted ; whereas the dull and ſtupid, 
the cruel, ſelfiſh and defigning, are very (el- 
don: troubled with it. Weeping therefore, 
in c .rneſt, is always a ſure and involuntary 
Demonſtration that ſomething ſtrikes and o- 
vercomes the Mind, whatever that be which 
affects it. We find likewiſe, that outward 
Violence, as ſharp Winds and Smoke, the 
Effluvia of Onions, and other volatile Salts 
Sc. have the ſame Effect upon the external 
Fibres of the lachrymal Ducts and Glands 
that are expoſed, which the ſudden Swelling 
and Preſſure of the Spirits has upon thoſe 
within, The Divine Wifdom is in nothing 
more conſpicuous, than 1n the infinite Varie- 
ty of living Creatures of different Conſtructi- 

on; 
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on; every part of them being contriv'd with 
þ ſtupendious Skill, and fitted with the utmoſt | 
Accuracy for the different Purpoſes they were | 

deſign'd for: The human Body, above all, is 

a moſt aſtoniſhing Maſter-piece of Art: The i 
Anatomiſt may have a perfect Knowledge of 
all the Bones and their Ligaments, the Muſcles | 
and their Tendons, and be able to diſſect eve- 
ty Nerve and every Membrane with great Ex- 

j actneſs; the Naturaliſt likewiſe may dive a 
great way into the inward Oeconomy, and 
different Symptoms of Health and Sickneſs : 
They may all approve of, and admire the cu- 
rious Machine; but no Man can have a to- 
© lerable Idea of the Contrivance, the Art, and 

Y the Beauty of the Workmanſhip it ſelf, even 
; in thoſe Things he can ſee, without be- 

ing likewiſe vers'd in Geometry and Mecha- 

nicks. 
= Her. How long is it ago that Mathema- 

EZ ticks were brought into Phyſick? That Art, 

J 4 heard, is brought to great Certainty by 

W them. 

Cleo. What you ſpeak of is quite another 

; Thing. Mathematicks never had, nor ever 


can have, any thing to do with Phyſick; it 


_— 


bpou mean by it the Art of curing the Sick. 
be Structure and Motions ↄf the Body, may, 
perhaps, be mechanically accounted for, and 
| all Fluids are under the Laws of Hydro- 
E /aticks : But we can have no Help from any 
Fart of the Mechanicks, in the Diſcovery of 
I Tings, 
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Things, infinitely remote from Sight, and en- 
tirety unknown as co their Shapes and Bulks, 
Phyſicians, wich the reſt of Mankind, are 
wholly ignorant of the firſt Principles ang 
conſtituent Parts of Things, in vrhich all the 
Virtues and Properties of chem conſiſt ; and 
this, as well of the Bloodand other Juices of 
the Body, as che Simples, and conſequently 
all the Medicines they make uſe of. There 
is no Art that has leſs Certainry than theirs, 
and the moſt valuable Knowledge in it ariſes 
from Obſervation; and is ſuek; as a Man of Parts 
and Application, who has fitted himſelf for 
that Study, can only be poſſeſs d of, after a 
long and judicious Experience. But the Pre- 
tence to Mathematicks, or the Uſefulneſs of 
it in the Cure of Diſeaſes, is a Cheat, and as 
errant a Piece of Quackery as a Stage and a 
Merry Andrew. | 

Hor. But ſinee there is ſo much Skill diſ- 
play'd in the Bones, Muſcles, and groſſer Parts, 
is it not reaſonable to think, that there is no 
leſs Art beſtow'd on thoſe that are beyond the 
Reach of our Senſes? 

Cleo. I no ways doubt it: Microſcopes have 
open d a new World to us, and Lam far from 
thinking, that Nature ſhould leave off her 
Work, where we can trace her no further. 
I am perſuaded! that our Thoughts, and the 
Affections of the Mind, have a more certain and 
more mechanical Influence upon ſeveral Parts 
of the Body, than has been hicherto, or " 
a 


* 
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al human Probability, ever will be diſcove- 
red. The viſible Effect they have on the Eyes, 
and Maſcles of the Face, muſt ſhew the leaſt 
attentive, the Reaſon I have for this Aſſertion. 
= When in Mens Company we are upon our 
Guard, and would preſerve our Dignity, the 
© Lips are ſhut and the Jaws meet; the Muſ- 
cles of the Mouth are gently braced, and the 
I reſt all over the Face are kept firmly in their 
Places: Turn away from theſe into another 
Nom, where you meet with a fine young 


will be ſtrangely alter d; and without being 
| ; conſcious of having done any thing to your 
|. every body that has obſerv'd you, will diſco- 
3 ver in it more Sweetneſs and leſs Severity 
than you had the Moment before. When 
ve ſuffer the lower Jaw to ſink down, the 
Mouth opens a little: If in this Poſture we 
look ſtraight before us, without fixing our Eyes 
on any thing, we may imitate the Counte- 
| nance of a Natural; by dropping, as it were, 
our Features, and laying no Streſs on an 
Muſcle of the Face. Infants, before they have 
learn d to ſwallow their Spittle, generally keep 
their Mouths open, and are always drivelling : 
In them, before they ſhew any Underſtand- 
ing, and whilſt it 1s yet very confus'd, the 
Muſcles of the Face are, as it were, relax'd, 
the low er Jaw falls down, and the Fibres of 


the 


4 


> 
1 
\ 
5 


5 Lady that is affable and eaſy; immediately, 
before you think on it, your Countenance 


Face, you'll have quite another Look ; and 


— — — 
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the Lips are unbraced; at leaſt; theſe Pheny. . 
mena we obſerve in them, during that Time, 
more ofterr than we do afterwards, In ex- 
treme old Age, waen People begin to dote, 
theſe Symptoms return; and in moſt: Idiorg 
they continue to be obferv'd, as long as they: 
live: Hence it is that we ſay, that a Man 


wants a Slabbering-Bibb, when he behaves ve- 


ry ſillily, or talks like a natural Fool. When 
we refiect on all this on the one hand, and. 
conſider on the other, that none are leſs prone 
to Anger, than Idiots, and no Creatures are 
leſs affected with Pride, I would ask, whe- 
ther there is not ſome Degree of Self- liking, 7 
that mechanically influences, and ſeems to 
aſſiſt us in the decent Wearing of our Fa- 
ces. vo 
Hor. I cannot reſolve you; what I know 
ver / well is, that by theſe Conjectures on the 
Mechanifm of Man, I find my Underſtanding ! 
very little inform'd: I wonder how we came 
upon the Subject. 5: 40 
Cleo. You inquired into the Origin of Ri- 
ſibility, which no body can give an Account We 
of, with any Certainty ; and in ſuch Caſe 
every body is at Liberty to make Gueſſes, 10 


they draw no Concluſions from them, to the ti 


Prejudice ofany thing better eſtabliſh'd. But 
the chief Defign I had in giving you thete i 
indigeſted Thoughts, was to hint to you, how We 
really r-yſterious the Works of Nature are; 


T nitan, how replete they are every where, i 
P 5 . 
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wich a Power glaringly conſpicuous, and yet 
Z incomprehenſible beyond all human Reach; 
in order to demonſtrate, that more uſeful 
Knowledge may be acquired from unwearied 
ZZ Obſervation, judicious Experience, and argu- 
ing from Facts 2 poſteriori, than from the 
© haughty Attempts of entring into firſt Cau- 
= ſes, and reaſoning à priori. I don't believe 
chere is a Man in the World of that Sagacity, 
if he was wholly unacquainted with the Na- 
ture of a Spring-Watch, that he would ever 
find out by dint of Penetration the Cauſe of 
its Motion, if he was never to ſee the Inſide: 
But every middling Capacity may be certain, 
by ſeeing only the Outſide, that its pointing 
at the Hour, and keeping to Time, proceed 
© from the Exactneſs of ſome curious Work- 
manſhip that's hid; and that the Motion of 
= the Hands, what Number of Reſorts ſoever 
it is communicated by, is originally owing to 
ſomething elſe that firſt moves within. In 
the ſame manner we are ſure that, as the Ef- 
fects of Thought upon the Body are palpa- 
ble, ſeveral Motions are produced by it, by 
contact, and conſequently mechanically: But 
the Parts, the Inſtruments which that Opera- 
tion is per form'd with, are ſo immenſely far 
remote from our Senſes, and the Swiftneſs of 
the Action is ſo prodigious, that it infinitely 
ſurpaſſes our Capacity to trace them. 
Z 
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Hor. But is not Thinking the Buſineſs of 
the Soul? What has Mechaniſm to do wich 


that ? 


is ſaid to build a Houſe, where the Carpen- 


ters, Brick-layers, Sc. do the Work, which 


he chalks out and ſuperintends. 
Hor. Which Part of the Brain do you think 
the Soul to be more immediately lodg'd in; 


or do you take it to be diffuſed through be 


whole? 


Cleo. I know nothing of it more than what 


I have told you already. 


Hor. I plainly feel that this Operation of | 1 


Thinking is a Labour, or at leaſt ſomething 


that is tranſacting, in my Head, and not in 
my Leg nor my Arm: What Inſight or real 


Knowledge have we from Anatomy concern. 
ing it? 


Cleo. None at all 2 friori: The moſt con- 


ſummate Anatomiſt knows no more of it 
than a Butcher's Prentice, We may admire 
the curious Duplicate of Coats, and cloſe 
Embroidery of Veins and Arteries that envi- 
ron the Brain: But when diſſecting it we have 
viewed the ſeveral Pairs of Nerves with chelr 


Origin, and taken notice of ſome Glands of 
various Shapes and Sizes, which diftering Wine 


from the Brain in Subſtance, could not but 


ruſh in View ; when theſe, 1 fay, have be 
; 7 taken 


Cleo. The Soul, whilſt in the Body, cannot ; 
be ſaid to think, otherwiſe than an Architect 


r 


W 
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taken notice of, and diſtinguiſh'd by different 
Names, ſome of them not very pertinent, ai d 
© leſs polite, the beſt Naturaliſt muſt acknow- 
ledge, that even of theſe large viſible Parts 
there are but few, the Nerves and Blood- Veſſels 
i= excepted, at the Uſe of which he can give 
any tolerable Gueſſes: But as to the myſte- 


* rious Structure of the Brain itſelf, and the 


more abſtruſe Oeconomy of it, that he knows 
nothing; but that the whole ſeems to be a me- 


dullary Subſtance, compactly treaſur'd up in 
infinite Millions of imperceptible Cells, that 


diſpos'd in an unconceivable Order, are clu- 


ſter d together in a perplexing Variety of 


Folds and Windings. He'll add, perhaps, that 


it is reaſonable to think, this to be the ca- 
pacious Exchequer of human Knowledge, in 
which the faithful Senſes depoſite the vaſt 


EZ Treaſure of Images, conſtantly, as through 


their Organs they receive them: That it is 
the Office in which the Spirits are ſeparated 
from the Blood, and afterwards ſublim'd and 
volatiliz d into Particles hardl y corporeal; and 
that the moſt minute of theſe are always, ei- 
ther ſearching for, or variouſly diſpoſing the 
Images retain d, and ſhooting through the in- 
finite Meanders of that wonderful Subſtance, 
employ themſelves, without ceaſing, in that 
inexplicable Performance, the Contemplation 
of which fills the moſt exalted Genius with 
Amazement. 


N 2 Hor. 
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Hor. Theſe are very airy Conjectures, but 
nothing of all this can be r the Small 
neſs of the Parts, you'll ſay, is the Reaſon, 
but if greater Improvements were made h 
Optick Glaſſes, and Microſcopes could be in. 
vented that magnify d Objects three or fou 5 ? 
Millions of Times more than they do now, the 7 
certainly thoſe minute Particles, ſo immenſe. 
ly remote from the Senſes you ſpeak. of 
might be obſerved, if that which does th 
Work is corporeal at all. Pe; I 


= 


Cleo. That ſuch Improvements are impd 4 
ſible, is demonſtrable; but if it was not, ev k 
| 


then we could have little Help from Anat. 
my. The Brain of an Animal cannot &7-- 
look'd and ſearch'd into whilſt it is ali. 49 
Should you take the main Spring out of | 
Watch, and leave the Barrel that conta “ 
it, ſtanding empty, it would be impoſlibk v 
find out what it had been that made it ext 
itſelf, whilſt it ſhew'd the Time. We tit ! 
examine all the Wheels, and every other Pat 0 
belonging, either to the Movement ot the . 
tion, and, perhaps, find out the Uſe of then 
in relation to the Turning of the Hands; bu 
the firſt Cauſe of this Labour would remain 

r „ 


Hor. The main Spring in us is the Su, 
which is immaterial and immortal: But wii 
is that to other Creatures that have a Brain lik 
ours, and no ſuch immortal Subſtance * 2 Y 
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from Body? Don't you believe that Dogs and 
Horſes think? 3 

| Clo, believe they do, though in a Degree 
of Perfection far inferior to us. 
Hir. What is it that ſuperintends Thought 

in them? where muſt we look for it? which 
is the main Spring? 

1 Ge. 1 can anſwer. you no otherwiſe, than 
D 
Hor. What is Life? 
leb. Every body underſtands the Meaning 
of the Word, though, perhaps, no body knows 
the Principle of Life, that Part which gives 


— SEL s 
* 


* 


Motion to all the reſt. ; | 
Hor. Where Men are certain that the Truth 
Jof a Thing is not to be known, they will al- 
ways differ, and endeavour to impoſe upon 
one another. D 
Cubes. Whilſt there are Fools and Knaves 
they will: But I have not impos'd upon you: 
What. J faid of che Labour of the Brain, I 
old you, was a Conjecture, which I recom- 
mend no farther to you than you ſhall think 
it probable. You ought to expect no Demon- 
& itratign of a Thing, that from its Nature can 
admit of none. When the Breath is gone, 
and the Circulation ceas'd, the Inſide of an 
Animal is vaſtly different from what it was 
© whilſt the Lungs play'd, and the Blood and 
& Juices were in full Motion through every 
Fart of it. You have ſeen thoſe Engines that 
eie Water by the Help of Fire; the Steam 
F N 3 pau 
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you know, is that which forces it up; it j; 
as impoſlible to ſee the volatile Particles that 
perform the Labour of the Brain, when the 
Creature is dead, as in the Engine it would 
be to ſee the Steam, (which yer does all the 
Work) when the Fire is out and the Water 
cold. Let if this Engine was ſhewn to a 
Man when it was not at Work, and it wa; 
explain'd to him, which Way it rais'd th; 
Water, it would be a ſtrange Incredulity, c 
great Dulneſs of Apprehenſion, not to be- 
lieve it; if he knew perfectly well, that by 
Heat, Liquids may be rarified into Vapour. 
Har. But don't you think there is a Diffe. 
rence in Souls, and are they all equally good 
or equally bad? 

Cleo, We have ſome tolerable Ideas of Mat 
ter and Motion; or, at leaſt, of what we mein 
by them, and therefore we may form Iden 
ot Things corporeal, though they are beyond 
the Reach of our Senſes; and we can con- 
ceive any Portion of Matter a thouſand time 
leſs than our Eyes, even by the Help of tht 
beſt Microſcopes, are able ro ſee it: But the 
Soul is altogether incomprehenſible, and we 
can determine bur little about ir, that is not 
reveal'd to us. I believe that the Difference 
of Capacities in Men depends upon, and 
entirely owing to, the Difference there is be- 
tween them, either in the Fabrick itſelf, that 
is, the greater or leſſer Exactneſs in the Com- 
pofure of their Frame, or elſe in the Uſe that 
nur gas . — 
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no queſtion, but that in this Rummaging of 
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is made of it. The Brain of a Child, newly 
born, is Charte Blanche; and, as you have 


| hinted very juſtly, we have no Ideas, which 


we are not obliged for to our Senſes. I make 
the Spirits through the Brain, in hunting af- 
ter, joining, ſeparating, changing, and com- 
nding of Ideas with inconceivable Swift- 
neſs, under the Superintendency of the Soul, 
the Action of Thinking conſiſts. The beſt 
Thing, therefore, we can do to Infants af- 
ter the firſt Month, beſides feeding and 
keeping them from Harm, is to make them 
take in Ideas, beginning by the two moſt uſe- 
ful Senſes, the Sight and Hearing; and diſpoſe 
them to ſet about this Labour of the Brain, 
and by our Example, encourage them to imi- 
tate us in Thinking; which, on their Side, is 
very poorly per form'd at firſt. Therefore 
the more an Infant, in Health, is talk'd 


to, and jumbl'd about, the better it is for it, 
at leaſt, for the firſt two Vears; and for its 


Attendance in this early Education, to the 


wiſeſt Matron in the World, I would prefer 
an active young Wench, whoſe Tongue never 
* ſtands ſtill, that ſhould run about, and never 


t ceaſe diverting and playing with it whilſt it 
Was awake; and where People can afford it, 
two or three of them, to relieve one ano- 


ther when they are tired, are better than 


ole. 


N 4 Hor. 
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( 
Benefit from Fu non- ſenſical Chat of Nuts 


> retriev'd. 


of what we ſaw or heard, before we were 
two Years old: then what would be loſt if 

8 Children ſhould not hear all that oy 
.- nence? 


hot and ductile, ſo Children are to be taught 


Tube and Membrane about them, are then 
tenderer, and will yield ſooner to flight Im- 


Bones are but Cartilages, and the Brain iel 
is much ſofter, and in a manner fluid: This 
the Reaſon, that it cannot fo well retain tbe 

Images it receives, as it does afterwards; ben 


Conſiſtence. But as the firſt Images are lol, 
ſo they ate continually ſucceeded by new ones; 
and the Brain at firſt ſer ves. as a Slate to Cy- 
pher, or à Sampler to work upon. Whatil- 
fants ſhould chiefly learn, is the Performance 
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Hor. Then you think Children reap 
Cleo. It is of ineſtimable Uſe to them, and 

teaches them to think, as well as ſpeak;mnch 

ſooner and better, than weith equa] Aptitude of 

Parts they would do without. The Bufine(: 

is to make them exert thoſe Faculties, and 

keep Infants continuallyemploy d about them 
for the time which is loft then, is never to be 


Her. Vet we ſeldom: 8 any kin 
Cleo. As Iron is to be becher whilſt; it i 
when they are young: as the Fleſh and even 


preſſions, than afterwards; ſo many of their 


the Subſtance of it comes to be of a better 
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irſelf, che Exerciſe of Thinking, and c con- BP * 


tract 
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duda Habit of diſpoſing, and with Eaſe and 
Abr managing the Images retain'd, to the 
© |. Purpoſe intended: which is never attain'd 
better than whilſt the Matter is yielding, and 
* ©. the Organs are moſt flexible and fupple. So 
they but exerciſe themſelves in thinking and 
ſpeaking, it is no Matter what they think on, 
a or what they ſay, that is inoffenſive. In ſpright- 
phy lnfants we ſoon fee by their Eyes the Efforts 
3 they are making to imitate us, before they are 
I able; and that they try at this Exerciſe of the 
Brain, and make Eſſays to think, as well as 
8 they do, to hammer out Words, we ma 
* _ -know from the Incoherence of their Actions, 
; 
5 


and the ſtrange Abſurdities they utter: but as 
fthereare more Degrees of Thinking well, than 
there are of Speaking plain, the firſt is of the 
greateſt Conſequence. 
Hr. I wonder you ſhould talk of Teaching, 
und lay fo great a Streſs on a thing that comes 
ſio naturally to us, as Thinking: no Action is 
v perform'd with greater Velocity by every Bo- 
* - dy: as quick as Thought, is a Proverb, and in 


f 
5 
c 
a 
fr 
. 


leſs than a Moment a ſtupid Peaſant may re- 
moye his Ideas from London to Japan, as eaſi- 
Iy as the greateſt Wit. wr 
© 0! Cleo. Vet there is nothing, in which Men 
differ ſo immenſely from one another, as the 
Jo i the Exerciſe of this Faculty: the Differ- 
-F Faces between them in Height, Bulk, Strength, 
and Beauty, are trifling, in Compariſon to that 
- hich I ſpeak of; and there is nothing in the 
EH b World 
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World more valuable, or more plainly per. 
ceptible in Perſons, than a happy Dexterity of 
Thinking. Two Men may have equaWKnoy. 
ledge, and yet the one ſhall ſpeak as well off. 
hand, as the other can after two Hours Study 

Hor. I take it for granted, that no Mat 
would ſtudy two Hours for a Speech, if he 
knew how to make it in leſs; and therefore! 
can't ſee what Reaſon you have, to ſuppoſe 
two ſuch Perſons to be of equal Knowledge. 

Cleo. There is a double Meaning in the 
Word, knowing, which you ſeem not to at- 
tend to. There is a great Difference between 
knowing a Violin when you ſee it, and know- 
ing how to play upon it. The Knowledge ! 
ſpeak of is of the firſt ſort; and if you con- 
fider it in that Senſe, you muſt be of my Opi- 
nion; for no Study can fetch any thing out of 
the Brain that is not there. Suppoſe you con- 
ceive a ſhort Epiſtle in three Minutes, which 


another, who can make Letters and join them 


together as faſt as your ſelf, is yet an Hour 
about, tho' both of you write the ſame thing: 
it is plain to me, that the flow Perſon knows 
as much as you do; at leaſt it does not appear 
that he knows leſs: he has receiv'd the ſame 


Images, but he cannot come at them, of at 


leaſt not diſpoſe them in that Order, ſo ſoon as 
yourſelf, When we ſee two Exerciſes of e- 
qual Goodneſs, either in Proſe or Verſe; it 
the one is made ex tempore, and we are (ure 


of it, and the other has coſt two Days LOO 
the 
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the Author of the firſt is a Perſon of finer na- 
tural Parts than the other, tho' their Know- 
ledge, for ought we know, is the ſame: you lee 
then the Difference between Knowledge, as 
ir ſignifies the Treaſure of Images receiv'd, 
and Knowledge, or rather Skill, ro find out 
thoſe Images when we want them, and work 
them readily to our Purpoſe. 

Hor. When we know a Thing, and cannot 
readily think of it, or bring it to mind, I 
thought that was the Fault of the Memory. 
Cleo. So it may be in part: but there are 
Men of prodigious Reading, that have like- 
wiſe great Memories, who judge ill, and ſel- 
dom ſay any thing d propos, or ſay it when 
it is too late. Among the helluones librorum, 
the Cormorants of Books, there are wretched 
Reaſoners, that have canine Appetites, and no 
Digeſtion. What Numbers of learned Fools 
do we not meet with in large Libraries; from 
whoſe Works it is evident, that Knowledge 
muſt have lain in their Heads, as Furniture at 
an Upholder's; and the Treaſure of the Brain 
was a Burden to them, inſtead of an Orna- 
ment! All this proceeds from a Defe& in the 
Faculty of Thinking; an Unskilfulneſs, and 
want of Aptitude in managing, to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, the Ideas we have receiv'd. We ſee 
others, on the contrary, that have very fine 
Senſe, and no Literature at all. The gene- 
rality of Women are quicker of Invention, 
and more ready at Repartce, than the Men, 


with 
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with equal Helps of Education; and it is ſur. 
prizing to ſee, what a conſiderable Figure 
fome of them make in Converſation, when 
we confider the ſmall Opportunities they have 
had of acquiring Knowledge. 00 

Hor. But ſound Judgment is a great Rarity 
among them. 0 wed 
Cleo. Only for want of Practice, Applica- 
tion and Aſſiduity. Thinking on abſtruſe 
Matters, is not their Province in Life; and 
the Stations they are commonly placed in, find 
them other Employment: but there is no La- 
bour of the Brain, which Women are nat as 
capable of performing, at leaſt, as well as the 
Men, with the ſame Aſſiſtance, if they ſet 
about, and perſevere in it: ſound Judgment 
is no more than the Reſult of that Labour: 
he that uſes himſelf to take Things to Pieces, 
to compare them together, to conſider them 
abſtractly and impartially; that is, he, who 
of two Propoſitions he is to examine, ſeems 
not to care which is true; he that lays the 
whole Streſs of his Mind on every Part alike, 
and puts the ſame Thing in all the Views it 
can be ſeen in: he, I ſay, that employs him- 
ſelf moſt often in this Exerciſe, is moſt likely, 
ceteris paribus, to acquire what we call a 
ſound Judgment. The Workmanſhip in the 
Make of Women ſeems to be more elegant, 
and better. finiſh'd: the Features are more 
delicate, the Voice is tweeter, the whole On- 
ſide of them is more curiguſly wove, ban £2! 
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are in Men; and the Difference in the Skin be- 
tween theirs and ours is the ſame, as chere is 
between fine Cloth and coarſe. There is no 
Reaſon to imagine, that Nature ſhould have 
been more neglectful of them out of Sight, 
chan ſhe has where we can trace her; and not 
have taken the ſame Care of them in the For- 
mation of the Brain, as to the Nicety of the 
Structure, and ſuperior Accuracy in the Fa- 
brick, which is ſo viſible in the reſt of their 
Frame. | 

Hor. Beauty is their Attribute, as Strength 
is ours. 

Cieo. How minute ſoever thoſe Particles of 
the Brain are, that contain the ſeveral Images, 
ahh are aſſiſting in the Operation of Thinking, 
there muſt be a Difference in the Juſtneſs, the 
Symmetry, and Exactneſs of them, between 
one Perſon and another, as well as chere is in 
the groſſer Parts: what the Women excel us 
in then, is the Goodneſs of the Inſtrument, 
either in the Harmony, or Pliableneſs of the 
Organs, which muſt be very material in the 
Art of Thinking, and is the only thing that 
deſerves the Name of Natural Parts; ſince 
MeApritude 1 have ſpoke of, depending wad 
on Exerciſe, is notoriouſly acquired. | 

Hir. As the Workmanſhip in the Brain is 


. more curious in Women than it is in 


Men, ſo in Sheep and Oxen, Dogs and nn 
I ſuppoſe it it is u coarſer, 


Cleo. 
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wiſe. 


inconceivable. 


or conceiving it. 


the Reſult of Matter and Motion. 


Thinking. 


Cleo. We have no Reaſon to think other. 


Hor. But'after all that Self, that Part of us 
that wills and wiſhes, that chooſes one thing 
rather than another, muſt be incorporeal: For 
if it is Matter, it muſt either be one ſingle 
Particle, which I can almoſt feel it is not, or x 
Combination of many, which is more tha 


Cleo. I don't deny what you ſay ; and that 
the Principle of Thought and Action is inex- 
plicable in all Creatures, I have hinted alrea. 
dy: But its being incorporeal does not mend 
the Marter, as to the Difficulty of explaining 
That there muſt be a mu- 
tual Contact between this Principle, whatever 
it is, and the Body itlelf, is what we are cer- 
tain of 4 poſteriori; and a reciprocal Action 
upon each other, between an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance and Matter, is as incomprehenſible to 
human Capacity, as that Thought ſhould be 


Her. Tho' many other Animals ſeem to be 
endued with Thought, there is no Creature 
we are acquainted with, beſides Man, that 
thews or ſeems to feel, a Conſciouſneſs of his 


Cleo. Ir is nor eaſy 1 to determine what 10 
ſtincts, Properties or Capacities other Crea- 
tures are either poſſeſsꝰd or deſtitute of, when 
thoſe Qualifications tall not under our Senſes : 
But it is highly probable that the principal 


and 
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and moſt neceſſary Parts of the Machine are 
leſs elaborate in Animals, that attain to all the 
perfection they are capable of, in three, four, 
ſive, or fix Years at furtheſt, than they are in a 

Creature that hardly comes to Maturity, its 
full Growth and Strength, in five and twenty. 
I The Conſciouſneſs of a Man of fifty, that he 
is the ſame Man that did ſuch a thing at twen- 
ty, and was once the Boy that had ſuch and 
> ſuch Maſters, depends wholly upon the Me- 
* mary, and can never be traced to the Bot- 
tom: I mean, that no Man remembers any 
> thing of himſelf, or what was tranſacted be- 
fore he was two Years old, when he was but 
a Novice in the Art of Thinking, and the 
Brain was not yet of a due Conſiſtence to re- 

tain long the Images it receiv'd: But this Re- 
membrance, how far ſoever it may reach, gives 
us no greater Surety of our ſelves, than we 
ſhould have of another that had been brought 
| en with us, and never above a Week or a 
Month out of Sight. AMother, when her Son 
is thirty Years old, has more Reaſon to know 
that he is the ſame whom ſhe brought into 
the World, than himſelf; and ſuch a one, 
who daily minds her Son, and remembers the 
Alterations of his Features from time to time, 
is more certain of him that he was not chang'd 
in the Cradle, than ſhe can be of herſelf, So 
that all we can know of this Conſciouſneſs is, 
that it conſiſts in, or is the Reſult of, theRun- 
Ding and Rummaging of the Spirits through 


all 
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all the Mazes of the Brain, and their looking 
there for Facts concerning ourſelves : He that 
has loſt his Memory, tho' otherwiſe in perfet 
Health, can't think better than a Fool, and is 
no more conſcious that he is the ſame he wa 
a Year ago, than he is of a Man whom he has 
known but a Fortnight. There are ſever; 
Degrees of loſing our Memory, but he who 
has entirely loſt it becomes, ip facto, nn 
Idiot. E 
Hor. I am conſcious of having been the Oc. 
caſion of our rambling a great way from the 
Subject we were upon, but I don't repent of 
it: What you have ſaid of the OEconomy of 
the Brain, and the Mechanical Influence of 
Thought upon the groſſer Parts, is a noble 
Theme for Contemplation, on the infinite un- 
utterable Wiſdom, with which the various In- 
ſtincts are ſo viſibly planted in all Animals, 6 
fir them for the reſpective Purpoſes they were ih 
deſign'd for; and every Appetite is ſo wo- 
der fully interwove with the very Subſtanceot {Mt 
their Frame. Nothing could be more ſes - 
ſonable, after you had ſhew'd me the Orign 
of Politeneſs, and in the Management of Selt- Þ 
liking ſet forth the Excellency of our Species 
beyond all other Animals, ſo conſpicuous it 
the ſuperlative Docility and indefatigable I- ſur 
duſtry; by which all Multitudes are capable N 
of drawing innumerable Benefits, as well tor N It 
the Eaſe and Comfort, as the Welfare and Sel 
Safety of congregate Bodies, from a moſt rs F 
Mm 


Porn und an unconquerable Paſſion, which 
in its Nature feems to be deſtructive to So- 
eiableneſs and Society, and never fails, in un- 


* Co: By the ſa me Method of reaſoning from 
Fits pofterrors,. that has laid open to us the 
Nature and Uſefulneſs of Self-liking; all the 


For, and become intelligible. It is evident, 
© tharQhe: Neceſſaries of Life ſtand not every 
© Avhere ready diſh'd up before all Creatures; 
therefore they have Inſtincts, that prompt 
the to look out for thoſe Neceſſaries, and 
1 e how to come at tbem The Zeal 
: Wand Alacrity to gratify their Appetites is al- 
ways propottion'd to the Strength, and the 
Degree of Force, with which thoſe Inſtincts 


the Diſpoſition of things upon Earth, and the 


ſummoning all his Strength, inſpired him with 
tranſporting Eagerneſs to overcome the Ob- 
Macles that hinder him in his great Work of 
Self. Preſer vation. The Paſſion ] deſcribe is 
Feld Anger. How a Creature poſſeſsd of 

JE Q ; this 
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uoghe-Alen, to render them inſufferable to 


teſt of the Paſſioiis. may eaſily be accounted 


work upon every Creature: But conſidering 


Moltiphcity of Animals; that have all their , 
Ebwn Wants to ſupply, it muſt be obvious that 
theſe Attempts of Creatures, to obey the diffe- 
tent Calls ot Nature, will be often oppos'dand 
roſtrated; and that, in many Animals, they 
vould ſeldom meet with Succeſs; if every In- 
vidual was not endued with a Paſſion that, 
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this Paſſion and Self-liking, when he ſees o. 
thers enjoy what he wants, ſhould be affe& MW 
with Envy, can likewiſe be no Myſtery, A 
ter Labour, the moſt ſavage and the moſt in. 
duſtrious Creature ſeeks Reſt : Hence ve len 
that all of them are furniſh'd, more or leg, , 
with a Love of Eaſe; exerting their Strengu Wi 
tires them; and the Loſs of Spirits, Experiena : 
reaches us, is beſt repair'd by Food and Sleep i 
We ſee that Creatures, who in their way «ME 
living muſt meet with the greateſt Oppo. 
on, have the greateſt Share of Anger, and ar 
born with offenſive Arms. If this Anger we 
to employ a Creature always, without Con- 
deration of the Danger he expoſed himſelf u 
he would ſoon be deſtroy'd: For this Reaſa 
they are all endued with Fear; and the Lin To 
himſelf turns Tail, if the Hunters are arm 2 
and too numerous. From what we obſer: C 
in the Echaviour of Brutes, we have Reaſa m 
to think, that among the more perfect Apt 
mals, thoſe of the fame Species have a Cap un 
City on many Occaſions, to make their Wan fo. 
known to one another; and we are ſure of «Me 
veral, not only that they underſtand one an- 
ther, but likewiſe that they may be made uM 
underitand us. In comparing our Species wil 
that of other Animals, when we confider Wi 
Make of Man, and the Qualifications that at 
obvious in him, his ſuperior Capacity in tt 
Faculties of thinking and reflecting, beyoui 
other Creatures, his being capable of Ica-W 
10:8 
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Ing to ſpeak, and the Uſefulneſs of his Hands 
and Fingers, there is no room to doubt, that 
be is more fit for Society than any other Ani- 
mal we know. 
Hor. Since you wholly reject my Lord 
W Shaftsbury's Syſtem, I with you would give 
me your Opinion at large concerning Society, 
and the Sociableneſs of Man; and I will heark- 
en to you with great Attention. 

© Cleo. The Cauſe of Sociableneſs in Man, 
2 that is his Fitneſs for Society, is no ſuch ab- 
ſtruſe Matter: A Perſon of middling Capacity, 
chat has ſome Experience, and a tolerable 
Knowledge of human Nature, may ſoon find 
Wit our, if his Deſire of knowing the Truth be 
ſincere, and he will look for it without Pre- 
poſſeſſion; but moſt People that have treated 
Jon this Subject had a Turn to ſerve, and a 
Cauſe in View which they were refolved to 
maintain. It is very unworthy of a Philoſo- 
pher to ſay, as Hobbes did, that Man is born 
Junfit for Society, and alledge no better Reaſon 
for it, than the Incapacity that Infants come 
into the World with; but ſome of his Adver— 
Waries have as far overſhot the Mark, when 
Whey aſſerted, that every thing which Men can 
Mccain to, ought to be eſtecm'd as a Cauſe of 
his Fitneſs for Society. 
Hor. But is there in the Mind of Man a 
Tatural Affection, that prompts him to love his 
Ppeciies, beyond what other animals huve for 
eirs; or are we born with Hatred and Aver- 
F O 2 ſion, 
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ſion, that makes us Wolves and Bears, to ons 
another? 

Cleo. J believe neither. From what x 

ears to us in human Affairs, and the Worl 0 
of Nature, we have more Reaſon to imagine t 
that the Deſire as well as Aptneſs of Man v 
aſſociate, do not proceed from his Love to 
thers, than we have to believe that a mutul M&# 
Affection of the Planets to one another, ſupe W® 
rior to what they feel to Stars more remote ou 
is not the true Cauſe why they keep alway * 
moving together in the ſame ſolar Syſtem. . 

Hor. You don't believe that the Stars hay , 
any Love for one another, I am ſure: Thea 
why, more Reaſon? 

Cleo. Becauſe there are no Phenomen 
plainly to contradict this Love of the Planes; 
and we meet with Thouſands every Day u 
convince us, that Man centers every thing it 
himſelf, and neither loves nor hates, but fo 
his own Sake. Every Individual is a lit 
World by itle!lf, and all Creatures, as far a 
their Underſtanding and Abilities will let then 
endeavour to make that Self happy: This i 
all of them is the continual Labour, ane 
ſeems to be the whole Deſign of Life. Heng 
it follows, that in the Choice of Things Ma 
muſt be determin'd by the Perception ti! 
have of Happineſs; and no Perſon can cor 
mit or ſet about an Action, which at tb 
then preſent time ſeems not to be the bell 
him, | 

1" 
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Hor. What will you ſay then to, video me- 
Vora proboque, deteriora ſequor ? 
# Clo. That only ſhews the Turpitude of 
our Inclinations, But Men may ſay what 
they pleaſe: Every Motion in a free Agent 
W which he does not approve of, is either con- 
vulſive, or it is not his; I ſpeak of thoſe that 
Were ſubject to the Will. When two Things 
are left to a Perſon's Choice, it is a Demon- 
Wiration, that he thinks That moſt eligible 
which he chooſes, how contradictory, imper- 
tinent or pernicious ſoever his Reaſon for 
chooſing it may be: Without this there could 
be no voluntary Suicide; and it would be In- 
Huſtice to puniſh Men for their Crimes. 
Her. I believe every Body endeavours to be 


A but it is inconceivable that Crea- 


tures of the ſame Species ſhould differ fo 
much from one another, as Men do in their 
Notions of Pleaſure; and that ſome of them 
ſnould take Delight in what is the greateſt A- 
Perſion to others: All aim at Happineſs, but 
the Queſtion is, where it is to be found. 

8 Cleo, It is with complete Felicity in this 
World, as it is with the Philoſopher's Stone: 
Boch have been ſought after many different 
Ways, by wiſe Men as well as Fools, tho' nei- 
I of them has been obtain'd hitherto : But 


WW" ſearching after either, diligent Enquirers 
ave often ſtumbled by Chance on uſetul Diſ- 
eries of Things they did not look for, and 

Which human Sagacity labouring with D 
„ 2 ſizn 
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ſign d priori never would have detected. Mul. Met 
titudes of our Species may, in any habitabæ 7 
part of the Globe, aſſiſt one another in a com. 

mon Defence, and be rais'd into a Body poli. WF 
tick, in which Men ſhall live comfortably to. Nhe 
getner for many Centuries, without being ac. i 
quainted with a thouſand things, that i 
known would every one of them be inftry. 
mental to render the Happineſs of the Pub. 
lick more complete, acco diug to the comma 
Notions Men have of Happineſs. In on 
part of the World we have ound great an 
flouriſhing Nations that knew nothing d 
Ships; and in others, Traffic by Sea had bee 
in uſe above two thouſand Years, and Nau. 
gation had receiv'd innumerable Impro. 
ments, before they knew, how to fail by th 
help of the Loadſtone: It would be ridiculowM 
to alledge this piece of Knowledge, either | 
a Reaſon, why Man firſt choſe to go to Sea, 
or as an Argument to prove his natural Cap: 
city for Maritime Affairs. To raiſe a Garden 
it is neceſſary that we ſhould have a Soil, nd 
a Climate fit for that Purpoſe: When f 
have theſe, we want nothing beſides Patience, if 
but the Seeds of Vegetables, and proper Cu- 

ture. Fine Walks and Canals, Statues, Sun 
mer-houſes, Fountains and Caskades are great 
Improvements on the Delights of Nature; bu 
they are not eſſential to the Exiſtence of 
Garden. All Nations muſt have had meal 
Beginnings; and it is in thoſe, the 11 
07 FN them; 


e o 1 


mem, that the Sociableneis of Man is as con- 
picuous as it can be ever after. Man is call'd 
a Sociable Creature chiefly for two Reaſons; 
EFirſt, becauſe it is commonly imagin'd, that 
He is naturally more fond, and deſirous of So- 
Liety, than any other Creature. Secondly, Be- 
auſe it is manifeſt, that aſſociating in Men 
turns to better Account, than it poſſibly could 
. . in other Animals, if they were to attempt 


= Hor. But why do you ſay of che firſt, that 
Et is commonly imagin'd; is it not true then? 
# Cleo. I have a very good Reaſon for this 
Caution. All Men born in Society are cer- 
inly more defirous of it, than any other Ant- 
„al; but whether Man be naturally fo, that's 
Wa Queſtion: But, if he was, it is no Excel- 
| 777 nothing to brag of: The Love Man has 
Wor his Eaſe and Security, and his perpetual 
„Peſre of meliorating his Condition, muſt be 
N ſufficient Motives to make him fond of Socie- 
„ conſidering the neceſſitous and helplets 
Condition of his Nature. | 
Hor. Don't you fall into the ſame Error, 
Which you ſay Hobbes has been guilty of, 
When you talk of Man's neceſſitous and help- 
&s Condition? 
Cleo. Not at all; I ſpeak of Men and Wo- 
Pen full grown; and the more extenſive their 
Rnowledge is, the higher their Quality, and 
de greater their Poſſeſſions are, the more ne- 
ofſÞFtlitous and helpleſs they are in their Nature, 
m. O 4 A. 


4 


; 
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A Nobleman of 25 or 30 Thouſand Pounds: 


Year, that has three or four Coaches and 
Six, and above fifty People to ſerve him, isin 


his Perſon confider'd ſingly, abſtract fron if 


what he poſſeſſes, more neceſſitous than a 
obſcure Man, that has but fifty Pounds a Ven 
and is uſed to walk a- foot: So a Lay, wh 


never ſtuck a Pin in herſelf, and is dreſs'd a 


undreſs'd from Head to Foot like a jointed By. 


by, by her Woman and the Aſſiſtance of - 


nother Maid or two, is a more helpleſs Ce 


ture than Dol! the Dairy-Maid, who all te 
Winter long dreſſes herſelf in the Dark, i | 


leſs time than the other beſtows in placing d 
her Patches. 

Hor. But is the Deſire of meliorating uu 
Condition, which you named, ſo general, tha 
no Man is without it? 

Cleo. Not one that can be call'd a ſociable 


Creature; and I believe this to be as much i 
Characteriſtick of our Species, as any can e 
named: For there is not a Man in the Word? 


educated in Society, who, if he could com. 
paſs it by wiſhing, would not have ſomethun 
added to, taken from, or alter'd in his Perſon, 


Poſſeſſions, Circumſtances, or any Part of t 
Society he belongs to. This is what is na 


to be perceiv'd in any Creature but Man; 


whoſe great Induſtry in ſupplying what ItÞ 


calls his Wants, could never have been knomſſe 
ſo well as it is, if it had not been for the U. 


reaſonableneſs, as well as Multiplicity, of hug 


Defires 


» 
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Deſires. From all which it is manifeſt, that 
the moſt civiliz d People ſtand moſt in need 


of Society, and conſequently none teſs than 
Savages, T he ſecond Reaſon for which I ſaid 
Man was call'd Sociable, is, that aſſociating 
together turn'd to better Account in our Spe- 
cies, than it would do in any other, if they 
were to try it. To find out the Reaſon of 
this, we muſt ſearch into human Nature 
for ſuch Qualifications as we excel all other 
Animals in, and which the generality of Men 
are endued with, taught or untaught: But in 
doing this, we ſhould neglect nothing that is 


obſervable in them, from their moſt early 


Youth to their extreme old Age. 

Hor. I can't ſee, why you uſe this Precau- 
tion, of taking in the whole Age of Man; 
would it not be ſufficient to mind thoſe Qua- 
lifications which he is poſſeſs'd of, when he 
is come to the height of Maturity, or his 
greateſt Perfection? 

Cleo. A conſiderable part of what is call'd 
Docility in Creatures, depends upon the Plia- 
bleneſs of the Parts, and their Fitneſs to be 
moved with Facility, which are either intire- 


1 7 or very much impair'd, when they are 


grown. There is nothing in which our 


| Species ſo far ſurpaſſes all others, than in the 
Capacity of acquiring the Faculty of Think- 
ung and Speaking well: That this is a pecu- 


liar Property belonging to our Nature is very 


certain, yet it is as manifeſt, that this Capaci- 
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ty vaniſhes, when we come to Maturity, if 
till then it has been neglected. The Term 
of Life likewiſe, that is commonly enjoy'd 
by our Species, being longer than it is in 
moſt other Animals, we have a Prerogative 
above them in point of Time; and Man has 
a greater Opportunity of advancing in Wi. 
dom, though not to be acquired bur by his 
own Experience, than a Creature that lives 
but half his Age, though it had the ſame 
Capacity, A Man of threeſcore, ceteris pa- 
ribus, knows better what is to be embraced or 
avoided in Life, than a Man of thirty. What 
Mitio, in excuſing the Follies of Youth, faid 
to his Brother Bemea, in the Adelphi, ad om- 
nia alia tate ſahimus rectius, holds among 
Savages, as well as among Philoſophers. It 
is the Concurrence of theſe, with other Pro- 
perties, that together compoſe the Sociableneſs 
of Man. | 

Hor. But why may not the Love of our 


Species be named, as one of theſe Proper- 


ries ? 

Cleo. Firſt, becauſe, as I have ſaid already, 
it does not appear, that we have it beyond 
other Animals: Secondly, becauſe it is out of 
the Queſtion: For if we examine into the 
Nature of all Bodies Politick, we ſhall find, 
that no Dependance is ever had, or Streſs laid 
on any ſuch Affection, either for the Raiſing 
or Maintaining of them. 


Hor, U 3 
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Hor. But the Epithet itſelf, the Significa- 
tion of the Word, imports this Love to one 
another; as is manifeſt from the contrary. 
One who loves Solitude, is averſe to Company; 
or of a ſingular, reſerv'd, and ſullen Temper, 
is the very Reverſe of a Sociable Man. 

Cleo. When we compare ſome Men to o— 
chers, the Word, I own, is often uſed in that 
Senſe: But when we ſpeak of a Quality pe- 
culiar to our Species, and ſay, that Man is a 
Sociable Creature, the Word implies no more, 
than that in our Nature we have a certain 
Fitneſs, by which great Multitudes of us co- 
operating, may be united and form'd into one 
Body; that endued with, and able to make 
Uſe of, the Strength, Skill, and Prudence of 
every Individual, ſhall govern itſelf, and act 
on all Emergencies, as if it was animated by 
one Soul, and actuated by one Will. I am 
willing to allow, that among the Motives, that 
prompt Man to enter into Society, there is a 
Defire which he has naturally after Compa- 


ny; but he has it for his own Sake, in hopes 
of being the better for it; and he would ne- 
ver with for, eicher Company or any ching 
| elſe, but for ſome Advantage or other he pro- 


| poſes to himſelf from it. What I deny is, 


that Man naturally has ſuch a Deſire out of 


a Fondneſs to his Species, ſuperior to what 


| other Animals have for theirs. It is a Com- 
pliment which we commonly pay to our- 


lelves, but there is no more Reality in it, than 


in 
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m our being one another's humble Servants; 
and I inſiſt upon it, that this pretended Love of 
our Species, and natural Affection we are ſaid 
to have for one another, beyond other Ani- 
mals, is neither inſtrumental to the Erecting 
of Societies, nor ever truſted to in our pru- 
dent Commerce with one another, when aſ. 
ſociated, any more than if it had no Exiſt. 
ence. The undoubted Baſis of all Societies 
is Government: This Truth, well examin'd 
into, will furniſh us with all the Reaſons of 
Man's Excellency, as to Sociableneſs. It is 
evident from ir, that Creatures, to be rais'd 
into a Community, muſt, in the firſt Place, 
be governable: This is a Qualification that 
requires Fear, and ſome Degree of Under- 
ſtanding; for a Creature not ſuſceptible of 
Fear, 1s never to be govern'd; and the more 
Senſe and Courage it has, the more refracto- 
ry and untractable it will be, without the In- 
_ fluence of that uſeful Paſſion: And again, 
Fear without Underſtanding puts Creatures 
only upon avoiding the Danger dreaded, with- 
out conſidering what will become of them- 
ſelves afterwards: So wild Birds will beat out 
their Brains againſt the Cage, before they will 
ſave their Lives by eating. There 1s great 
Difference between being ſubmiiſive, and be- 
ing governable; for he who barely ſubmits to 
another, only embraces what he diſlikes, to 
ſhun what he diſlikes more; and we may be 


very ſubmiſſive, and be of no Uſe to the "or 
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E fon we ſubmit to: But to be governable, im- 
blies an Endeavour to pleaſe, and a Willing- 
neſs to exert ourſelves in behalf of the Perſon 
that governs: But Love beginning every where 
at Home, no Creature can labour for others, 
and be eaſy long, whilſt Self is wholly out of 
the Queſtion: Therefore a Creature is then tru- 
y governable, when, reconcil'd to Submiſſion, 
it has learn'd to conſtrue his Servitude to his 
” own Advantage; and reſts fatisfy'd with the 
Account it finds for itſelf, in the Labour it 
performs for others. Several kinds of Animals 
are, or may, with little Trouble, be made 
thus governable; but there is not one Crea- 
* ture ſo tame, that it can be made to ſerve its 
* own Species, but Man; yet without this he 
could never have been made ſociable. | 
Hr. But was not Man, by Nature, deſign- 
eld for Society? 
Cleo. We know from Revelation that Man 
| was made for Society. 
Hor. But if it had not been reveal'd, or 
you had been a Chineſe, or a Mexican, what 
= would you anſwer me as a Philoſopher? 
” Cleo, That Nature had deſign'd Man for 
Society, as ſhe has made Grapes for Wine. 
Hor. Tomake Wine is an Invention of Man, 
Jas it is to preſs Oil from Olives and other 
o Vegetables, and to make Ropes of Hemp. 
wh Cleo. And ſo it is to form a Society of in- 
ve dependent Multitudes; and there is nothing 
chat requires greater Skill. 
"| Hor. 
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Hor. But is not the Sociableneſs of Man 
the Work of Nature, or rather of the Author 
of Nature, Divine Providence? 

Cleo. Without doubt: But ſo is the innate 
Virtue and peculiar Aptitude of every thing; 
that Grapes are fit ro make Wine, and Barley 
and Water to make other Liquors, is the 
Work of Providence; but it is human Saga- 
city that finds out the Uſes we make of them: 
All the other Capacities of Man likewiſe, as 
well as his Sociablenefs, are evidently derived 
from God, who made him: Every thing 
therefore that our Induſtry can produce or 
compaſs, is originally owing to the Author 
of our Being. But when we ſpeak of the 
Works of Nature, to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe of Art, we mean ſuch, as were brought 
forth without our Concurrence. So Nature 
in due Seaſon produces Peas; but in England 
you cannot have them green. in Tanuary, 
without Art and uncommon Induſtry. What 
Nature deſigns, ſhe executes herſelf : There 
are Creatures, of whom it is viſible, that Na- 
ture has deſign'd them for Society, as is moſt 
obvious in Bees, to whom ſhe has given In- 
ſtincts for that purpoſe, as appears from the 
Effects. We owe our Being, and every thing 
elſe, to the great Author of the Univerſe; but 
as Societies cannot ſubſiſt without his preſerv- 
ing Power, ſo they cannot exiſt without the 
Concurrence of human Wiſdom: All of them 
mult have a Dependance, either on mutual 

Compact, 


Compact, or the Force of the Strong, exert- 
ing itſelf upon the Patience of the Weak. 
The Difference between the Works of Art, 
and thoſe of Nature, is ſo immenſe, that ir 
is impoſſible not to know them aſunder. 
Knowing, d priori, belongs to God only, and 
Divine Wiſdom acts with an original Certain- 
ty, of which, what we call Demonſtration, 
z but an imperfect, borrow'd Copy. Amongſt 
E the Works of Nature, therefore, we ſee no 
| Trials nor Eſſays ; they are all compleat, and 
* ſuch as ſhe would have them, at the firſt 
Production; and, where ſhe has not been in- 
I terrupted, highly finiſh'd, beyond the Reach 
of our Underſtanding, as well as Senſes. 
Wretched Man, on the contrary, is ſure of 
nothing, his own Exiſtence not excepted, but 
* from reaſoning 4 poſteriori, The Conſequence 
of this is, that the Works of Art and human 
Invention are all very lame and defective, and 
moſt of them pitifully mean ar firſt: Our 
Knowledge is advanced by ſlow Degrees, and 
ſome Arts and Sciences require the Experi- 
+ {W ence of many Ages, before they can be brought 
to any tolerable Perfection. Have we any 
eKReaſon to imagine, that the Society of Bees, 
5 

; 

e 


that ſent forth the firſt Swarm, made worſe 
Wax or Honey than any of their Poſterity 
have produced fince? And again, the Laws 
of Nature are fix'd and unalterable : In all 
her Orders and Regulations there is a Stabi- 
ö licy, 
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liry, no where to be met with in Things of 
human Contrivance and Approbation; 


QAuid placet aut odio eft,quod non mutabile credas! 


Is it probable, that amongſt the Bees, there 
has ever been any other Form of Govern. 
ment, than what every Swarm ſubmits to 
now? What an infinite Variety of Speculati- 
ons, What ridiculous Schemes have not been 
propoſed amongſt Men, on the Subject of Go- 
vernment ; what Diſſenſions in Opinion, and 
what fatal Quarrels has it not been the Occa- 
fion of ! And, which is the beſt Form of it, 
is a Queſtion to this Day undecided. The 
Projects, good and bad, that have been ſtated 
for the Benefit, and more happy Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Society; are innumerable ; but how 
ſhort-ſighred is our Sagacity, how fallible hu- 
man Judgment! What has ſeem'd highly ad- 
vantageous to Mankind in one Age, has often 
been found, to be evidently detrimental by the 
ſucceeding ; and even among Contemporaties 
what is rever'd in one Country, is the Abo- 
mination of another. What Changes har 
ever Bees made in their Furniture or Archi- 
tecture? Have they ever made Cells that were 
not Sexangular, or added any Tools to thoſe 
which Nature furniſh'd them with at the he- 
ginning? What mighty Structures have been 
rais'd, what prodigious Works have w_ pe 
| orm 
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E form'd by the great Nations of the World! 
Towards all theſe Nature has only found Ma- 
© terials; the Quarry yields Marble, but it is 
© the Sculptor that makes a Statue of it. To 
© have the infinite Variety of Iron Tools that 
have been invented, Nature has given us 
nothing but the Ore, which ſhe has hid in 
© the Bowels of the Earth. Tg 
Hor. But the Capacity of the Workmen, 
the Inventors of Aris, and thoſe that improv- 
led them, has had a great Share in brings 
hoſe Labours to Perfection; and their Genj- 
Es they had from Nature. 

Cleo. So far as it depended upon the Make 
pf their Frame, the Accuracy of the Ma- 
TEhine, they had, and no further; but this I 
pve allow'd already; and if you remember 
What I have ſa id on this Head, you will find, 
Mat the Part, which Nature contributed to- 
Tard the Skill and Patience of every fil gle 
kerſon, that had a Hand in thoſe Works, 
as very inc onſiderable 

Her. If I have not miſunderſtood you, you 
ould infinuate two Things: Firſt, that the 
neſs of Man for Society, beyond other A- 
mals, is ſomething real; but that it is hard- 
perceptible in Individuals, before great 
ſumbers of them are join'd togecher, and 
fully manag'd. Secondly, that this real 
metaing, this Soclableneſs, is a Compound, 
at conſiſts in a Concurrence of ſever. ! 
hings, and not in any one "palpable Qua- 

|; | litv. 
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join'd together; in the ſame manner as Fe 
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lity, that Man is endued with, and Brute av 
kate of. 

Cleo. Vou are perfectly right: Every Grape 
contains a ſmall Quantity of Juice, and when 
great Heaps of them are ſqueez'd together 
they yield a Liquor, which by skilful Ms 
nagement may be made into Wine: But! 
we conſider, how neceſſary Fermentation 
to the Vinoſity of the Liquor, I mean, hoy 
eſſential it is to its being Wine; it will b 
evident to us, that without great Impropriey 
of Speech, it cannot be ſaid, chat in ever 


- 2 cad —_ 2 — _ 
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Grape there is Wine. 5 P 
Hor. Vinoſity, fo far as it is the Effet ud 
Fermentation, is adventitious; and what na U 
of the Grapes could ever have receiv'd, wh lt 
they remain'd ſingle; and therefore, if ue 
would compare the Sociableneſs of Man u 
the Vinoſity of Wine, you muſt ſhew nz i 
that in Society there is an Equivalent for Fer 5 
mentation; I mean, ſomething that individu wh 


Perſons are not actually poſſeſs'd of, wil 
they remain ſingle, and which, likewiſe, 1 
palpably adventitious to Multitudes, wit 


mentation is to the Juice of Grapes, and ! 
neceſſary and eſſential ro the compleating ! 
Society, as that is, that ſame Fermentati0 
to procure the Vinoſity of Wine. 

Cleo. Such an Equivalent is demonſtrablei 
mutual Commerce: for if we examine er 


Faculty and Qualification, from and for whi 


* 
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pe judge and pronounce Man to be a ſociable 
Creature beyond other Animals, we ſhall find, 
that a very conſiderable, if not the greateſt 
part of the Attribute is acquired, bl comes 
opon Multitudes, from their converſing with 
© one another. Fabricando fabri fimus. Men 
become ſociable, by living together in Society. 
W Natural Affection prompts all Mothers to 
take Care of the Offspring they dare own; 
© fo far as to feed and keep them from Harm, 
E whilſt they are helpleſs : but where People are 
poor, and the Women have no Leiſure to in- 
dulge themſelves in the various Expteſſions of 
E their Fondneſs for their Infants, which fond- 
ling of them ever increaſes, they are often 
Every remiſs in tending and playing with them; 
and the more healthy and quiet ſuch Children 
are, the more they are neglected. This want 
of pratiling to, and ſtirring up the Spirits in 
Babes, is otten the principal Cauſe of an invin- 
civle Stup'dity, as well as Ignorance, when 
they are grown up; and we often aſcribe to 
aural Incapacity, what is altogether owing 
to the Neglect of this early Inſtruction. We 
Whave to tew Examples of human Creatures, 
ar never convers'd with their own Species, 
hat it is hard to gieſs, what Man would be, in- 
rely untaught; but we have good Reaſon to 
liese, that the Faculty of Thinking would 
1 7? Reo tio in ſuch a one, if we conſi- 
er; chat the greateſt Docility can be of no 

. | uſe 
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uſe to a Creature, whilſt it has nothing tg 
imitate, nor any body to teach it. 

Hor. Philoſophers therefore are very wiſeh 
employ'd, when they diſcourſe about the Lay; 
of Nature; and pretend to determine, what: 
Man in the State of Nature would think, and 
which way he would reaſon, concerning him- 
ſelf and x is Creation, uninſtructed. 

Cleo. Thinking, and Reaſoning juſtly, à 
Mr. Locke has rightly obſerved, require Time 
and Practice. Thoſe that have not uſed them. 
ſelves to thinking, but juſt on their preſent Ne. 
ceſſities, make poor Work of it, when the 
try beyond that. In remote Parts, and fc 
as are leaſt inhabited, we ſhall find our Species 
come nearer the State of Nature, than it doe 
in and near great Cities and conſiderable 
Towns, even in the moſt civiliz'd Nations, 
Among the moſt ignorant of ſuch People, you 
may learn the Truth of my Aſſertion; talk to 
them about any thing, that requires abſtraf 
Thinking, and there is not one in Fifty that 
will underſtand you, any more than a Hork 
would; and yet many of them are uſeful Lz 
bourers, and cunning enough to tell Lies, and 
deceive. Man is a rational Creature, but he 


is not endued with Reaſon when he comes in- ¶ for 
to the World; nor can he afterwards put i 


on when he pleaſes, at once, as he may a Gar- % 

ment. Speech likewiſe is a Characteriſtick N and 

of our Species, but no Man is born with K | 
an 
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and a dozen Generations proceeding from two 
| Savages would not produce any tolerable Lan- 
| guage; nor have we reaſon to believe, that a 
Man could be taught to ſpeak after Five and 
Twenty, if he had never heard others before 
chat time. 
Hor. The Neceſſity of Teaching, whilſt the 
Organs are ſupple, and eaſily yield to Impreſ- 
fion, which you have ſpoke of before, J be- 
lieve is of great Weight, both in Speaking and 
Thinking: but could a Dog, or a Monkey, 
ever be taught to ſpeak ? 
Cleo. 1 believe not; but I don't think, that 
Creatures of another Species had ever the Pains 
beſtow'd upon them, that ſome Children 
have, before they can pronounce. one Word, 
Another thing to be conſider'd is, that tho 
ſome Animals perhaps live longer than we do, 
there is no Species that remains young ſo long 
Jas ours; and beſides what we owe to the ſu- 
perior Aptitude to learn, which we have from 
the great Accuracy of our Frame and inward 
Structure, we are not a little indebted for our 
Docility, to the Slowneſs and long Gradation 
of our Increaſe, before we are full grown : 
| the Organs in other Creatures grow ſtiff, be- 
fore ours are come to half their Perfection. 
| Hor. So that in the Compliment we make 
to our Species, of its beingendued with Speech 
and Sociableneſs, there is no other Reality; than 
that by Care and Induſtry Men may be taught 

. F-3 to 
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to ſpeak, and be made ſociable, if the Diſci. 
pline begins when they are very young. 
Cleo. Not otherwiſe. A thouſand of oy 
Specics all grown up, that is above Five and 
Twenty, could never be made ſociable, if 
they had been brought up wild, and were al 
Strangers to one another. 

Hor. 1 believe they could nor be civilis'd, if 
their Education began ſo late. 

Cleo. But I mean barely ſociable, as it i 
the Epithet peculiar to Man; that is, it woull 
be im peſſible by Art to govern them, an 
more than ſo many wild Horſes, unleſs you 
had two or three times that Number to watch 
and keep them in awe. Therefore it is highs 
ly. probable, that moſt Societies, and Begin. 
nings of Nations, were form'd in the Manne 
Sir William Temple ſuppoſes it; but nothing 
near ſo faſt; and I wonder how a Man of hi 
vnqueſtionable good Senſe could form an Ida 


of Juſtice, Prudence, and Wiſdom, in an un-. 
taught Creature; or think of a civilis'd Man 


before there was any Civil Society, and even 
before Men had commenc'd to aſſociate. 


Hor. I have read it, I am ſure, but I dom 


remember what it is you mean. 


Cleo. He is juſt behind you: the third Shel 
from the Bottom; the firſt Volume: pr 


reach it me, it is worth your hearing. —-Iti 
in his Eflay on Government. Here it is. Fit 
if we confider Man multiplying his Kind by th 


Bir 
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| pirth of many Children, and bis Cares by pro- 
viding even neceſſary Food for them, till they 
are able to do it ws themſerves (which happens 
nuch later to the Generations of Men, and 
nales a much longer Dependence of Children 
ion Parents, than we can objerve among any 
aber Creatures; ) if we confider, not only the 
Cares, but the Induſtry be is fore'd to, for the 
EP n:ceſſary Suſtenance of bis helpleſs Brocd, either 
in gathering the natural Fruits, or raiſing theſe 
which are purchas'd with Labour and Toll: if 
I be forced for Supply of this Stech, to catch the 
tamer Creatures, ana hunt the milder, ſometimes tg 
| exerciſe bis Courage in defending his little Fami- 
Ely, and fighting with the firong and ſavage 
| Beaſts, (that would prey upon him, as he does up- 
en the weak and the mild : ) i we ſuppsſe him 
diſpoſing with Diſcretion and Order, whatever 
be gets among his Children, according to each of 
their Hunger or Need; ſometimes laying up for 
to- morrom, what was more than enough for to- 
day, at other times pinching himſelf, rather 
than ſuffering any of them ſhould want. 
Hor. This Man is no Savage, or untaught 
Creature; he is fit to be a Juſtice of Peace. 
| Cleo, Pray let me go on, I ſhall only read 
this Paragraph: and as each of them grows up, 
and able to ſhare in the common Support, teach- 
ing them, both by Leſſon and Example, what he 
is now to do, as the Son of bis Family, and what 
| bereaſter, as the Father of another ; infirutting 
tbem all, what Qualities are good, and what are 
| P 4 ill ; 


* 
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zII, for their Health and Life, or common $i. 
ety (which will certainly comprehend whateyyy 
is gen rali eſteem d Virtue or Vice among Mey 
cheriſhing and encouraging Diſfefitions to thy 
geod, disſavouring and puniſhing theſe to th il 
Aind laſtly, among the various Accidents of Lif, 
liſting up bis Eyes to Heaven, when the Ear. 
affords Fim no Relief; and kaving Recourſe t 
a higher and a greater Nature, whenever |; 
finds the Frailty of his oun: we muſt nee, 
conclude, that the Children of this Man cant 
fail of bring bred up with a great Opinion if 
his Wiſdom, his Goodneſs, his Valour, and hi 
Piety. And if they jee conſtant Plenty in th 
Fam y, they believe well of his Fortune tu, 

Hor. Did this Man ſpring out of the Earth 
I wonder, or did he drop from the Sky? 

Cleo. There is no manner of Abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing 

Hor. Ihe Diſcuſſion of this would too far 
engage us: Iam ſure, I have tired you already 
wiih my Impertinence. 


Cleo You have pleas'd me extremely: the | 


Queitions you have ask'd, have all been very 
pertinent, and ſuch as every Man of Sense 
would make, that had not made it his Bulineis i 
to think on theſe Things. I read that PaſſageonW 
purpoſe to you, to make ſome uſe of it; but i 
you are weary of the Subject, I will not tre- 
paſs upon your Patience any longer. 

Hor. You miſtake me; I begin to be fond 
of the Subject: but before we talk of it ay 

8 | further, 
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further, I have a mind to run over that Eſſay 
again; it is a great while ſince I read it, and 
after that I ſhall be glad to reſume the Diſ- 
courſe; the ſooner the better. I know you are 
a Lover of fine Fruit, if you'll dine with me 
| to-morrow, I'll give you an Ananas. 

Cleo. I love your Company ſo well, that I 
can refuſe no Opportunity of enjoying ir. 

Hor. A Revoir then. 

Cleo. Your Servant. 


THE 
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Horatio and Cleomenes. 
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CLEOMENES. * 


N N 725 | . 2 989 20 
. T excells every thing; it is extremely 


F 
rich without being luſcious, and! E 
know nothing, to which I can com- * 
pare the Taſte of it: to me it ſeems 
to be a Collection of different fine Fla- 
vours, that puts me in mind of ſeveral deli- 
cious Fruits, which yet are all outdone by it. 

Hor. I am glad it pleas'd you. 

Cleo. The Scen: of it likewiſe is wonder- 
fully reviving. As you was paring it, a Fra- 
grancy I thought perfum'd the Room that 
was perfectly Cordial. 

Hor. The Inſide of the Rind has an Oily- 
neſs of no diſagreeable Smell, that upon hand- 


ling of it ſticks to ones Fingers for a confer 
| ; able 


* 
% * 
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able time; for tho' now I have waſh'd and 
| wiped my Hands, the Flavour of it will not 
be iatirely gone from them by to-morrow 
Moening. Ine oY 
Cleo. This was the third I ever taſted, of 
| our own Growth: the Production of them 
in theſe Northern Climates, is no ſmall In- 
ſtance of human Induſtry, and our Improve- 
ments in Gard'ning. It is very elegant to en- 
| joy the wholſom Air of temperate Regions, 
and at the ſame time be able to raiſe Fruit to 
its higheſt Maturity, that naturally requires 
the Sun of the Torrid Zone. 
Her. It is eaſy enough to procure Heat, 
but the great Art conſiſts in finding out, and 
regulating the Degrees of it at pleaſure; with- 
out which it would be impoſlible to ripen an 
Anranas here; and to compaſs this with that 
Enxactneſs, as it is done by the Help of Ther- 
nometers, was certainly a fine Invention. — 
Cleo, I don't care to drink any more. 
Hor. Juſt as you pleale: otherwiſe I was 
going to name a Health, which would not 
have come mal d propos. 
Cleo. Whole is that, pray? 
Hor. I was thinking on the Man, to whom 
we are in a great meaſure obliged for the 
Production and Culture of the Exotich, we 
| Vere ſpeaking of, in this Kingdom; Sir Mat- 
leu Decher : the frſt Ananas, or Pine apple, 
. chat was brought to Perfection in England, 
- © &ew in his Garden at Kichmond, 
le ; Cleo. 
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Cleo. With all my Heart; let us finiſh with 
that; he is a Beneficent, and, I believe, a very 


* 


honeſt Man. 
Hor. It would not be eaſy to name another 


who with the ſame Knowledge of the World, 
and Capacity of getting Money, is equally 
diſintereſted and inoffenſive. ——- 

Cleo. Have you conſider'd the Things we 
diſcourſed of Yeſterday ? 

Hor. I have thought on nothing elſe, ſince 
I faw you: This Morning I went through the 
whole Eſſay, and with more Attention than! 
did formerly: I like it very well; only that 
Paſſage which you read Veſterday, and ſome 
others to the ſame Purpoſe, 1 cannot reconcile 
with the Account we have of Man's Origin 
from the Bible: Since all are Deſcendants of 
Adam, and conſequently of Noah and his Po- 
ſterity: how came Savages into the World? 

Cleo. The Hiſtory of the World, as to very 
ancient Times, is very imperfect : What De- 
vaſtations have been made by War, by Peſtt- 
lence, and by Famine; what Diſtreſs ſome 
Men have been drove to, and how ſtrangely 
our Race has been diſpers'd and ſcatter'd over 
the Earth, ſince the Flood, we don't know. 

Hor. But Perſons that are well inſtructed 
themſelves, never fail of teaching their Chit 
dren; and we have no Reaſon to think, that 
knowing, civiliz'd Men, as the Sons of Noa! 
were, ſhould have neglected their Offspring; 


but it is altogether incredible, as all are De- 
ſcendants 
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ſcendants from them, that ſucceeding Gene- 
rations, inſtead of increaſing in Experience, 
and Wiſdom, ſhould learn backward, and ſtill 
more and more abandon their Broods, in ſuch 
a manner, as to degenerate at laſt to what you 
call the State of Nature. 

Cleo. Whether you intend this as a Sarcaſin 
or not, I don't know ; but you have rais'd no 
| Difficulty that can render the Truth of the 
| acred Hiſtory ſuſpected. Holy Writ has ac- 
| quainted us with the miraculous Origin of 
| our Species, and the ſmall Remainder of it 
after the Deluge : But it 1s far from inform- 
ing us of all the Revolutions, that have hap- 
pen d among Mankind ſince: The Old Teſta- 
ment hardly touches upon any Particulars, 
that had no Relation to the Jews; neither 
does Moſes pretend to give a full Account of 
every thing that happen'd to, or was tranſact- 
ed by, our firſt Parents: He names none of 
Adam's Daughters, and takes no Notice of ſe- 
veral Things, that muſt have happen'd in the 
Beginning of the World; as is evident from 
Cain's building a City, and ſeveral other Cir- 
cumſtances; from which it is plain, that Mo- 
x meddled with nothing but what was mate- 
ral, and to his Purpoſe; which in that Part of 
bis Hiſtory was to trace the, Deſcent of the 
Patriarchs, from the firſt Man. But that there 
are Savages, is certain: Moſt Nations of Eu- 
rope have met with wild Men and Women in 
everal Parts of the World, that were ignorant 


of 
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of the Uſe of Letters, and among whom they | 


could obſerve no Rule or Government. 

Hor. That there are Savages, I don't que. 
ſtion; and from the great Number of Slaye, 
that are yearly ferch'd from Africa, it is ma. 
nifeſt, that in ſome Parts there muſt be val 
Swarms of People, that have not yet made: 
great hand of their Sociableneſs: But how t 
derive them all from the Sons of Noah, I own, 
is paſt my Skill. | 

Cleo. You'll find it as difficult to account 
for the Loſs of the many fine Arts, and uſeful 
Inventions of the Ancients, which the World 
has certainly ſuſtain d. But the Fault I find 
with Sir William Temple, is in the Characta 
of his Savage. Juſt Reaſoning, and ſuch ar 
orderly way of proceeding, as he makes hin 
act in, are unnatural to a wild Man: In ſuch 
2 one, the Paſſions muſt he boiſterous, and 
continually joſtling and ſucceeding one ans 
ther; no untaught Man could have a regula 


way of thinking, or purſue any one Deſign 


with Steadineſs. 


Hor. You have ſtrange Notions of our Spe- 


cies : But has not a Man, by the time that h 


comes to Maturity, ſome Notions of Right an 


Wrong, that are natural ? 


Cleo. Before I anſwer your Queſtion, 1 
would have you conſider, that among Savage 
there mult be always a great Difference, as u 
the Wildneſs or Tameneſs of them. All Cres 
tures naturally love their Offspring, wil : 

the 
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| they are helpleſs, and ſo does Man : Bur in 
the Savage State Men are more liable to Ac- 
cidents and Misfortunes, than they are in So- 
ciety, as to the rear ing of their young ones; 
and therefore the Children of Savages muſt 
very often be put to their Shifts, ſo as hardly 
to remember, by the time that they are grown 
vp, that they had any Parents. If this hap- 
| pens too early, and they are dropt or loſt, be- 
| fore they are four or five Years of Age, they 
© muſt periſh ; either die for want, or be de- 
© your'd by Beaſts of Prey, unleſs ſome other 
Creature takes care of them. Thoſe Orphans 
chat ſurvive, and become their own Maſters 
very young, muſt, when they are come to 
Maturity, be much wilder than others, that 
have lived many Years under the Taicion of 
Parents. | 

Hier. But would not the wildeſt Man, you 
can imagine, have from Nature ſome Thoughts 
of 2 and Injuſtice ? 

Cleo. Such a one, I believe, would natural- 
ly, without much Thinking in the Caſe, take 
every thing to be his own, that he could lay 
his Hands on. 

| Hor. Then they would ſoon be undeceiv'd, 
if two or three of them met together. 
Cleo. That they would ſoon diſagree and 
| quarrel, is highly probable; but I don't believe, 
they ever would be undeceiv'd. 

| Hor. At this Rate, Men could never be 
| form'd into an aggregate Body: How came 
Society into the World? Cleo. 


| 


| 
| 
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Cleo. As I told you, from private Families, 
but not without great Difficulty, and the Con- 
currence of many favourable Accidents; and 
many Generations may paſs, before there iz 
any Likelihood of their being form'd into x 
Society. 

Hor. That Men are form'd into Societies, 
we ſee: But if they are all born with that 
falſe Notion, and they can never be unde. 
ceiv'd, which way do you account for it? 

Cleo. My Opinion concerning this Matter, 
is this. Self-preſervation bids all Creature 
gratify their Appetites, and that of propagz- 
ting his Kind never fails to affect a Man in 
Health, many Years before he comes to his 
full Growth. If a wild Man and a wild Wo- 
man ſhould meet very young, and live toge- 
ther for fifty Years undiſturb'd, in a mild 
wholſom Climate, where there is plenty of 
Proviſions, they might ſee a prodigious Num- 
ber of Deſcendants : For in the wild State of 
Nature, Man multiplies his Kind much faſt— 
er, than can be allow'd of in any regular So- 
ciety: No Male at Fourteen would be long 
without a Female, if he could get oue; and 
no Female of Twelve would be retractory, if 
applied to; or remain long uncourted, if 
there were Men. : 

Hor. Conſidering, that Conſanguinity would 
be no Bar among theſe People, the Progeny 
of two Savages might ſoon amount to Hun- 


dreds: All this I can grant you; but as Pa- 
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rents, no better qualify'd, could teach their 
Children but little, it would be impoſſible 
for them to govern theſe Sons and Daughters, 

when they grew up; if none of them had a- 

xy Notions of Right or Wrong: and Society 

i as far off as ever; the falſe Principle, which 
you ſay all Men are born with, is an Obſtacle 
never to be ſurmounted. 

Cleo. From that falſe Principle, as you call 
it, the Right, Men naturally claim to every 
thing they can get, it muſt follow, that Man 
will look upon his Children as his Property, 
and make ſuch uſe of them as is moſt con- 
ſtent with his Intereſt, 

Hor. What 1s the Intereſt of a wild Man, 
that purſues nothing with Steadineſs ? 

Cleo. The Demand of the predominant Paſ- 
fon, for the time it laſts. 

Hor. That may change every Moment, and 
uch Children would be miſerably managed. 
Cleo. That's true; but ſtill managed they 
yould be; I mean, they would be kept under, 
nd forc'd to do as they were bid, at leaſt till 
ey were ſtrong enough to reſiſt. Natural 
Affection would prompt a wild Man to love, 
nd cheriſh his Child; it would make him 
rovide Food and other Neceflaries for his 
on, till he was ten or twelve Years old, or 
crhaps longer: But this Affection is nor the 
ly Paſſion, he has to gratify ; if his Son pro- 
okes him by Stubbornneſe, or doing other- 
ile than he would have him; this Love is 


) * 5 ſu {pended ; 
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ſuſpended; and if his Diſpleaſure be ſtrong 
enough to raiſe his Anger, which is as natural 
to him as any other Paſſion, it is ten to one, 
but he'll knock him down: If he hurts him 
very much, and the Condition, he has put his 
Son in, moves his Pity, his Anger will : eaſe; 
and, natural Affection returning, he'll tondle 
him again, and be ſorry for what he has done. 
Now if we conſider, that all Creatures hate 
and endeavour to avoid Pain, and that Bene- 
fits beget Love in all that receive them, we 
ſhall find, that the Conſequence of this Ma- 
nagement would be; that the Savage Child 
would learn to love and fear bis Father: Theſe 
two Paſſions, together with the Eſteem, which 
we naturally have for every thing that far ex- 
cels us, will ſeldom fail of producing that 
Compound, which we call Reverence. 

Her. I have it now; you have open'd my 
Eyes, and I fee the Origin of Society, as plain 
as 1 do that Table. 

Cleo. Jai afraid the Proſpect is not ſo clear 
yet, as you imagine. 

Hor. Why fo? The grand Obſtacles are re- 
mov'd: Untaught Men, it is true, when they 
are groen up, are never to be govern'd; and 
our Subiection is never ſincere, where the Su- 
periority of the Governour is not very appa- 
rent: But both theſe are obviated : the Reve- 
rence we have for a Perſon, when we are 
young, is eanly continued as long as we live; 
and wire Authority is once nikon ny 

an 
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ind that Acknowledgment well eſtabliſh'd, it 
cannot be a difficult Matter to govern, If 
thus a Man may keep up his Authority over 
his Children, he'll do it ſtill with greater Eaſe 
over his Grand-Children: For a Child, that 
has the leaſt Reverence for his Parents, will 
ſeldom refuſe Homage to the Perſon, to whom 
he ſees his Father pay it. Beſi ſes, a Man's 
ride would be a ſufficient Motive for him to 
maintain the Authority once gain'd; and, if 
ome of his Progeny proved Refractory, he 
ould leave no Stone unturn'd, by the help 
f the reſt to reduce the Diſobedient. The 
d Man being dead, the Authority from him 
vould devolve upon the eldeſt ot his Chil- 
Iren, and ſo on. 

Cleo. I thought you would go on too faſt. If 
he wild Man had underſtood the Nature of 
hings, and been endued with general Know- 
dee, and a Language ready made, as Adam 
as by Miracle, what you ſay, might have 
n eaſy; but an ignorant Creature, that 
ows nothing, but what his own Experience 
s taught him, is no more fit to govern, than 
MF fit to teach the Mathemaricks. 

Hor. He would not have above one or two 
1. Nildren to govern at firſt, and his Experience 
Huld increaſe by degrees, as well as his Fa- 
My: This would require no fuch conſum- 
e e Knowledge, 

Cleo. ] don't fay it would: An ordinary Ca- 
Jy, of a Man tolerably well educared, 
Q 2 would 
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would be ſufficient to begin with; but a Man 
who never had been taught to curb any of his 
Paſſions, would be very unfit for ſuch a Task. 
He would make his Children, as ſoon as they 
were able, a{lift him in getting Food, and 
teach them, how and where to procure it, 
Savage Children, as they got Strength, would 
endeavour to imitate every Action they ſaw 
their Parents do, and every Sound they heard 
them make; but all the Inſtructions they re- 
ceiv'd would be confin'd to Things immediate- 
ly neceſſary. Savage Parents would often take 
Offence at their Children, as they grew up, 
without a Cauſe; and as theſe increas'd in 
Years, ſo natural Affection would decreaſe in 
the other. The Conſequence would be, that 
the Children would often ſuffer for Failing 
that were not their own, Savages would of- al 
ten diſcover Faults in the Conduct of what 
was paſt; but they would not be able to e- 
ſtabliſh Rules for future Behaviour, which 
they would approve of themſelves for any 
Continuance; and Want of Foreſight would 
be an inexhauſtible Fund for Changes in their 
Reſolutions, The Savage's Wife, as well e 
nimieit, would be highly pleas'd to ſee thei 
Daughters impregnated, and bring forth; and 
they would both take great Delight in thel 
Grand-Children. 

Hor. I thought, that in all Creatures the 
natural Aﬀection of Parents had been confind 
to their own young ones. 


Cleo, 
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Cleo. It is ſo in all but Man; there is no 
Species but ours, that are ſo conceited of 
themſelves, as to imagine every thing to be 
theirs The Deſire of Dominion is a ne- 
ver-failing Conſequence of the Pride, that 
z common to all Men; and which the Brat 
of a Savage is as much born with, as the 
Son of an Emperour. This good Opinion, 
we have of ourſelves, makes Men not only 
claim a Right to their Children, but like- 
wile imagine, that they have a great Share 
of Juriſdiction over their Grand-Children. 
The young ones of other Animals, as ſoon 
2s they can help themſelves, are free; but the 
Authority, which Parents pretend to have o- 
der their Children, never ceaſes: How general 
and unreaſonable this eternal Claim is natu- 
ally in the Heart of Man, we may learn from 
the Laws; which, to prevent the Uſurpation 
of Parents, and reſcue Children from their 


cn WDominion, every civil Society is forc'd to 
make; limiting paternal Authority to a cer- 
ul Wain Term of Years. Our Savage Pair would 


ave a double Title to their Grand-Children, 
from their undoubted Property in each Pa- 
ent of them; and all the Progeny being 
prung from their own Sons and Daughters, 
tout Intermixture of Forcign Blood, they 
rould look upon the whole Race to be their 
aural Vaſſals; and I am perſuaded, that the 
ore Knowledge and Capacity of reaſoning 
bis firſt Couple acquired, the more juſt and 

Q3 | une 
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would be ſufficient to begin with; but a Man 
who never had been taught to curb any of his 
Paſſions, would be very unfit for ſuch a Task. 
He would make his Children, as ſoon as they 
were able, aſſiſt him in getting Food, and 
teach them, how and where to procure it. 
Savage Children, as they got Strength, would 
endeavour to imitate every Action they ſaw g 
their Parents do, and every Sound they heard Ml q 
them make; but all the Inſtructions they te- 
ceiv'd would be confin'd to Things immediate- WM, 
ly neceſſary. Savage Parents would often take Hf 
Offence at their Children, as they grew up, WT 
without a Cauſe; and as theſe increas'd in M.; 
Years, ſo natural Affection would decreaſe in MW a, 
the other. The Conſequence would be, that Wye: 
the Children would often ſuffer for Failing Nine 
that were not their own, Savages would of- 
ten diſcover Faults in the Conduct of what 
was paſt; but they would not be able to e- 
ſtabliſh Rules for future Behaviour, which 
they would approve of themſelves for any 
Continuance; and Want of Foreſight would Min 
be an inexhauſtible Fund for Changes in their 
Reſolutions. The Savage's Wife, as well a 
himſelf, would be highly pleas'd to ſee thel 
Daughters impregnated, and bring forth; and pt 
they would both take great Delight in chel 
Grand-Children. 

Hor. I thought, that in all Creatures the tu 
natural Affection of Parents had been confin d 
to their own young ones. 
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Cleo. It is ſo in all but Man; there is no 
Species but ours, that are ſo conceited of 
themſelves, as to imagine every thing to be 
theirs. The Deſire of Dominion is a ne— 
ver-failing Conſequence of the Pride, that 
z common to all Men; and which the Brat 
of a Savage 1s as much born with, as the 
Son of an Emperour. This good Opinion, 
we have of ourſelves, makes Men not only 
claim a Right to their Children, but like- 
wile imagine, that they have a great Share 
of Juriſdiction over their Grand-Children. 
The young ones of other Animals, as ſoon 
2s they can help themſelves, are free; but the 
Authority, which Parents pretend to have o- 
ver their Children, never ceaſes: How general 
and unreaſonable this eternal Claim is natu- 
ally in the Heart of Man, we may learn from 
the Laws; which, to prevent the Uſurpation 


 WDominion, every civil Society is forc'd to 
Y rake; limiting paternal Authority to a cer- 
10 Win Term of Years. Our Savage Pair would 


have a double Title to their Grand-Children, 
om their undoubted Property in each Pa- 
rent of them; and all the Progeny being 
Iprung from their own Sons and Daughters, 
tout Intermixture of Forcign Blood, they 
ould look upon the whole Race to be their 
ve atural Vaſſals; and I am perſuaded, that the 
0Wnore Knowledge and Capacity of reaſoning 

lis firſt Couple acquired, the more juſt and 
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unqueſtionable their Sovereignty over all their 
Deſcendants would appear to them, tho they 
ſhould live to ſee the fifth or fixth Generation, 

Hor. Is it not ſtrange, that Nature ſhould 
ſend us all into the World with a viſible De. 
fire after Government, and no Capacity for 
it at all? 

Cleo. What ſeems ſtrange to you, 1s an un- 
deniable Inſtance of Divine Wiſdom : For if 
all had not been born with this Deſire, all 
muſt have been deſtitute of it; and Multi 
tudes could never have been form'd into $0- 
cieties, if ſome of them had not been pol 
ſeſſed of this Thirſt of Dominion. Cres- 
tures may commit Force upon themlſclve, 
they may learn to warp their natural Appe- 
tites, and divert them 1 their proper Ob- 
jects; but peculiar Inſtincts, that belong to 
a whole Species, are never to be acquir'd by 
Art or Diſcipline; and thoſe that are born 
without them, muſt remain deſtitute of them 
for ever. Ducks run to the Water, as ſoon 
as they are hatch'd, but you can never make 
a Chicken ſwim, any more than you can teach 
it to ſuck, 

Her. I underſtand you very well. If Pride 
had not been innate to all Men, none cf 
them could ever have been ambitious: And 
as to the Capacity of Governing, Experience 
thews us, that it is to be acquired; but how 
to bring Society into the World, I know no 
more than the wild Man himſelf. WO: you 

ave 
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have ſuggeſted to me, of his Unskilfulneſs, 


and want of Power to govern himſelf, has 
quite deſtroy'd all the Hopes I had conceiv'd 
of Society, from this Family. But would 
Religion have no Influence upon them ? Pray, 
how came that into the World? 

Cleo. From God, by Miracle. 

Hor. Obſcurum per 66/ciring I don't un- 
derſtand Miracles, that break in upon, and 
ſubvert the Order of Nature; and I have no 
Nation of Things that come to paſs, en dept 
de ben ſens, and are ſuch; that judging from 
ſound Reaton and known Experience, all wiſe 
Men would think themſelves mathematical- 
ly ſure, that they could never happen. 

Cleo, It is certain, that by the Word Mira- 
cle, is meant, an Interpoſition of the Divine 
Power, when it deviates from the common 
Courſe of Nature. 

Hor. As when Matters, eaſily combuſtible, 
remain whole and untouch'd, in the midſt of 


N . 0 . . . . 
1 a Fire, fiercely burning; or Lions in Vigour, 
x induſtriouſly kept hungry, forbear eating 


what they are moſt greedy after. Theſe Mi- 
ncles are ſtrange Things. 

Cleo. They are not pretended to be other- 
vie; the Etymology of the Word imports 
t; but it is almoſt as unaccountable, that 
Men ſhould disbelieve them, and pretend to 
& of a Religion, that is altogether built up- 
on Miracles, 


ide 
of 
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Her. But when I ask'd you that gener] 
Queſtion, why did you confine yourſelf ty 
reveal'd Religion? 

Cleg, Becauſe nothing, in my Opinion, de. 
ſerves the Name of Religion, that has not 
been reveald: The Jewiſh was the firſt tha 
was national, and the Chriſtian the next. 

Hor. But H, abam, Neoh, and Adam him. 
ſelf were no /ews, and yet they had Rel. 

ion. 
« Cleo. No other, than what was reveal'd to 
them. God appear'd to our firſt Parents, ant 
gave them Commands, immediately after 
had created them: The ſame Intercourſe ws 
continued between the Supreme Being ani 
the Patriarchs; but the Father of Abralun 
was an Ido later. | 

Hor. But ihe Agyptians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans had Religion, as well as. ti 
Ferws. 

Cleo. Their groſs Idolatry, and abominabe 
Worſhip, I call Superſtition. 

Hor. You may be as partial as you pleal 
but they all call'd their Worſhip Religion, s 
well as we do ours. You ſay, Man bring 
nothing with him, but his Paſſions; an 
when I ask'd you, how Religion came ut 
the World, I meant, what is there in Ma 
Nature, that is not acquired, from which i 
has a Tendency to Religion; what is it, dh 
diſpoſes him to it? | 

Cleo. Fear. | 

| Hr 
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Hor. How! Primus in orbe Deos fecit N- 
nor: Are you of that Opinion? 
Cleo. No Man upon Earth leſs: But that 
noted Epicurean Axiom, which irreligious 
Men are ſo fond of, is a very poor one; and 
it is filly, as well as impious to ſay, that 
Fear made a God; you may as juſtly ſay, 
that Fear made Graſs, or the Sun and the 
Moon: But when Jam ſpeaking of Savages, 
it is not claſhing, either with good Senſe, nor 
che Chriſtian Religion, to aſſert; that, whilſt 
ſuch Men are ignorant of the true Deity, and 
yet very defective in the Art of Thinking 
and Reaſoning, Fear is the Paſſion, that firſt 
gives them an Opportunity of entertaining 
ſome glimmering Notions of an inviſible 
Power ; which afterwards, as by Practice and 
Experience they grow greater Proficients, and 
become more perfect in the Labour of the 
Brain, and the Exerciſe of their higheſt Fa- 
culty, will infallibly lead them to the certain 
Knowledge of an infinite and eternal Being ; 
whoſe Power and Wiſdom will always appear 
the greater, and more ſtupendious to them, 
the more they themſelves advance in Know- 
ledge and Penetration; though both thould 
be carried on to a much higher Pitch, than 
it is poſſible for our limited Nature ever to 
alTlIVve at. 

Hor. I beg your Pardon for ſuſpecting you; 
though I am glad it gave you an Opportuni- 
ty of explaining yourſelf, The Word Fer, 
without 
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without any Addition, ſounded very harſ, 
and even now I cannot conceive, how an in. 
viſible Cauſe ſhould become the Object of 2 
Man's Fear, that ſhould be ſo intirely un- 
taught, as you have made the firſt Savage, 
Which Way can any thing inviſible, and that 
affects none of the Senſes, make an Imprefj. 
on upon a wild Creature? 

Cleo. Every Miſchief and every Diſaſter 
that happens to him, of which the Cauſe i; 
not very plain and obvious; exceſſive Heat 
and Cold; Wet and Drought, that are offen- 
five; Thunder and Lightning, even when 
they do no viſible Hurt; Noiſes in the Dark, 
Obſcurity itſelf, and every thing that is fright- 
ful and unknown, are all adminiſtring and 
contributing to the Eſtabliſhment of this Fest. 
The wildeſt Man, that can be conceiv'd, by 
the time that he came to Maturity, would 
be wiſe enough to know, that Fruits and o- 
ther Eatables are not to be had, either always, 
or every where: This would naturally put 
him upon hoarding, when he had good Store: 
His Proviſion might be ſpoil'd by the Rain; 
he would ſee that 'Trees were blaſted, and 
yielded not always the ſame Plenty: He 
might not always be in Health, or his young 
ones might grow fick, and die, without any 
Wounds or external Force to be ſeen. Some 
of theſe Accidents might at firſt eſcape his 
Attention, or only alarm his weak Undcer- 


ſtanding, without occaſioning much Reflexi- 
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on for ſome Time; but as they came often, 
he would certainly begin to ſuſpe& ſome in- 
viſible Cauſe; and, as his Experience increa- 
ſed, be confirm'd in his Suſpicion. Ir is like- 
wiſe highly probable, that a Variety of diffe- 
rent Sufferings, would make him apprehend 
ſeveral ſuch Cauſes; and ar laſt induce him to 
believe, that there was a great Number of 
them, which he had to fear. What would 
yery much contribute to this credulous Diſ- 
polition, and naturally lead him into ſuch a 
Belief, is a falſe Notion, we imbibe very ear- 
ly, and which we may obſerve in Infants, as 
ſoon as by their Looks, their Geſtures, and 
the Signs they make, they begin to be intel- 
ligible to us. 

Hor. What is that, pray ? 

Cleo. All young Children ſeem to imagine, 
that every thing thinks and feels in the ſame 
Manner as they do themſelves: And, that 
they generally have this wrong Opinion of 
Things inanimate, is evident, from a com- 
mon Practice among them; whenever they 
labour under any Misfortune, which their 
4 (own Wildneſs, and want of Care have drawn 
je upon them. In all ſuch Caſes, you ſee them 
% angry at and ſtrike, a Table, a Chair, the 
5 Floor, or any thing elſe, that ca 1 ſeem to 
7 have been acceſlary to their hurting them- 
elves, or the Production of any other Blun- 

der, they have committed. Nurſes, we lee, 
in Compliance to their Frailty, ſeem to en- 
| | tertain 
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tertain the ſame ridiculous Sentiments; and . 
actually appeaſe wrathful Brats, by pretend. M) 
ing to take their Part: Thus you'll often ſee MW! 
them very ſerious, in ſcolding at and bear. II 
ing, either the real Object of the Baby's In. MW" 
dignation, or ſomething elſe, on which the 

Blame of what has happen'd, may be thrown, MW 
with any Shew of Probability. It is not to WM": 
be imagin'd, that this natural Folly ſhould j 
be ſo eaſily cured in a Child, that is deſtitut II 
of all Inſtruction and Commerce with hi; Mi 
own Species, as it is in thoſe, that are brought WW" 
up in Society, and hourly improv'd by con-. 
verſing with others, that are wiſer than them- WM. 
ſelves; and I am perſuaded, that a wild Man 
would never get intirely rid of it, whilſt le 
lived. | 

Hor. I cannot think ſo meanly of human 
Underſtanding, 

Cleo. Whence came the Dryades and Ha- 
ma-Dryades? how came it ever to be thought 
impious, to cut down, or even to wound, i 
large venerable Oaks, or other ſtately Trees; 
and what Root did the Divinity ſpring from, 
which the Vulgar, among the ancient Hea- 
thens, apprehended to bg in Rivers and Foun-W 
tains ? | 

Hor. From the Roguery of deſigning Prieſts, * 
and other Impoſtors, that invented thoſe Lies, 
and made Fables for their own Advantage. WF 

Cleo. But ſtill it muſt have been want off 


Underſtanding ; and a Tincture, ſome Re- acti 
mainder 
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mainder of that Folly, which is diſcover'd in 
young Children, that could induce, or would 
ſuffer Men to believe thoſe Fables. Unleſs 
Fools actually had Frailties, Knaves could 
not make uſe of them. 

Hor. There may be ſomething in ic; bur, 
he that as it will, you have own'd, that Man 
naturally loves thoſe he receives Benefits from; 
therefore, how comes it; that Man, finding 
al the good Things he enjoys, to proceed 
from an inviſible Cauſe, his Gratitude ſhould 
not ſooner prompt him to be religious, than 
his Fear ? 

Cleo, There are ſeveral ſubſtantial Reaſons, 
why it does not. Man takes every thing to 
be his own, which he has from Nature : 
Sowing and Reaping, he thinks, deſerve a 
rop, and whatever he has the leaſt Hand 
n, is always reckon'd to be his. Every Art, 
nd every Invention, as ſoon as we know 
tem, are our Right and Property; and what- 
d. Her we perform by the Aſſiſtance of them, is, 
Wy the Courteſy of the Species to itſelf, deem'd 
m. NY be our own. We make uſe of Fermenta- 
Don, and all the Chymiſtry of Nature, with- 
ut thinking ourſelves beholden to any thing, 
ut our own Knowledge. She that churns 
te Cream, makes the Butter; without en- 
uring into the Power, by which the thin 
\mphatick Particles are forced to ſeparate 

offÞcmielves, and flide away from the more 
Ne- Nuctious. In brewing, baking, cooking, and 
der | almoſt 
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almoſt every thing we have a Hand in, Na. 
ture is the Drudge, that makes all the Alter. 
tions, and does the principal Work; yet 
all, forſooth; is our own. From all which 
it is manifeſt; that Man, who is naturally for 
making every thing centre in himſelf, muſt, 
in his wild State, have a great Tendency, 
and be very prone to look upon every thing, 
he enjoys, as his Due; and every thing he 
meddles with, as his own Performance. It 
requires Knowledge and Reflex ion; and a 
Man muſt be pretty far advanced in the Art 
of thinking juſtly, and reaſoning conſequen- 
tially, before he can, from his own Light, 
and without being taught, be ſenſible of his 
Obligations ro God. The leſs a Man knows, 
and the more ſhallow his Underſtanding is, 
the leſs he is capable, either of cnlarging his 
Proſpect of Things, or drawing Conlequen- 
ces from the lictle which he does know. Raw, 
ignorant, and untaught Men, fix their Eyes 
on what is immediately before, and ſeldom 
look further than, as it is vulgarly expreſs'd, 
the length of their Noſes, The wild Man, 
if Gratitude moved him, would much ſooner 
pay his Reipects to the Tree, he gathers his 
Nuts from, than he would think of an Ac- 
knowledgment to him who had planted it; 
and there is no Property ſo well eſtabliſh'd, 
but a Civiliz'd Man would ſuſpect his Title 
to it ſooner, than a wild one would queſtion 


tac Sovereignty he has over his own Breath. 
Another 
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Another Reaſon, why Fear is an elder Mo- 
ive to Religion, than Gratitude, is, that an 
untaught Man would never ſuſpect, that the 
fame Cauſe, which he receiv'd Good from, 
would ever do him Hurt; and Evil, without 
doubt, would always gain his Attention firſt, 

Hor. Men, indeed, ſeem to remember one 
l Turn, that is ſerv'd them, better than ten 
good ones; one Month's Sickneſs, better than 
ten Years Health. 

Cleo. In all the Labours of Self-preſervati- 
on, Man is intent on avoiding what is hurt- 
ful to him; but in the Enjoyment of what is 
pleaſant, his Thoughts are relax'd, and he is 
od of Care: he can ſwallow a thouſand 
lights, one after another, without asking 
Queſtions; but the leaſt Evil makes him in- 
vifitive, whence it came, in order to ſhun 
f. It is very material, therefore, to know 
e Cauſe of Evil; but to know that of Good, 
chich is always welcome, is of little Uſe; 
at is, ſuch a Knowledge ſeems not to pro- 
ſe any Addition to his Happineſs. When 
Man once apprehends ſuch an inviſible E- 
emy, it is reaſonable to think, that he would 
glad to appeaſe, and make him his Friend, 
he could find him out; it is highly pro- 
able, likewiſe, that in order to this, he would 
ach, inveſtigate, and look every where a- 
wut him; and that finding all his Enquiries 
pon Earth in vain, he would lift up his 
es to the Sky, 


Hor. 
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Hor. And ſo a wild Man might; and look 
down and up again, long enough, before he 
would be the wiſer. I can eaſily conceiye, 
that a Creature muſt labour under great Per- 
plexities, when it actually fears ſomething, of 
which it knows, neither what it is, nor where 
it is; and that, though a Man had all the 
Reaſon in the World to think it inviſible, he 
would ſtill be more afraid of it in the Dark, 
than when he could ſee. 

Cleo. Whilft a Man is but an imperfect 
Thinker, and wholly employ'd in furthering 
Self-preſervation, in the moſt fimple manner; 
and removing the immediate Obſtacles he 
meets with, in that Purſuit, this Affair, per- 
haps, affects him but little; but when he 
comes to be a tolerable Reaſoner, and has 
| Leiſure to reflect, it muſt produce ſtrange 
Chimeras and Surmiſes; and a wild Couple 
would not converſe together long, before they 
would endeavour to expreſs their Minds to 
one another, concerning this Matter; and, as 
in Time they would invent and agree upon 
certain Sounds of Diſtinction for ſeveral 
Things, of which the Ideas would often oc- 
cur; ſo I believe, that this invifible Cauſe 
would be one of the firſt, which they would 
coin a Name for. A wild Man and a wild 
Woman would not take leſs Care of the! 
helpleſs Brood, than other Animals; and it 1s 
not to be imagin'd, but the Children that 


were brought up by them, tho' without In- 
ſtructlon 
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{tion or Diſcipline, would, before they 
were ten Years old, obſerve in their Parents 
this Fear of an inviſible Cauſe: It is incredi- 
le likewiſe; conſidering, how much Men 
differ from one another in Features, Com- 
plexion, and Temper, that all ſhould form 
the fame Idea of this Cauſe; from whence it 
would follow, that as ſoon as any conſidera- 
le Number of Men could intelligibly con- 
jerſe together, it would appear, that there 
were different Opinions among them, con- 
terning the inviſible Cauſe: The Fear and 
Acknowledgment of it being univerſal, and 
Man always attributing his own Paſſions to 
rery thing, which he conceives to think, e- 
ery body would be ſolicitous to avoid the 
Hatred and III-will, and, if it was poflible, 
o gain the Friendſhip of ſuch a Power. If 
e conſider theſe Things, and what we know 
ff the Nature of Man, it is hardly to be 
onceiv'd, that any conſiderable Number of 
bur Species could have any Intercourſe toge- 
her long, in Peace or otherwiſe, but wiltul 
Lies would be rais'd, concerning this Power, 
ind ſome would pretend to have ſeen or heard 
It How different Opinions about inviſible 
14 {Wower, may, by the Malice and Deceit of 
14 Wmpoſtors, be made the Occaſion of mortal 
enmity among Multitudes, is eaſily account- 
d for. If we want Rain very much, and I 
an be perſuaded, that it is your Fault we 
ave none, there needs no greater Caule to 
R quarrel ; 
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quarrel; and nothing has happen'd in the 
World, of Prieſtcraft or Inhumanity, Folly 
or Abomination, on religious Accounts, that 
cannot be ſolved or explained, with the leaſt 
Trouble, from theſe Data, and the Principle 
of Fear. : | 
Hor. 1 think I muſt yield to you, that the 
firſt Motive of Religion, among Savages, was 
Fear; but you muſt allow me, in your Turn, 
that from the general Thankfulneſs, that Na. 


tions have always paid to their Gods, for fig. 


nal Benefits and Succeſs; the many Heca. 
tombs that have been offer'd after Victories, 
and the various Inſtitutions of Games and Fe. 
ſtivals; it is evident, that, when Men came 
to be wiſer, and more civiliz'd, the greateſ 
Part of their Religion was built upon Gr. 
titude. 

Cleo. Vou labour hard, I ſee, to vindicate 
the Honour of our Species; but we have no 
ſuch Cauſe to boaſt of i and I ſhall demon- 
ſtrate to you, that a well-weigh'd Conſidera- 
tion, and a thorough Underſtanding of our 
Nature, will give us much leſs Reaſon to ex- 
ult in our Pride, than it will furniſh us with, 
for the Exerciſe of our Humility. In the firſt 
place, there is no Difference between the ori 
ginal Nature of a Savage, and that of a cv 
liz'd Man: They are both born with Fear; 
and neither of them, if they have their Senſes 
about them, can live many Years, butan.inviſible 


Power, will, at one Time or other, ee 
the 


the Object of chat Fear; and this will hap- 


pen to every Man, whether he be wild and 
alone, or in Society, and under the beſt Diſ- 
cipline. We know by Experience, that Em- 


pires, States, and Kingdoms, may excel in 
Arts and Sciences, Politeneſs, and all worldly 
Wiſdom, and at the ſame time be Slaves to 
the grofjeſt Idolatry, and ſubmit to all the In- 


conſiſtencies of a falſe Religion. The moſt 


civiliz d People have been as fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd in Sacred Worſhip, as it is poſſible for 
any Savages to be; and the firſt have often 
been guilty of ſtudy'd Cruelties, which the 
latter would never have thought of. The 
Carthag:yigns were a ſubtle flouriſhing Peo- 
ple, an opulent and formidable Nation, and 
Hannibal had half conquer'd the Romans, 
when ſtill to their Idols they ſacrific'd the 
Children of their chief Nobility. And as to 
private Perſons, there are innumerable In- 
ſtances in the molt polite Ages of Men of 
denſe and Virtue, that have entertain'd the 
moſt miſerable, unworthy, and extravagant 
Notions of the Supreme Being. What con- 
tus'd and unaccountable Apprehenſions muſt 
not fome Men have had of Providence, to 
at as they did! A/exander Severus, who ſuc- 
weded Felrogabalus; was a great Reformer of 
Abuſes, and thought to be as good a Prince, 
8 his Predeceſſor was a bad one: In his Pa- 
ace he had an Oratory, a Cabinet ſer aſide 
for his private Devotion, where he had rhe 

R 2 Images 
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Images of Apollonius Thyaneus, Orpheus, 4. 
braham, Feſus Chrift, and ſuch like God: 
ſays his Hiſtorian. What makes you ſmile? 
Hor. To think how induſtrious Prieſts ar: 
in concealing a Man's Failings, when they 
would have you think well of him. Wha 
you ſay of Severus, I had read before; when 
looking, one Day, for ſomething in Moreri 
I happen'd to caſt my Eye on the Article af 
that Emperor, where no Mention is made 
either of Orpheus or Apollonius: Which, m. 
membring the Paſſage in Lampridius, I won. 
der'd at; and thinking that I might har 
been miſtaken, I again conſulted that Ay- 
thor, where I found it, as you have relate! 
it. I don't queſtion, but Morer: left this ou, 
on purpoſe to repay the Civilities of the Em- 
peror to the Chriſtians, whom he tells w Me 
Severus had been very favourable to. 
Cleo. That's not impoſſible, in a Roman Cs 
tholick. But what I would ſpeak to, in the 
ſecond place, is the Feſtivals you mention Heng 
the Hecatombs after Victories, and the gene on 
ral Thankfulneſs of Nations to their Gods. | 
deſire, you would conſider, that in facret 
Matters, as well as all human Affairs, ther 
are Rites and Ceremonies, and many Demon 
ſtrations of Reſpect to be ſeen, that to out 
ward Appearance ſeem to proceed from Gn 
titude, which upon due Examination will be 
found to have been originally the Reſult d 
Fear. At what time the Floral Games were fit 
inſtituted 
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inſtituted, is not well known; but they never 
were celebrated every Year conſtantly, before 
2 very unſeaſonable Spring put the Senate up- 
on the Decree, that made them annual. 170 
make up the true Compound of Reverence or 
Veneration, Love and Eſteem arc as neceſſa- 
Ingredients as Fear ; but the latter alone is 
capable of making Men counterfeit both the 
former; as is evident from the Duties, that 
are outwardly paid to Tyrants, at tlie ſame 
tine that inwardly they are execraied and 
hated. Idolaters have always behaved them- 
ſelves to every inviſible Cauſe they adored, as 
Men do to a lawleſs arbitrary Power ; when 
they reckon it as captious, haughty, and un- 
reaſonable, as they allow it to be ſovereign, 
unlimited, and irreſiſtible, What Motive could 
the frequent Repetitions of the ſame Solemni- 
tes ſpring from, whenever it was ſuſpected, 
that the leaſt holy Trifle had been omitted ? 
ou know, how often the ſame Farce was 
once acted over again, becauſe after every Per- 
Iormance, there was ſtill room to apprehend, 
that ſome thing had been neglected. Do but 
onſult, I beg of you, and call to mind your 
In Reading; caſt your Eyes on the infinite 
ariety of Ideas, Men have form'd to them- 
tlves, and the vaſt Multitude of Diviſions 
hey have made of the inviſible Cauſe, which 
rery one 1magines to influence human Af- 
urs: Run over the Hiſtory of all Ages; look 
to every conſiderable Nation, their Straits 
R 3 and 
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and Calamities, as well as Victories and Suc- 
ceſſes; the Lives of great Generals, and other 
famous Men, their adverſe Fortune and Pro. 
ſperity: Mind at which times their Devotion 
was moſt fervent; when Oracles were moſt 
conſulted, and on what Accounts the Gods 
were moſt frequently addreſs'd. Do but calm- 
ly conſider every thing, you can remember, re- 
laring to Superſtition, whether grave, ridicu- 
Tous, or execrable; and you will find in the 
firſt place; that the Heathens, and all that 
have been 1gnoranr of the true Deity, tho' 
many of them were Perſons otherwiſe of 
great Knowledge, fine Underſtanding, and 
tried Probity, have repreſented their Gods, not 
as wiſe, benign, equitable, and merciful; but 
on the contrary, as paſſionate, revengeful, ca- 
pricious, and unrelenting Beings; not to met- 
tion the abominable Vices, and groſs Immors- 
lities, the Vulgar were taught to aſcribe 9 
them: In the ſecond, that for every one In- 
ſtance, that Men have addreſs'd themſelves 
to an inviſible Cauſe, from a Principle of Gra- 
titude, there are q thouſand in every falſe Re- 
ligion to convince you, that Divine Worſhip, 
and Men's Submiſſion to Heaven, have always 
proceeded from their Fear. The Word Reli 
gion itſelf, and the Fear of God, are ſynoni- 
mous; and had Man's Acknowledgment beet 
originally founded in Love, as it is in Fear, the 
Craft of Impoſtors could have made no Ad. 
a” of the Paſſion; and all their — 
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Acquaintance with Gods and Goddeſſes, would 
have been uſeleſs to them, if Men had wor- 
ſnip'd the immortal Powers, as they calłd their 
Idols, out of Gratitude. 

Hor. All Lawgivers and Leaders of People 
gain'd their Point, and acquired what they 
expected from thofe Pretences, which is Re- 
yerence; and which to produce, you have 
own'd yourſelf, Love and Eſteem to be as re- 
quifite as Fear. 

Cleo. But from the Laws they impoſed on 
Men, and the Puniſhments they annex'd to 
the Breach and Neglect of them, it is eaſily 
ſken which of the Ingredients they moſt re- 
led upon. 

Hor. It would be difficult to name a King, 
or other great Man in very ancient times, who 
attempred to govern any Infant Nation, that 
laid no Claim to ſome Commerce or other 
with an inviſible Power, either held by him- 
ſelf or his Anceſtors. Between them and Mo- 
ſts, there is no other Difference, than that he 
alone was a true Prophet, and really infpired, 
and all the reſt were Impoſtors. 

Cleo, What would you infer from this? 

Hor. That we can ſay no more for our- 
klves, than what Men of all Parties and Per- 
ſuaſions have done in all Ages, every one for 
their Cauſe, viz. That they alone were in 
the Right, and all that differ'd from them in 
lie Wrong. 


R 4 Cles, 
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Cleo. Is it not ſufficient, that we can (4 
this of ourſelves, with Truth and Juſtice, after 
the ſtricteſt Examination; when no other 
Cauſe can ſtand any Teſt, - or bear the let 
Enquiry? A Man may relate Miracles, thy 
never were wrought, and give an Account a 
Things that never happen'd; but a thouſand 
Years hence, all knowing Men will agree, tha 
no Body could have wrote Sir 1/aac Newt 
Principia, unleſs he had been a great Mathe. 
matician. When Moſes acquainted the Tj: 
lites, with what had been reveal'd to him, he 
told them a Truth, which no Body then up 
on Earth knew but himſelf. 

Hor. You mean the Unity of God, and hi 
being the Author of the Univerſe. 

Cleo. I do ſo. 

Hor. But is not every Man of Senſe, caps 
ble of knowing this from his Reaſon? 

Cleo. Yes, when the Art of Reaſoning con 
ſequentially is come to that Perfection, which 
it has been arrived at theſe ſeveral hundred 
Years, and himſelf has been led into the Me. 
thod of thinking juſtly. Every common dei 
lor could ſteer a Courſe through the midſt a 
the Ocean, as ſoon as the Uſe of the Load 
ſtone and the Mariners Compaſs were invent 
ed. But before that, the moſt expert Nav: 
gator would have trembled at the Thought 
of ſuch an Enterpriſe. When Me/es acquaint 
ed and imbued the Poſterity of Jacob wil 
this ſublime and important Truth, they wert 


dege⸗ 
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degenerated into Slaves, attach'd to the Su- 
perſtition of the Country they dwell'd in; 
and the Agyßtians their Maſters, tho' they 
were great Proficients in many Arts and Scien- 
ces, and more deeply skill'd in the Myſteries 
of Nature than any other Nation then was, 
had the moſt we and abominable Notions 
of the Deity, which it is poſſible to conceive; 
and no Savages could have exceeded their Ig- 
norance and Stupidity, as to the ſupreme Be- 
ing, the invifible Cauſe that governs the 
World. He taught the 1/raelites, d priori; 
and their Children, before they were nine or 
ten Years old, knew, what the greateſt Philo- 
ſophers did nor attain to, by the Light of Na- 
ture, till many Ages after, 

Hor. The Advocates for the Ancients will 
never allow, that any modern Philoſophers 
have either thought or reaſon'd better, than 
Men did in former Ages. 

Cleo. Let them believe their Eyes: What 
you ſay, every Man of Senſe may know, by his 
own Reaſon, was in the Beginning of Chri- 
ſtianity conteſted, and denied with Zeal and 
Vehemence by the greateſt Men in Rome. Cel- 
fus, Symmachus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and other 
tamous Rhetoricians, and Men of unqueſtion- 
able good Senſe, wrote in Defence of Idolatry, 
and ſtrenuouſly maintained the Plurality and 
Multiplicity of their Gods. Moſes lived a- 
bove fifteen hundred Years before the Reign 
of Auguſtus, If ina Place, where I was ve- 
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ry well aſſured, that no Body undetſtood any 
thing of colouring or drawing, a Man ſhould 
tell me, that he Had acquired the Art of Painr. 
ing by Inſpiration, I ſhould be more ready to 
laugh at him, than to believe him; but if 1 
ſaw him draw ſeveral fine Portraits, before 
my Face, my Unbelief would ceaſe, and ! 
ſhould think it ridiculous, any longer to ſu- 
ſpect his Veracity. All the Accounts that o- 


ther Lawgivets and Founders of Nations have 


given of the Deities, which they or their 
Predecefſors convers'd with, contain'd Ideas 
that were unworthy of the Divine Being; 
and by the Light of Nature only, it is eafily 
prov'd, that they muſt have been falſe : But 
the Image which Moſes gave the Fews of the 
Supreme Being, that he was One, and had 
made Heaven and Earth, will ſtand all Tefts, 
and is a Truth that will outlaſt the World, 
Thus, I think, I have fully proved on the one 
hand, that all true Religion muſt be reveal'd, 
and could not have come into the World 
without Miracle; and on the other, that what 
all Men are born with towards Religion, be- 
fore they teceive any Inſtruction, is Fear. 
Hor. You have convinced me many ways, 
that we are poor Creatures, by Nature; but! 
can't help ſtruggling againſt thoſe mortifying 
Truths, when I hear them ſtarted firſt. | 
long to hear the Origin of Society, and I con- 
tinually retard your Account of it thyſelf, with 
new Queſtions, 4 
20, 
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Cleo. Do you remember where we left off? 

Hur. I don't think we have made any Pro- 
greſs yet; for we have nothing towards it hut 
1 wild Man, and a wild Woman; with ſame 
Children and Grand- children, which chey are 
got able either to teach or to govern. 
Cleo. I thought that the Introduction of 
the Reverence, which the wildeft Son muſt 
feel more or leſs for the moſt Savage Father, 
if he ſtays with him, had been a conſiderable 
Step. 

Hor. F thdught ſo too, till you deſtroy'd' 
the Hopes I had conceiv'd of it, yourſelf, by 
ſhewing me the Incapacity of Savage Parents 
to make uſe of it: And ſince we are {till as 
| far from the Origin of Society as ever we 
were, or ever can be, in my Opinion; I defire, 
that before you proceed to that main Point, 
you would anſwer what you have put off once 
already, Which is my Queſtion concerning 
the Notions of Right and Wrong: I cannot 
be eaſy, before I have your Sentiments on 
this Head. | 
| Cle. Your Demand is very reaſonable, and 
T wilt fatisfy you as well as I can: A Man of 
denſe, Learning and Experience, that has' 
| been well educated, will always find out che 
| Difference between Right and Wrong in things 

diametrically oppoſite; and there are certain 
Facts, which he will always condemn; and 
others which he will always approve of: To 

Killa Member of the ſame Society, that has 
noc 
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not offended us, or to rob him, will always be 
bad; and to cure the Sick, and be beneficent 
to the Publick, he will always pronounce to 
be good Actions in themſelves: and for a 
Man to do as he would be done by, he will 
always ſay is a good Rule in Life; and not 
only Men of great Accompliſhments, and ſuch 
as have learn'd to think abſtractly, but all 
Men of middling Capacities, that have been 
brought up in Society, will agree in this, in 
all Countries, and in all Ages. Nothing like- 
wiſe ſeems more true to all, that have made 
any tolerable Uſe of their Faculty af Think- 
ing, than that out of the Society, before any 
Diviſion was made, either by Contract or o- 
therwiſe, all Men would have an equal Right 
to the Earth: But do you believe, that our 
wild Man, if he had never ſeen any other hu- 
man Creature but his Savage Conſort, and his 
Progeny, would ever have entertain'd the ſame 
Notions of Right and Wrong? 

Hor. Hardly; bis ſmall Capacity in the 
Art of Reaſoning, would hinder him from 
doing it ſo juſtly; and the Power he found he 


had over his Children, would render him ve- | 


ry arbitrary. 

Cleo. But without that Incapacity, ſuppoſe 
that at threeſcore he was by a Miracle to re- 
ceive a fine Judgment, and the Faculty of 
Thinking, and Reaſoning copſequentially, in 
as great a Perfection, as the wiſeſt Man ever 
had it; do you think, he'd ever alter his No- 

tion, 
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tion, of the Right he had to every thing he 
could manage; or have other Sentiments in 
Relation to himſelf, and his Progeny, than 
from his Behaviour it appear'd he entertain'd, 
when he ſeem'd to act almoſt altogether by 
Inſtinct? 

Hor. Without doubt: For if Judgment and 

Reaſon were given him, what could hinder 
| him from making uſe of thoſe Faculties, as 
well as others do? 3 

Cleo. You ſeem not to conſider, that no 
Man can reaſon but 4 fofteriors, from ſome- 
thing that he knows, or ſuppoſes to be true: 
What I ſaid of the Difference between Right 
and Wrong, I ſpoke of Perſons, who remem- 
bred their Education, and lived in Society ; or 
at leaſt ſuch, as plainly ſaw others of their 
| own Species, that were independent of them, 
and either their Equals or Superiors. 

Hor. I begin to believe you are in the 
Right: But at ſecond Thoughts, why might 
not a Man with great Juſtice think himſelf 
the Sovereign of a Place, where he knew no 
human Creature but his own Wife, and the 
Deſcendants of both? 

Cleo. With all my Heart: But may there 

not be an hundred ſuch Savages in the World 
| with large Families, that might never meer, 
nor ever hear of one another ? 

Hor. A thouſand, if you will, and then 
there would be ſo many natural Sovereigns. 


Cleo. 
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Cleo. Very well: what I would have yo 
obſerve, is, ber there are things, which ar 
commonly eſteem'd to be eternal Truths, that 
an hundred or a thouſand People of fine Senk 
and Judgment; could have no Notion of 
What if it ſhould be true, that every Man is 
born wich this domineering Spiric, and he 
e cannot he cured of it, but by our Com. 
merce with others, and the Experience of 
Facts, by which we are convinc'd, that we 
have no ſuch Right? Let us examine a Man' 
whole Life, from his Infancy to his Grave, and 
dec, which of the two ſeems to be moſt nary. 
ral to him; a Deſire of Superjority, and graſp- 
ing. every thing to himſelf; or a Tendency to 
act according to the reaſonable Notions of 
Right and Wrong; and we ſhall find, that in 
his early Youth the firſt js very conſpicuous; 
that nothing appears of the ſecond before he 
has receiv'd ſome Inſtructions, and that this 
latter will always have leſs Influence upon his 
Actions, the more unciviliz'd he remains: 
From whence I infer, that the Notions of 
Right and Wrong are acquired ; for if they 
were as natural, or if they affected us, as ear- 
ly as the Opinion, or rather the Inſtin& we 
ars born with, of taking every thing to be our 
own, no Child would ever cry for his eldeſt 
Brother's Play-things. 
Hor. I think, there is no Right more na- 
tural, nor more reaſonable, than that yeh 
en 


1 
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Men haye over their Children; and what we 


| owe our Parents can never be repaid. 


Cleo. The Obligations we have to good Pa- 
rents, for their Care and Education, is certain- 
ly very great. 

Hor. That's the leaſt. We are indebted to 
them for our Being; we might be educated 
by an hundred others, but without them, we 
could never have exiſted. 

Cleo. So we could have no Malt Liquor, 
without the Ground that bears the Barley: I 
:now no Obligations for Benefits that never 
were intended. Should a Man ſee a fine Par- 
cel of Cherries, be tempted to eat, and devour 
them accordingly with gre Satisfaction: It 

1s poſſible, he might ſwallow ſome of the 


| qednes which we know by Experience don't 


digeſt: If twelve or fourteen Months after, 
be ſhould find a little Sprig of a Cherry- tree 
growing in a Field, where no Body would 
expect it: If he recollected the time, he had 
been there before, it is not improbable, that 
he might gueſs at the true Reaſon how it 
came there. It is poſſible likewiſe, that for 
Curioſity's ſake, this Man might rake up this 
Plant, and take care of it; I am well affured, 
that whatever became of it afterwards, the 
Right he would have to it from the Merit of 
his Action, would be the ſame, which a Sa- 
vage would have to his Child. 
Hor. I think, there would be a vaſt Diffe- 
ence between che one und the other: The 
| Cherry- 
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Cherry-ſtone was never part of himſelf, nor 
mix'd with his Blood. 

Cleo. Pardon me; all the Difference, as vaſt 
as you take it to be, can only confiſt in this, 
that the Cherry-ſtone was not Part of the 
Man, who ſwallow'd it, fo long, nor receiy'd 
ſo great an Alteration in its Figure, whilſt it 
was, as ſome other things, which the Savage 
ſwallow'd, were, and receiv'd in their Figure, 
whilſt they ſtay'd with him. bl 

Hor. But he that ſwallow'd the Cherry. 
ſtone, did nothing to it; it produced a Plant N 
as a Vegetable, which it might have done a4 N 
well without his ſwallowing it. uit 

Cleo. That's true; and I own, that as to the 
Cauſe to which the Plant owes its Exiſtence, 
vou are in the right: But I plainly ſpoke a 
to the Merit of the Action, which in either 
Caſe could only proceed from their Inten- 
tions, as free Agents; and the Savage might, 
and would in all Probability a&, with as little 
Deſign to get a Child, as the other had eat 
Cherries in order to plant a Tree. It is com- 
monly faid, that our Children are our own 
Fleſh and Blood: But this way of ſpeaking is 
ſtrangely figurative. However, allow it to 
be juſt, tho Rhetoricians have no Name for 
it; what does it prove, what Benevolence in 
us, what Kindneſs to others, in the Inten- 
tion? 


- Hor. You ſhall ſuy what you pleaſe, but l 
think; chat nothing can endear * to 
9 k cnelf 
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their Parents more, than the Reflexion, that 
they are their own Fleſh and Blood. 

Cle IJ am of your Opinion; and it is a 
plain Demonſtration of the ſuperlative Va- 
lue, we have for our own ſelves, and every 
ching that comes from us, if it be good, and 
counted laudable; whereas other things, that 
ue offenſive, tho' equally our own, are in 
Compliment to ourſelves induſtriouſly con- 
ceal'd; and as ſoon as it is agreed upon that 
any thing is unſeemly, and rather a Diſgrace 
to us than other wiſe, preſently it becomes ill 
Manners to name, or ſo much as to hint at it. 
The Contents of the Stomach are variouſly 
difpoſed of, but we have no hand in that; and 
whether they go to the Blood, or elſewhere, 
the laſt thing we did ro them voluntarily, and 
wich our Knowledge, was ſwallowing them; 
and whatever is afterwards perform'd by the 
Animal Oeconomy, a Man contributes no 
more to, than he does to the going of his 
Watch. This is another Inſtance of the un- 
jſt Claim we lay to every Performance, we 
are but in the leaſt concern'd in, if good comes 
of it, tho' Nature does all the Work; but 
whoever places a Merit in his prolifick Facul- 
ty, ought likewiſe to expect the Blame, when 
he has the Stone, or a Fever. Without this 
violent Principle of innate Folly, no rational 
reature would value himſelf on his free A- 
gency, and at the ſame time accept of Ap- 
plauſe for Actions that are viſibly * 

8 a 
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of his Will. Life in all Creatures is a com- 
pound Action, but the Share they have in it 
themſelves, is only paſſive. We are forc'd to 
breathe, before we know it; and our Continy- 
ance palpably depends upon the Guardian- 
ſhip, and perpetual Tutelage of Nature; 
whilſt every part of her Works, ourſelves not 
excepted, is an impenetrable Secret to us, that 
eludes all Enquiries. Nature furniſhes us 
with all the Subſtance of our Food herlſelt, 
nor does ſhe truſt to our Wiſdom for an Ap. 
petite to crave it; to chew it, ſhe teaches us n 
by Inſtinct, and bribes us to it by Pleaſure, Wth 
This ſeeming to be an Action of Choice, and Nc 
ourſelves being conſcious of the Performance, Nen 
we perhaps may be ſaid to have a. part in it; Nee. 
but the Moment after, Nature reſumes her Nc 
Care, and, again withdrawn from our Know- Wor, 
ledge, preſerves us in a myſterious manner, Ness 
without any Help or Concurrence of out, 
that we are ſenſible of. Since then the Manage- 
ment of what we have eat and drank, te 
mains intirely under the Direction of Nature, 
what Honour or Shame ought we to receive 
from any part of the Product, whether it i 
to ſerve as a doubtful Means toward Genera-Wyi 
tion, or yields to Vegetation a leſs fallible Af 
{iſtance? It is Nature that prompts us to pro- 
pagate, as well as to eat; and a Savage Ma 
multiplies his Kind by Inſtinct, as other Ant 
mals do, without more Thought or Deſign d 


preſerving his Species, than a new- born * 
" | 
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has of keeping itſelf alive, in the Action of 
| Sucking. 

Hor. Yet Nature gave the different Inſtincts 
to both, for thoſe Reaſons. 

Cleo. Without doubt; but what I mean, is, 
that the Reaſon of the Thing is as much the 
Motive of Action in the one, as it is in the o- 
ther; and I verily believe, that a wild Wo- 
man, who had never ſeen, or not minded the 
Production of any young Animals, would have 
ſeveral Children before the would gueſs at the 
real Cauſe of them; any more, than, if ſhe had 
the Colick, ſhe would ſuſpect that it pro- 
ceeded from ſome delicious Fruit ſhe had eat- 
enz eſpecially if ſhe had feaſted upon it for 
ſeveral Months, without perceiving any In- 


 {Wconveniency from it. Children, all the World 
-er, are brought forth with Pain, more or 
„Jess, which ſeems to have no Affinity with 


Plaſure; and an untaught Creature, howe- 
vor docil and attentive, would want ſeveral 
lar Experiments, before it would believe, 
that the one could produce or be the Cauſe of 
be other. 
Hor. Moſt People marry in Hopes, and 
. With a Deſign, of having Children. 
Cleo. J doubt not, and believe, that there 
eas many, that would rather not have Chil- 
ren, or at leaſt not ſo fait as often they come, 
$ there are that wiſh for them, even in the 
ate of Matrimony : But out of it, in the A- 
rs of Thouſands, that revel in Enjoyments, 
S 2 Chil- 
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Children are reckon'd to be the greateſt Ca. 
lamity that can befal them; and often, what 
criminal Love gave Birth to, without Thought 
more criminal Pride deſtroys, with purposd 
and conſiderate Cruelty. But all this belong 
to People in Society, that are knowing, and 
well acquainted with the natural Conſequen- 
ces of Things; what I urg'd, I ſpoke of x 
Savage. 

Hor, Still the End of Love, between the 
different Sexes, in all Animals, is the Prefer. 
vation of their Species. 

Cleo. I have allow'd that already. But ono ) 
more; the Savage is not prompted to Lo 
from that Conſideration : He propagates, be. 
fore he knows the Conſequence of it; and [ 


much queſtion, whether the moſt civiliz! - 
Pair, in the moſt chaſte of their Embrace, MW .. 
ever acted from the Care of their Species, x Fi 
a real Principle. . A rich Man may, with 
great Impatience, wiſh for a Son, to inherit a 
his Name and his Eſtate; perhaps, he my 55 
marry from no other Motive, and for m 4 
other Purpoſe; but all the Satisfaction be 70 
ſeems to receive, from the flattering Proſped | 1 
of an happy Poſterity, can only ariſe from ! ry 7 
pleaſing Reflexion on himſelf, as the Caul 7 
of thoſe Deſcendants How much ſoevt . 
this Man's Poſterity might be thought t =) 
owe him for their Being, it is certain, that 9 
the Motive he acted from, was to obligt ; Þ 


himſelf: Still here's a wiſhing for Poſterit 
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a Thought and Deſign of getting Children, 
| which no wild Couple could have to boaſt 
of; yet they would be vain enough to look 
upon themſelves, as the principal Cauſe of 
all their Offspring and Deſcendants ; though 
they ſhould live to ſee the fifth or ſixth Ge- 
neration. 

Hor. I can find no Vanity in that, and I 
ſhould think em ſo myſelf. 

Cleo. Yer, as free Agents, it would be plain, 
that they had contributed nothing to the Ex- 
itence of their Poſterity. 

Hor. Now ſurely, you have over- ſhot the 
Mark; nothing ? 

Cleo. No, nothing, even to that of their 
own Children, knowingly ; if you'll allow, 
that Men have their Appetites from Nature. 
There is but one real Cauſe in the Univerſe, 
to produce that infinite Variety of ſtupendious 
Effects, and all the mighty Labours that are 
perform'd in Nature; either within, or far 
beyond, the Reach of our Senſes. Parents are 
the Efficients of their Offspring, with no 
more Truth or Propriety of Speech, than the 
Tools of an Artificer, that were made and 
contriv'd by himſelf, are the Cauſe of the moſt 
elaborate of his Works, The ſenſeleſs En- 
pine, that raiſes Water into the Copper, and 
the paſſive Maſh- tub, have between them, as 
great a Share in the Art and Action of Brew- 
ang, as the livelieſt Male and Female ever had 
In the Production of an Animal. 


8 3 Hor. 
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Her. You make Stocks and Stones of yg, 
Is it not in our choice, to act, or not to aq; 

Cleo. Yes, it is in my choice now, either 
to run my Head againſt the Wall, or to let 
it alone; bur, I hope, it does not puzzle you 
much to gueſs, which of the two I hal 
chooſe. 

Hor. But don't we move our Bodies as we 
liſt? and is not every Action determin'd hy 
the Will? 

Cleo. What ſignifies that, where there i 
a Paſſion that manifeſtly ſways, and with i; 
ſtrict Hand governs that Will? f 

Hor. Still we act with Conſciouſneſs, ani o 
are intelligent Creatures. 

Cleo. Not in the Affair I ſpeak of; where 
willing or not willing, we are violently urge 
from within, and, in a manner, compell'd, no 
only to affiſt in, but likewiſe to long for, an 
in ſpite of our Teeth, be highly pleaſed with 
a Performance, that infinitely ſurpaſſes our 
Underſtanding. The Compariſon I made 
juſt, in every Part of it; for the moſt loving 
and, if you will, che moſt ſagacious Coupk 
you can cone ve, Are as ignorant in the My- 
ſtery of Generat on; nay, muſt remain, after 
having had twenty Children, together, as much 
uninform'd, and as little conſcious of Nature) 
Tranſactions, and what has been wrougit 
within them; as inanimate Utenfils are of tht 
molt myſtick and moſt ingenious Operation 


they have been employ'd in. 
Hm. 
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Hor. I don't know any Man more expert 

in tracing human Pride, or more ſevere in 

humbling it, than yourſelf; but when the 
Vubject comes in your Way, you don't know 
WW how to leave it. I with you would, at once, 
do over to the Origin of Society; which, 
how to derive, or bring about at all, from the 
avage Family, as we left it, is paſt my Skill. 
It is impoſſible but thoſe Children, when 
they grew up, would quarrel on innumera- 
ble Occaſions: If Men had but three Appe- 
tites to gratify, that are the moſt obvious, 
they could never live together in Peace, with- 
out Government: For though they all paid 
a Deference to the Father, yet, if he was a 
Man void of all Prudence, that could give 
them no good Rules to walk by, I am per- 
fuaded that they would live in a perpetual 
State of War; and the more numerous his 
Offspring grew, the more the old Savage 
would be puzzled, between his Deſire and 
Incapacity of Government. As they increaſ- 
ed in Numbers, they would be forced to ex- 
tend their Limits, and the Spot they were 
born upon would not hald them long: No 
body would be willing to leave his native 
Vale, eſpecially if it was a fruitful one. The 
more I think upon it, and the more I look 
nto ſuch Multitudes, the leſs I can conceive, 
hich way they could ever be form'd into a 
ociety. 


x S 4 Cleo. 
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Cleo. The firſt thing that could make Man 


aſſociate, would be common Danger, which 
unites the greateſt Enemies: This Danger 
they would certainly be in, from wild Beats 
conſidering, that no uninhabited Country i; 
without them, and the defenceleſs Condition. 
in which Men come into the World. Thi: 
often muſt have been a cruel Article, to pre. 
vent the Increaſe of our Species. | 

Hor. The Suppoſition * that this will 
Man, with his Progeny, ſhould for fifty Year 
live undiſturbed, is not very probable; and! 
need not trouble myſelf about our Savage: 
being embarraſs'd with too numerous an Of: 
ſpring. 


Cleo. You ſay right; there is no Probab. 


lity, that a Man and his Progeny, all un- 
arm'd, ſhould ſo long eſcape the ravenons 
Hunger of Beaſts of Prey, that are to lis 
upon what Animals they can get; that lear 
no Place unſearch'd, nor Pains untry'd, -v 
come at Food, though with the Hazard 
their Lives. The Reaſon why I made that 
Suppoſition, was to ſhew you, firſt, the Im 
probability that a wild, and altogether un 
taught Man, ſhould have the Knowledge at 
Diſcretion, which Sir 1/7!l;am Temple give 
him; ſecondly, that Children, who conver 


with their own Species, though they wet 


brought up by Savages, would be governabl 


and conſequently, that all ſuch, when com 
to Maturity, would be fit for Society, hol 


12nora 
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ignorant and unskilful ſoever their Parents 
might have been. 

Hor. I thank you for it; for it has ſhewn 
me, that the very firſt Generation of the moſt 
| brutiſh Savages, was ſufficient to produce ſo- 
ciable Creatures; but that to produce a Man 
fit to govern others, much more was requi- 
red. 

Cleo. I return to my Conjecture, concern- 
ing the firſt Motive, that would make Sava- 
ges aſſociate: It 1s not poſſible to know any 
thing, with Certainty, of Beginnings, where 
Men were deſtitute of Letters; but I think, 
that the Nature of the thing makes it highly 


probable, that it muſt have been their com- 


mon Danger from Beaſts of Prey; as well 


ſuch fly ones, as lay in wait for their Chil- 
dren, and the defenceleſs Animals, Men made 
uſe of for themſelves; as the more bold, that 
would openly attack grown Men and Wo- 
men. What much confirms me in this Opi- 
nion, is, the general Agreement of all the 
Relations we have, from the moſt ancient 
Times, in different Countries: For in the In- 
fancy of all Nations, prophane Hiſtory is 
ſtuff d with the Accounts of the Conflicts 
Men had with wild Beaſts. Ir took up the 
chief Labours of the Heroes of remoteſt An- 
tiquity, and their greateſt Proweſs was ſhewn 


in killing of Dragons, and ſubduing of other 
Monſters. 


Hor. 


23s We Fr 


Hor. Do you lay any Streſs upon Sphinxes 
Baſilisks, flying Dragons, and Bulls that ſpir 
Fire? ; 

Cleo. As much as I do on modern Witches 
But I believe, that all thoſe Fictions had their 
Riſe from noxious Beaſts, the Miſchiefs they 
did, and other Realities that ſtruck Terror 
into Man; and, I believe, that if no Man | 
had ever been ſeen on .a Horſe's Back, we 
ſhould never have heard of Centaurs. The MW « 
prodigious Force and Rage, that are apparent MW ' 
in ſome ſavage Animals, and the aſtoniſhing Wl © 
Power, which from the various Poiſons of W « 
venomous Creatures, we are ſure muſt be hid a 
in others; the ſudden and unexpected Aflaults n 
of Serpents, the Variety of them, the vaſt MW a 
Bulks of Crocodiles; the irregular and un- p 

common Shapes of ſome Fiſhes, and the 
Wings of others, are all things that are ca- 
pable of alarming Man's Fear ; and it is in- 
credible what Chimeras, that Paſſion alone 
may produce ina terrifty'd Mind: The Dan- 
gers of the Day often haunt Men at Night 
with Addition of Terror; and from what 
they remember in their Dreams, it is eaſy to 
forge Realities. If you will confider likewiſe, 
that the natural Ignorance of Man, and his 
hankering after Knowledge, will augment 
the Credulity, which Hope and Fear firſt give 
Birth to; the Deſire the Generality have of 
Applauſe, and the great Eſteem that is com- 


monly had for the Merve:Ul/eux, and the Wit- 
nellcs 
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neſſes and Relaters of it: If, I ſay, 7 will 
conſider all theſe, you will eafily diſcover ; 
how many Creatures came to be talk'd of, de- 
ſcrib'd, and formally painted, that never had 
any Exiſtence. 

Hor. I don't wonder at the Origin of mon- 
ſtrous Figures, or the Invention of any Fa- 
bles whatever; but in the Reaſon you gave 
for the firſt Motive, that would make Men 
combine in one Intereſt, I find ſomething ve- 
ry perplexing, which, I own, I never thought 
of before. When I reflect on the Condition 
of Man, as you have ſet it before me, naked 
and defenceleſs, and the Multitude of rave- 
nous Animals, that thirſt after his Blood, and 
| are ſuperior to him in Strength, and com- 
pletely arm'd by Nature, it is inconceivable 
to me, how our Species ſhould have ſub- 
liſted. 

Cleo. What you obſerve is well worthy our 
Attention. | 

Her. It is aſtoniſhing. What filthy, abo- 
minable Beaſts are Lions and Tigers! 

Cleo. I think them to be very fine Crea- 
tures; there is nothing I admire more than 
a Lion. 3 | 

Hor. We have ſtrange Accounts of his Ge- 
neroſity and Gratitude ; but do you believe 
them ? 

Cleo. I don't trouble my Head about them : 
What I admire, is his Fabrick, his Structure, 
and his Rage, fo juſtly proportion'd to one 

another. 
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another. There are Order, Symmetry, and 
| ſuperlative Wiſdom to be obſerv'd in all the 

Works of Nature; but ſhe has not a Ma. 
chine, of which every Part more viſibly an. 
ſwers the End, for which the whole was 


 form'd. 


Hor. The Deſtruction of other Animals. 

Cleo. That's true; but how conſpicuous is 
that End, without Myſtery or Uncertainty! 
That Grapes were made for Wine, and Man 
for Socicty, are Truths not accompliſh'd in 
every Individual : But there is a real Majeſty 
ſtamp'd on every ſingle Lion, at the Sight of 
which, the ſtouteſt Animals ſubmit and trem- 
ble. When we look upon, and examine. his 


maſly Talons, the Size of them, and the la- 


bour'd Firmneſs, with which they arc fix'd 
in, and faſten'd to that prodigious Paw; his 
dreadful Teeth, the Strength of his Jaws, 
and the Width of his Mouth equally terrible 
the Uſe of them is obvious; but when ve 
conſider, moreover, the Make of his Limbs, 
the Toughneſs of his Fleſh and Tendons, the 


Solidity of his Bones, beyond that of other 


Animals, and the whole Frame of him, toge- 
ther with his never-ceaſing Anger, Speed 
and Agility; whilſt in the Deſart he range 
King of Beaſts: When, I ſay, we conſider al 
theſe Things, it is Stupidity, not to ſee the 
Defign of Nature, and with what amaziny 
Skill, the beautiful Creature is contrived, i 
offenſive War and Conquelt. 
| 0, 
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Hor. Vou are a good Painter. But, after 
all, why would you judge of a Creature's Na- 
ture from what it was perverted to, rather 
than from its Original, the State it was firſt 
produced in? The Lion in Paradiſe was a 
gentle, loving Creature. Hear what Milton 
fays of his Behaviour before Adam and Eve, 
as they fate recline on the ſoft downy Bank, da- 
nas d with Flowers : 


About them frisking play'd 
All Beaſts of the Earth, fince wild, and of 

all chace 

In Wood or Wilderneſs, Foreſt or Den; 


| Sporting the Lion ramp'd, and in his Paw 


WH Dand!'d the Kid; Bears, Tigers, Ounces, 


n ee. 
Gambol d before tbem.ͤͤ—ͥ—uã 


What was it, the Lion fed upon; what Suſte- 
nance had all theſe Beaſts of Prey, in Para- 
diſe? 

Cebeo. I don't know. No body, who be- 
lieves the Bible, doubts, but that the whole 
State of Paradiſe, and the Intercourſe between 
God and the firſt Man, were as much preter- 
natural, as the Creation out of Nothing; and 
therefore it cannot be ſuppos'd, that they 
ſhould be accounted for by human Reaſon; 
and if they were, Moſes would not be anſwer- 
abls for more than he advanced himſelf. The 

Hiſtory which he has given us of thoſe Times 


18 
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is extremely ſuccint, and ought not to he 
charged with any thing, contain'd in the Glof. 
ſes and Paraphraſes, that have been made yy. 
on it by others, 

Hor. Milton has ſaid nothing of Paradiſe 
but What he could juſtify from Moyes. 

Cleo. It is no where to be proved, from 
Moſes, that the State of Innocence laſted ſo 
long, that Goats or any viviparous Animals 
could have bred, and brought forth young 
ones. , 

Hor. You mean, that there could have 
been no Kid. I ſhould never have made that 
Cavil, in ſo fine a Poem. It was not in my 
Thoughts: What I aim'd at in repeating 
thoſe Lines, was to ſhew you, how ſuperflu- 
ous and impertinent a Lion mult have been 
in Paradiſe; and that thoſe who pretend to 
find fault with the Works of Nature, might 
have cenſur'd her with Juſtice, for Javiſhing 
and throwing away ſo many Excellencies, up- 
on a great Beaſt, to no Purpoſe. What a fine 
Variety of deſtructive Weapons, would they 
fay, what prodigious Strength of Limbs and 
Sinews are here given to a Creature! What 
to do with? To be quiet, and dandle a Kid 
I own, that to me, this Province, the Employ- 
ment aflign'd to the Lion, ſeems to be as pro- 
per and well choſen, as if you'd make a Nurſe 
of Alexander the Great. 

Cleo. You might make as many Flights up- 


on a Lion now, if you faw him aſleep. . 
od 
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body would think that a Bull had Occaſion 
fr Horns, who had never ſeen him other- 
wiſe, than quietly grazing among a Parcel 
of Cows; but, if one ſhould ſee him at- 
tack d by Dogs, by a Wolf, or a Rival of his 
own Species, he would ſoon find out, that 
his Horns were of great Uſe and Service to 
him. The Lion was not made to be always 
in Paradiſe, 

Hor. There I would have you. If the Li- 
an was contriv'd for Purpoſes, to be ſerv'd 
and executed out of Paradiſe, then it is ma- 
nifeſt, from the very Creation, that the Fall 
of Man was determin'd and predeſtinated. 

Clo. Fore-known it was; Nothing could 

be hid from Omniſcience: that is certain; 
but that it was predeſtinated ſo as to have 
prejudiced, or any ways influenced the Free- 
Will of Adam, I utterly deny. Bur that 
Word, predeſtinated, has made ſo much Noiſe 
in the World, and the thing itſelf has been 
the Cauſe of ſo many fatal Quarrels, and is 
lo inexplicable, that I am reſolved never to 
engage in any Diſpute concerning it. 
Hor. I can't make you; but what you have 
roll'd ſo much, mult have coſt the Lives of 
thouſands of our Species; and it is a Wonder 
p me how Men, when they were but few, 
ould poſſibly defend themſelves, before they 
had Fire Arms, or at leaſt, Bows and Arrows; 
or what Number of naked Men and Women, 
ould be a Match for one Couple of Lions? 


Cleo. 
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Cleo. Vet, here we are; and none of thoſe 
Animals are ſuffer'd to be wild, in any ciyi. 
liz'd Nation; our ſuperior Underſtanding has 
got the Start of them, 

Hor. My Reaſon tells me, it muſt be that, 
but I can't help obſerving, that when human 
Underſtanding ſerves your Purpoſe to ſalye 
any thing, it is always ready and full grown; 
but at other times, Knowledge and Reaſon- 
ing are the Work of Time, and Men are not Hor 
capable of thinking juſtly, till after many ur 
Generations. Pray, before Men had Arm, 
what could their Underſtanding do againſt N pe 
Lions, and what hindred wild Beaſts from Wy: 
devouring Mankind, as ſoon as they were che 
born? 5 (dot 

Cleo. Providence. | 

Hor. Daniel, indeed, was ſav'd by Min- 
cle ; but whar is that to the reſt of Mankind? 
great Numbers, we know, have, at different 
times, been torn to Pieces by ſavage Beaſts: 
What I want to know, is the Reaſon, that 
any of them eſcap'd, and the whole Species 
was not deſtroy'd by them; when Men had 
yet no Weapons to defend, nor ſtrong Hold 
to ſhelter themſelves from the Fury of thok 
mercileſs Creatures. 

Cleo. I have named it to you already, Pro- 
vidence. 

Hor. But which way can you prove tÞ 
miraculous Aſſiſtance? 


Cle, 
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Cleo. You ſtill talk of Miracles, and I ſpeak 


of Providence, or the all-governing Wiſdom 


| of God: 


Hor. If you can demonſtrate to me, how 
that Wiſdom interpos'd between our Species, 
and that of Lions, in the Beginning of the 
World, without Miracle, any more than it 
does at preſent, Eris mibi magnus Apollo: For 
now, I am ſure, a wild Lion would prey up- 
on a naked Man, as ſoon, at leaſt, as he would 
upon an Ox or an Horſe. | 

Cleo. Won't you allow me, that all Pro- 

ies, Inſtincts, and what we call the Na- 
tre of Things, animate or inanimate, are 
the Produce, the Effects of that Wil. 
dom t 

Hor. I never thought otherwiſe. 

Cleo, Then it will not be difficult to prove 
this to you. Lions are never brought forth 
wild, but in very hot Countries, as Bears are 
the Product of the cold. But the Generality 
of our Species, which loves moderate Warmth, 


ge moſt delighted with the middle Regions. 
4 {Wen may, againſt their Wills, be inured to 
& {Wncenſe Cold, or by Uſe and Patience accuſtom 
ſe Fbemſel ves to exceſſive Heat; but a mild Air, 


ud Weather between both Exxremes, being 
nore agreeable to human Bodies, the greateſt 
art of Mankind would naturally ſettle in 
emperate Climates, and with the ſame Con- 
eniency, as to every thing elſe, never chooſe 
ny other. This would very much leſſen the 

2 = Hanger 


— 
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Danger Men would be in from the fiercet 
and moſt irreſiſtible wild Beaſts. ' 
Hor. But would Lions and Tigers in hot fl | 
Countries, keep fo cloſe within their Bounds, Wl 7 
and Bears in cold ones, as never to ſtraggle ] 
or ſtray beyond them? ] 
Cleo. I don't ſuppoſe they would; and Men, il © 
as well as Cattle, have often been pick'd up 
by Lions, far from the Places where theſe Ml 
were whelp'd. No wild Beaſts are more fatal E 
to our Species, than often we are to one ano- I 
ther; and Men purſued by their Enemies i © 
have fled into Climates and Countries, which 00 
they would never have choſe. Avarice like- 
wiſe and Curioſity, have, without Force or F 
Neceſſity, often expoſed Men to Dangers MW !* 
which they might have avoided, if they ha 
been ſatisfied with what Nature required; ad 
labour'd for Self-preſervation in that ſimpł "4 
Manner, which Creatures leſs vain and fan- 
taſtical content themſelves with. Ir all thele 
Cafes, I don't queſtion, but Multitudes of our 
Species have ſuffer'd from Savage Beaſts, and 
other noxious Animals; and on their Account 
only, I verily believe, it would have been im 
poflible for any Number of Men, to have {t- 
tied or ſubſiſted in either very hot or very coll 
Countries, before the Invention of Bows ail 
Arrows, or better Arms. But all this does nc 
thing to overthrow my Aſſertion: What 
wanted to prove is, that all Creatures, ch 


fing by Inſtinct that Degree of Heat or A 
WI 
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which is moſt natural to them, there would be 
Room enough in the World for Man to multi- 
ly his Species, for many Ages, without running 
almoſt any Riſque of being devour'd either by 
Lions or by Bears; and that the moſt ſavage 
| Man would find this out, without the help 
of his Reaſon. This I call the Work of Pro- 
yidence; by wbich I mean the unalterable 
Wiſdom of the Supreme Being, in the har- 
monious Diſpoſition of the Univerſe ; the 
Fountain of that incomprehenſible Chain of 


; Cauſes, on which all Events have their un- 
1 WF doubted Dependance. 

Hor. You have made this out, better than 
had expected; but I am afraid, that what 


you alledged, as the firſt Motive toward So- 
ciety, is come to nothing by it. 

Cleo. Don't fear that; there are other ſa- 
vage Beaſts, againſt which Men could not 
guard themſelves unarm'd, without joining, 
and mutual Aſſiſtance: In temperate Cli- 
mates, moſt uncultivated Countries abound 
wich Wolves. 

Hor. I have ſeen them in Germany; they 
ate of the Size of a large Maſtiff; but I 
thought their chief Prey had been Sheep. 

ho Any thing they can conquer is their 
Prey: They are deſperate Creatures, and will 
all upon Men, Cows, and Horſes, as well as 
pon Sheep, when they are very hungry : 
They have Teeth like Maſtiffs; but beſides 
em they have ſharp Claws to tear with, 


T 2 which 
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which Dogs have not. The ſtouteſt Man is Ml © 
hardly equal to them in Strength; but what 


is worſe, they often come in Troops, and 
whole Villages have been attack'd by them: 1 
They have five, fix, and more Whelps 2 ag 
a Litter, and would ſoon over-run a Coun. * 
try, where they breed, if Men did not com- 0 


bine againſt, and make it their Buſineſs u Fa 
deſtroy them. Wild Boars likewiſe, are ter. 

rible Creatures, that few large Foreſts, and 
uninhabited Places, in temperate Climate; of 


e free from. 
8 Hor. Thoſe Tusks of theirs are dreadfil m 
Weapons. 
Cleo. And they are much . ſuperior t ® 
Wolves in Bulk and Strength. Hiſtory is ful. 
of the Miſchief they have done in ancient * 
Times, and of the Renown that valiant Men 5 
have gain'd by conquering them. re 
Hor. That's true; but thoſe Heroes, that pal 
fought Monſters in former Days, were walz 
arm'd; at leaſt, the Generality of them; bu ..; 
what could a Number of naked Men, before 5 
they had any Arms at all, have, to oppoſe u uo 
the Teeth and Claws of ravenous Wolte © 
that came in Troops; and what Impreſlioy. 
could the greateſt Blow a Man can ſtritzii as, 
make upon the thick briſtly Hide of a wil 
Poar ? the 
Cleo. As on the one hand, I have named (va; 
every thing, that Man has to fear from will "Ft 


Beaſts; ſo, on the other, we ought not to - 
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get the Things that are in his Favour, In 
the firſt place, a wild Man inured to Hard- 
ſhip, would far exceed a tame one, in all 
Feats of Strength, Nimbleneſs, and Activity : 
In the ſecond, his Anger would ſooner and 
more uſefully tranſport and aſſiſt him in his 
avage State, than it can do in Society; where, 
from his Infancy, he is ſo many ways taught, 
and forced, in his own Defence, to cramp 
and ſtifle with his Fears the noble Gift of Na- 
ture. In wild Creatures we ſee, that moſt 
of them, when their own Life, or that of 
their young ones, is at Stake, fight with great 
Obſtinacy, and continue fighting to the laſt, 
and do what Miſchief they can, whilſt they 
have Breath, without regard to their being 
overmatch'd, or the Diſadvantages they la- 
bour under. It is obſerv'd likewiſe, that the 
more untaught and inconſiderate Creatures 
are, the more intirely they are ſway'd by the 
Paton that is uppermoſt: Natural Affection 
would make wild Men, and Women too, ſa- 
crifice their Lives, and die for their Children; 
but they would die fighting; and one Wolf 
would not find it an eaſy Matter to carry off 
a Child from his watchful Parents, if they 
were both reſolute, though they were naked. 
as to Man's being born defenceleſs, it is not 
to be conceiv'd, that he ſhould long kno y 
the Strength of his Arms, without being e- 
Painted with the Articulation of his Fingers, 


Wo at leaſt, what is owing to it, his Facult 


33. 
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of graſping and holding faſt; and the moſt . 
untaught Savage would make uſe of Clubs . 
and Staves before he came to Maturity. a, . 
the Danger Men are in from wild Beaſt; W 
would be of the higheſt Conſequence, fo it 

c 


would employ their utmoſt Care and Indu- 
ſtry: They would dig Holes, and invent o- 
ther Stratagems, to diſtreſs their Enemies 
and deſtroy their young ones: As ſoon x; Mf r. 
they found out Fire, they would make uſe d 

of that Element to guard themſelves and 

annoy their Foes: By the Help of it they 
would ſoon learn to ſharpen Wood, which ci 
preſently would put em upon making Spears ¶ te 
and other Weapons that would cut. When N 
Men are angry enough with Creatures to 
ſtrike them, and theſe are running away, 
flying from them, they are apt to throw a 
what they cannot reach: This, as ſoon 2 
they had Spears, would naturally lead them 
to the Invention of Darts and Javelins. Here, 
perhaps, they might ſtop a while; but the 
ſame Chain of Thinking would, in Time 
roduce Bows and Arrows: The Elafticity d 
Sticks ad Boughs of Trees 1s very obvious; 
and to make Strings of the Guts of Anima 
I dare ſay, is more ancient than the Uſe a 
Hemp. Experience teaches us, that Ment 
may have all theſe, and many more Weapon 
and be very expert in the Uſe of them, be- 
fore any manner of Government, except tha 
of Parents over their Children, is to be {ken 
among 
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among them: It is likewiſe very well known, 
chat Savages furniſh'd with no better Arms, 
, W when they are ſtrong enough in Number, will 
Venture to attack, and even hunt after the 
i 


fierceſt wild Beaſts, Lions and Tigers not ex- 
cepted. Another thing is to be conlider'd, that 
likewiſe favours our Species, and relates to the 
Nature of the Creatures, of which in tempe- 
rate Climates Man has Reaſon to ſtand in bo- 
(ily fear of. 

Hor. Wolves and wild Boars? 

Cleo. Yes. That great Numbers of our Spe- 
cies have been devour'd by the firſt, is uncon- 
teſted ; but they moſt naturally go in queſt of 
Sheep and Poultry; and, as long as they can 
get Carrion, or any thing to fill their Bellies 
with, they ſeldom hunt after Men, or other 
large Animals; which is the Reaſon, that in 
the Summer our Species, as to Perſonal: In- 


nM fulrs, have not much to fear from them. It 
„Iss certain likewiſe, that Savage Swine will 
e bunt after Men, and many of their Maws have 


been cramm'd with human Fleſh: But they 
naturally feed on Acorns, Cheſnuts, Beach-maſt, 
and other Vegetables; and they are only car- 
$ vorous upon Occaſion, and through Necel(- 
lty, when they can get nothing elle; in great 
Froſts, when the Country is bare, and every 
thing cover'd with Snow. It is evident then, 
that human Creatures are not in any great 
and immediate Danger from either of theſe 
W>pecies of Beaſts, but in hard Winters, which 
2 4. h:p- 
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happen but ſeldom in temperate Climates. But 
as they are our perpetual Enemies, by ſpoil. | 
ing and devouring every thing that may ſerye 

for the Suſtenance of Man; it is highly neceſ. 

ſary, that we ſhould not only be always upon 

our Guard againſt them, but likewiſe never 

ceaſe to aſſiſt one another, in routing and de. 
ſtroying them. 

Hor. I plainly fee, that Mankind might 
ſubſiſt and ſurvive to multiply, and get the 
Maſtery over all other Creatures that ſhoull 
oppoſe them; and as this could never han 
been brought about, unleſs Men had aflifte 
one another againſt Savage Beaſts, it is poſi: 
ble, that the Neceſſity Men were in of join. 
ing and uniting together, was the firſt Step to 
ward Society. Thus far I am willing to al 
low you, to have proved your main Point: 
But to aſcribe all this to Providence, other: 
wiſe, than that nothing is done without the 
Divine Permiſſion, ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the Ideas we have of a perfectly good, and 


my  Freyf . Do Joc wits 


| = 0 


merciful Being. Ir is poſſible, that all poiſ- Sp 
nous Animals may have ſomething in them to 
that's beneficial to Men; and I won't diſpue . Er 
with you, whether the moſt venomous of a tra 
the Serpents, which Lucan has made mem we 
tion of, did not contain fome Antidote, i no 
other fine Medicine, ſtill undiſcovered : Bu W. 
when I look upon the vaſt Variety of rare M. 
nous and blood-thirſty Creatures, that are no WI 
only ſuperior to us in Strength, but lieh ma 


wilt 
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wiſe viſibly arm'd by Nature, as it were on 

urpoſe for our Deſtruction; when, I ſay, I 
look upon theſe, I can find out no Uſe for 
them, nor what they could be defign'd for, 
unleſs it be to puniſh us: but I can much leſs 
conceive, that the Divine Wiſdom ſhould 
have made them the Means without which 
Men could not have been civiliz'd. How ma- 
ny thouſands of our Species muſt have been 
devour'd in the Conflicts with them! 

Cleo. Ten Troops of Wolves, with fifty in 
each, would make a terrible Havock in a long 
Winter among a Million of our Species with 
their Hands tied behind them; but among 
half that Number, one Peſtilence has been 

known to flaughter more, than ſo many 
| Wolves could have eaten in the ſame time; 
notwithſtanding the great Reſiſtance that was 
made againſt it, by approv'd of Medicines and 
able Phyſicians. It is owing to the Principle 
of Pride we are born with, and the high Va- 
ue we all, for the Sake of one, have for our 
Species, that Men imagine the whole Univerſe 
to be principally made for their Uſe; and this 
Error makes them commit a thouſand Ex- 
travagancies, and have pitiful and moſt un- 
worthy Notions of God and his Works. It is 
not greater Cruelty, or more unnatural in a 
Wolf to ear a piece of a Man, than it is ina 
Man to eat part of a Lamb or a Chicken. 
What, or how many Purpoſes wild Beaſts were 
made for, is not for us to determine: But that 
g they 
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they were made, we know; and that ſome of Wl , 
them muſt have been very calamitous to eye. 
ry Infant Nation, and Settlement of Men, ;; MW | 
almoſt as certain: This you was fully perſua d 
ded of; and thought moreover, that they mus n 
have been ſuch an Obſtacle to the very Subſ. WM 
tence of our Species, as was inſurmountable: MW 
In anſwer to this Difficulty, which vo art. 
ed, I ſhew'd you, from the different luntiuct 
and peculiar Tendencies of Animals, that in 
Nature a manifeſt Proviſion was mad for our 
Species; by which, notwithitanding che Rage 
and Power of the fierceit Beaits, we ſhould 
make a ſhift, naked and defenceleſs, to eſcape 
their Fury, ſo as to be able to maintain our. 
ſelves and multiply our Kind, till by our 
Numbers, and Arms acquired by our own 
Induſtry, we could put to flight, or deſtroy 
all Savage Beaſts without Exception, whate- 
ver Spot of the Globe we might have a mind 
to cultivate and ſettle on. The neceſſary Ble- 
ſings we receive from the Sun, are obvious to 
a Child; and it is demonſtrable, that without 
it, none of the living Creatures that are noy 
upon the Earth, could ſubſiſt. But if it were 
of no other Uſe, being eight hundred thou- 
ſand times bigger than the Earth at leaſt, one 
thouſandth part of it would do our Buſineſ 
as well, if it was but nearer to us in Pro- 
portion. From this Conſideration alone, Ian 
perſuaded, that the Sun was made to enlighi 
en and cheriſh other Bodies, belides this Pls 

ne! 
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net of ours. Fire and Water were deſign'd 
for innumerable Purpoſes, and among the 
Uſes that are madeof them, ſome are immenſly 
different from others. But whilſt we receive 
the Benefit of theſe, and are only intent on 
ourſelves, it is highly probable, that there are 
thouſands of things, and perhaps our own 
Machines among them, that in the vaſt Sy- 
ſtem of the Univerſe are now ſerving ſome 
yery wiſe Ends, which we ſhall never know. 
According to that Plan of this Globe, I mean 

dhe Scheme of Government, in relation to 

e living Creatures that inhabit the Earth, 
the Deſtruction of Animals is as neceflary as 
the Generation of them, 


| Hor. I have learn'd that from the Fable of 


the Bees; and I believe what I have read 
there to be very true ; that, if any one Spe- 
cies was to be exempt from Death, it would 
in time cruſh all the reſt to pieces, tho” the 
firſt were Sheep, and the latter all Lions: But 
that the Supreme Being ſhould have intro- 
duced Society at the Expence of ſo many 
Lives of our Species, I cannot believe, when 
it might have been done much better in a 
milder way. 

Cleo, We are ſpeaking of what probably 
was done, and not of what might have been 
lone, There is no queſtion, but the ſame 
rower that made Whales, might have made 
$ ſeventy Feet high, and given us Strength 
Proportion. But fince the Plan of this 
| Globe 
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Globe requires, and you think it neceſſary your 
ſelf, that in every Species ſome ſhould die al. 
moſt as faſt as others are born, why would 


you take away any of the Means of dying? 
Hor. Are there not Diſeaſes enough, Phy. ; 

ficians and Apothecaries, as well as Wars by 

Sea and Land, that may take off more than 6 

the Redundancy of our Species ? 4 
Cleo. They may, it is true; but in Fae, 7 


they are not always ſufficient to do this: And 
in populous Nations we ſee, that War, wild 
Beaſts, Hanging, Drowning, and an hundred 
Caſualties together, with Sickneſs and all its 
Attendants, are hardly a Match for one inyi- 
fible Faculty of ours, which is the Inſtindt 
Men have to preſerve their Species, Every 
thing is eaſy to the Deity ; but to ſpeak afteran 
human manner, it is evident, that in forming 
this Earth, and every thing that is in it, no 
leſs Wiſdom or Solicitude was required, in 
contriving the various Ways and Means, to 
get rid and deſtroy Animals, than ſeems t 
have ben employ'd in producing them; and 
it is as demonſtrable, that our Bodies were 
made on purpoſe not to laſt beyond ſuch 1 
Period, as it is, that ſome Houſes are built 
with a Deſign not to ſtand longer than ſuch 
Term of Years, But it is Death itſelf to which 
our Averſion by Nature is univerſal; as to the 
manner of dying, Men differ in their Op: 
nions; and I never heard of one yet that was 
generally liked of, 4 
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Hor. But no Body chooſes a cruel one. What 
an unſpeakable and infinitely excruciating 
Torment mult it be, to be torn to pieces, and 
eat alive by a Savage Beaſt ! 

Cleo. Not greater, I can aſſure you, than are 
daily occaſion'd by the Gout in the Stomach, 
and the Stone in the Bladder. 

Hor. Which way can you give me this Aſ- 
ſurance ; how can you prove it? 

Cleo. From our Fabrick itſelf, the Frame 
of human Bodies, that cannot admit of an 
Torment, infinitely excruciating. The De- 
rrees of Pain, as well as of Pleaſure, in this 
Life are limited, and exactly proportion'd to 
every one's Strength; whatever exceeds that, 
akes away the Senſes; and whoever has once 
fainted away with the Extremity of any Tor- 
ture, knows the full Extent of what here he 
can ſuffer, if he remembers what he felt. The 
real Miſchief, which wild Beaſts have done 
to our Species, and the Calamities they have 
brought upon it, are not to be compared to 
the cruel Uſage, and the Multiplicity of mor- 
al Injuries, which Men have receiv'd from 
ome another. Set before your Eyes a robuſt 
Warrior, that having loſt a Limb in Battle, 
afterwards trampled upon by twenty Hor- 
es; and tell me, pray, whether you think, that 
lying thus helpleſs with moſt of his Ribs 


e, and a fractur'd Skull, in the Agony of 


Death for ſeveral Hours, he ſuffers leſs, than 


„ra Lion had diſpatch'd him? 


Tor, 
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Hor. They are both very bad. 
Cleo. In the choice of things we are more Ml x 
often directed by the Caprice of Faſhions, and 
the Cuſtom of the Age, than we are by folig Ml 
Reaſon, or our own Underſtanding. There WM { 
is no greater Comfort in dying of a Dropſy, In 
and being eaten by Worms, than there is in be. h. 
ing drown'd at Sea, and becoming the Prey of 
Fiſhes. Bur in our narrow way of thinking, 
there is ſomething that ſubverts and corrupt 
our Judgment; how elſe could Perſons of 
known Elegancy in their Taſte, prefer rotting 
and ſtinking in a loathſom Sepulchre, to their 
being burnt in the open Air to inoffenſin 
Aſhes? 
Hor. I freely own, that I have an Averſia 
to every thing that is ſhocking and unnatural, 
Cleo. What you call ſhocking, I don't know, 
but nothing is more common to Nature, or 
more agreeable to her ordinary Courſe, than 
that Creatures ſhould live upon one another: 
The whole Syſtem of animated Beings on the 
Earth ſeems to be built upon this; and there 
is not one Species, that we know of, that ha 
not another that feeds upon it, either alive 
dead; and moſt kind of Fiſh are forced to live 
upon Fiſh. That this in the laſt-mentions 
was not an Omiſſion or Neglect, is evidel 
from the large Proviſion Nature has made fo 
it, far exceeding any thing ſhe has done fo 
other Animals, 


Hr 
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Hor. Vou mean the prodigious Quantity of 
W Roc they ſpawn. 


Hor. Yes; and that the Eggs, contain'd in 
them, receive not their Fecundity, till after 
they are excluded; by which means the Fe- 
male may be fill'd with as many of them as 
her Belly can hold, and the Eggs themſelves 
may be more cloſely crowded together, than 
would be conſiſtent with the Admiſſion of a- 
ny Subſtance from the Male: Without this, 
ane Fiſh could not bring forth yearly ſuch a 
prodigious Shoal. 

Cleo. But might not the aura ſeminalis of 
the Male be ſubtile enough to penetrate the 
whole Cluſter of Eggs, and influence every 
one of them, without taking up any room, as 
it does in Fowls and other oviparous Animals? 

Hor. The Oftrich excepted in the firſt 
place; in the ſecond, there are no other ovi- 
parous Animals, in which the Eggs are fo 
cloſely compacted together, as they are in Fiſh. 
But ſuppoſe that the prolifick Power ſhould 
pervade the whole Maſs of them; if all the 
Eggs, which ſome of the Females are cramm'd 
with, were to be impregnated whilſt they are 
vithin the Fiſh, it is impoſſible, but the au- 
a ſeminalis, the prolifick Spirit of the Male, 
tho it took up no room itſelf, would, as it 
loes in all other Creatures, dilate, and more 
Ir leſs diſtend every Egg; and the leaſt Ex- 
potion of ſo many Individuals would ſwell 

e whole Roe to a Bulk that would require 


a much 
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are prodigious Quantities. Beſides theſe, there 
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a much greater Space, than the Cavity that 
now contains them. Is not here a Contrivance 
beyond Imagination fine, to provide for the 
Continuance of a Species, tho' every Indivi- 
dual of it ſhould be born with an Inſtinct to 
deſtroy it! 

Cleo. What you ſpeak of, is only true at Ses, 
in a conſiderable part of Europe at leaſt : For 
in freſh Water moſt kinds of Fiſh do not feed 
on their own Species, and yet they ſpawn in 
the ſame manner, and are as full of Roe a 
all the reſt: Among them, the only great! 
Deſtroyer with us, is the Pike. ty 

Hor. And he is a very ravenous one : We 
ſee in Ponds, that, where Pikes are ſuffer'd to 
be, no other Fiſh ſhall ever increaſe in Num- 
ber. But in Rivers, and all Waters near any 
Land, there are amphibious Fowls, and ma- 
ny ſorts of them, that live moſtly upon Fiſh: Www 
Of theſe Water-Fowls in many Places there 


are Otters, Beavers, and many other Crea- Wd 
tures that live upon Fiſh. In Brooks and ſhal- 
low Waters, the Hearn and Bittern will hate 
their Share: What is taken off by them, pet- bo. 
haps, is but little; but the young Fry, and the d 
Spawn that one pair of Swans are able to con- 
ſume in one Year, would very well ſerve t 
ſtock a conſiderable River. So they are but 
eat, it is no matter what eats them, either 
their own Species or another: What I would p 
prove, 1s, that Nature produces no 1 mal 

3 inary 
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linary Numbers of any Species, but ſhe has 


contriv'd Means anſwerable to deſtroy them. 
The Variety of Inſects, in the ſeveral Parts of 
the World; would be incredible to any one, 
that has not examin'd into this matter; 
and the different Beauties to be obſery'd in 
them is infinite : But neither the Beauty nor 
the Variety of em are more ſurprizing, than 
the Induſtry of Nature in the Multiplicity of 
her Contrivances to kill them; and if the 
Care and Vigilance of all other Animals, in 

&ſtroying them, were to ceaſe at once, in 

o Years time the greateſt part of the Earth 

hich 1s ours now would be theirs, and in 

many Countries Inſects would be the only In- 

abitants. 

Hor. I have heard that Whales live upon 

othing elſe; That muſt make a fine Con- 

umption. | 

Cleo. That is the general Opinion; I ſup- 

ole, becauſe they never find any Fiſh in them; 

nd becauſe there are vaſt Multitudes of Inſects 

thoſe Seas, hovering on the Surface of the 

ater, This Creature likewiſe helps to cor- 

borate my Aſſertion, that in the Numbers 

oduced of every Species, the greateſt Regard 

on- had to the Conſumption of them: This 

o edigious Animal being too big to be ſwal- 

put d, Nature in it has quite alter'd the OEco- 

my obſerved in all other Fiſh; for they are 
Wiparous, engender like other viviparous A- 

mals, and have never above two or three 
[] young 
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young ones at a time. For the Continuance Moi 
of every Species, among ſuch an infinite Va. Mey 
riety of Creatures, as this Globe yields; it was Mie: 
highly neceſſary, that the Proviſion for their Mido 
Deſtruction ſhould not be leſs ample, than Min 
that, which was made for the Generation of ir 
them; and therefore the Solicitude of Nature 0 
in procuring Death, and the Conſumption cf 
Animals, is vifibly ſuperior to the Care he 
takes to feed and preſerve them. 

Hor. Prove that pray. 

Cleo. Millions of her Creatures are ſtaryd 
every Year, and doom'd to periſh for want df 
Suſtenance; but whenever any die, there i 
always plenty of Mouths to devour them. But 
then again, ſhe gives all ſhe has; Nothing is 
ſo fine or elaborate, as that ſhe grudges it for 
Food; nor is any thing more extenſive or im- 
partial than her Bounty: She thinks nothing 
too good for the meaneſt of her Broods, and 
all Creatures are equally welcome to every 
thing they can find to cat. How curious | 
the Workmanſhip in the Structure of a com- 
mon Fly ; how inimitable are the Celerity 0 
his Wings, and the Quickneſs of all his Mo- 
tions in hot Weather! Should a Pythagorean, 
that was likewiſe a good Maſter in Mecha- 
nicks, by the help of a Microſcope, pry int 
every minute part of this changeable Creature 
and duly confider the Elegancy of its Ma 
chinery, would he not think it great pity, ai 
thoufands of Millions of animated Beings, f 


nicel 


nicely wrought and admirably finiſh'd, ſhould 
wery Day be devour'd by little Birds and Spi- 
ders, of which we ſtand in ſo little need? Nay, 
don't you think yourſelf, that things would 
hure been managed full as well, if the Quan- 
ity of Flies had been leſs, and there had bee 

0 Spiders at all? a ws 

Hor. I remember the Fable of the Acorn 
d the Pumpkin too well to anſwer you; I 
on't trouble my Head about it. 

Cleo. Yet you found fault with the Means; 
chich I ſuppoſed Providence had made uſe 
to make Men aſſociate; I mean the com- 
non Danger they were in from wild Beaſts : 
ho you own'd the Probability of its having 
ken the firſt Motive of their uniting. 

Hor. I cannot believe, that Providence 


han it has to Flies, and the Spawn of Fiſh; or 
at Nature has ever ſported with the Fate of 
man Creatures, as ſhe does with the Lives 
t Inſets, and been as wantonly laviſh of the 
Wilt; as ſhe ſeems to be of the latter. I won- 
kr how you can reconcile this to Religion; 
du, that are ſuch a Stickler for Chriſtianity. 

Cleo. Religion has nothing to do with it. 
ut we are fo full of our own Species, and the 
xcellency of it, that we have no Leiſure ſe- 
ouſly to conſider the Syſtem of this Earth; I 
Nan the Plan on which the OEconomy of it 
built, in relation to the living Creatures, 
rt are in and upon it. Fe 
| U 2 Hor, 


hould have no greater regard to our Species, 
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Hor. I don't ſpeak as to our Species, but 
in reſpect to the Deity: Has Religion no. 
thing to do with it, that you make God th; 
Author of ſo much Cruelty and Malice? 

Cleo. It is impoſſible, you ſhould ſpeak o. 
therwiſe, than 1n relation to our Species, when 
you make uſe of thoſe Expreſſions, which can 
only ſignify to us the Intentions things wer 
done with, or the Sentiments human Cre! 
tures have of them; and nothing can be call'4M” 
cruel, or malicious, in regard to him who di 
it, unleſs his Thoughts and Deſigns were ſuch l 
in doing it. All Actions in Nature, abſtrad “ 
conſider'd, are equally indifferent; and what 
ever it may be to individual Creatures, to di 
is not a greater Evil to this Earth, or the 
whole Univerſe, than it is to be born. 

Hor. This is making the Firſt Cauſe d 
Things not an Intelligent Being. 

Cleo. Why ſo? Can you not conceive a 
Intelligent, and even a moſt Wiſe Being, tha 
is not only exempt from, but likewiſe inc 
pable of entertaining, any Malice or Cruelty! 

Hor. Such a Being could not commit © 
order Things, that are malicious and cruel, 

Cleo. Neither does God, But this will ca 
ry us into a Diſpute about the Origin of Evi 
and from thence we muſt inevitably fall o 
Free-Will and Predeſtination, which, as [hat 
told you before, is an inexplicable Myſtery, 
will never meddle with. But I never ſaid nd 


thought any thing irreverent to the Deit) 
| ( 
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On the contrary, the Idea I have of the Su- 
preme Being, 1s as tranſcendently great, as my 
Capacity is able to form one, of what is in- 
comprehenſible; and I could as ſoon believe, 
that he could ceaſe to exiſt, as that he ſhould 
be the Author of any real Evil. But I ſhould 
be glad to hear the Method, after which you 
think Society might have been much better 
introduced : Pray, acquaint me with that 
milder way you ſpoke of. 

Hor. You have thoroughly convinced me, 
that the natural Love, which it is pretended, 
we have for our Species, 1s not greater, than 
what many other Animals have for theirs : 
But if Nature had actually given us an Af- 
fection for one another, as ſincere, and con- 
ſpicuous, as that, which Parents are ſeen to 
have for their Children, whilft they are help- 
kſs, Men would have join'd together by 
Choice; and nothing could have hindred chem 
from aſſociating, whether their Numbers had 
been great or ſmall, and themſelves either ig- 
norant, or knowing, 

Cleo. O mentes hominum cacas! O Pectora 
(eca ! | 

Hor. You may exclaim as much as you 
pleaſe; Jam perſuaded, that this would have 
MWunited Men in firmer Bonds of Friendſhip, 
lan any common Danger from wild Beaſts 
ould have tied them with: But what Fault 
an you find with it, and what Miſchief could 
ave befaln us from mutual Affection? 

| $4 Cleo. 
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Cleo. It would have been inconſiſtent with 
the Scheme, the Plan after which, it is evi. 
dent, Providence has been pleas'd to order and 
diſpoſe of things in the Univerſe. If ſuch nM » 
Affection had been planted in Man by Inſting 
there never could have been any fatal Qua. x 
rels among them, nor mortal Hatreds; Men h 
could never have been cruel to one another: 


il 

In ſhort, there could have been no Wars af 
any duration; and no conſiderable NumbenM ; 
of our Species could ever have been kill'q br 
one another's Malice, 80 
Hor. You'd make a rare State-Phyſician, i bi 
preſcribing War, Cruelty and Malice, for tie ¶ ne 
Welfare and Maintenance of civil Society, e. 
Cleo. Pray, don't miſrepreſent me: I hM el 

done no ſuch thing: But if you believe H 
World is govern'd by Providence at all, 50% l. 


muſt believe likewiſe, that the Deity male 
uſe of Means to bring about, perform, and er ur 
ecute his Will and Pleaſure: As for Example 
to have War kindled, there muſt be firſt Mi cet 
underſtandings and Quarrels between the Sub en: 
jects of different Nations, and Difſenſions a 
mong the reſpective Princes, Rulers, or G0 
vernors of them: Ir is evident, that thi 
Mind of Man is the general Mint, where thy 
Means of this ſort muſt be coin'd; fron 
whence I conclude, that if Providence have! 
order'd Matters after that mild way, which 
you think would have been the beſt, very lin 
tle of humane Blood could have been ſpilt, 1 
any at all, | | Hor 
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Har. Where would have been the Inconve- 
iency of char? 
Cb. You could not have had that Variety 
of living Creatures, there is now; nay, there 
would not have been Room for Man himſelf, 
and his Suſtenance: Our Species alone would 
have overitock'd the Earth, if there had been 
io Wars, and the common Courſe of Provi- 
{WW dence had not been more interrupted than it 
WW has been. Might I not juſtly ſay then, that 
this is quite contrary and deſtructive to the 
scheme, on which it is plain this Earth was 
built? This is a Conſideration which you will 
never give its due Weight. I have once al- 
ready put you in mind of it, that you your- 
elf have allow'd the Deſtruction of Animals 
to be as neceſſary as the Generation of them. 
There is as much Wiſdom to be ſeen in the 
ontrivances, how Numbers of living Crea- 
ures might always be taken off and deſtroy'd, 
to make room for thoſe that continually ſuc- 
ied them, as there is in making all the diffe- 
ent ſorts of them every one preſerve their 
"wn Species. What do you think is the rea- 
lon, that there is but one Way for us to come 
Waco the World ? 
Hor. Becauſe that one is ſufficient, 
on Cleo. Then for a Parity of Reaſon, we 
haWwghe to chink, that there are ſeveral Ways to 
ceo out of the World, becauſe one would not 
lifWave been ſufficient. Now, if for the Sup- 
ert and Maintenance of that variety of Crea- 
＋ U 4 tures 
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tures which are here, that they ſhould die, is; | { 
poſtulatum as neceſſary as it is, that they! 
ſhould be born; and you cut off or obſtrud the 
means of dying, and actually ſtop up one cf 
the great Gates, through which we fee Mul. 
titudes go to Death; do you not oppoſe the 
Scheme, nay do you mar it leſs, than if you 
hinder'd Generation? If there never had been 
War, and no other means of dying, beſides the 
ordinary ones, this Globe could nor have born, 
or at leaſt not maintain'd, the tenth part of the 
People that would have been in it. By War 
I don't mean only ſuch as one Nation has had 
againſt another, bur civil as well as foreign 


Quarrels, general Maſſacres, private Murder p 
Poiſon, Sword, and all hoſtile Force, by ir 
which Men, notwithſtanding their Pretec v 
of Love to their Species, have endeavour'd toi 1h 
take away one another's Lives throughout the w 
World, from the time that Cain flew Abel, wil be 
this Day. | | ne 
Hor. I don't believe, that a quarter of i w 

| theſe Miſchiefs are upon Record; but wha ih 
may be known from Hiſtory, would make i ti 
prodigious Number of Men; much greater, I ri 
dare ſay, than ever was on this Earth at ongh M 
time: But what would you infer from this V 
They would not have been immortal; and = 
they had not died in War, they muſt ſoon af In 
ter have been ſlain by Diſeaſes. When a Mal Pe 
of threeſcore is kill'd by a Bullet in the Field dr 
or 


it is odds, that he would not have live 


fou 
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four. Years longer, tho' he had ftay'd at 
Home. 
Cleo. There are Soldiers of threeſcore per- 
haps in all Armies, but Men generally go to 
che War when they are young; and when 
four or five thouſand are loſt in Battle, you'll 
find the greateſt Number to have been under 
five and thirty: Conſider now, that many Men 
do not marry till after that Age, who get ten 
or a dozen Children. | 

Hor. If all, that die by the Hands of ano- 
ther, were to get a dozen Children before they 
dic 

Cleo. There is no Occaſion for that: I ſup- 
poſe nothing, that is either extravagant or 
improbable; but that all ſuch, as have been 
wilfully deſtroy'd by means of their Species, 
ſhould have lived, and taken their Chance 
with the reſt; that every thing ſhould have 
befaln them, that has befaln thoſe that have 
not been kill'd that way; and the ſame like- 
wiſe to their Poſterity ; and that all of them 
ſhould have been ſubje& to all the Caſual- 
ties as well as Diſeaſes, Doctors, Apotheca- 
ries, and other Accidents, that take away 
Man's Life, and ſhorten his Days; War, and 
Violence from one another, only excepted. 

Hor. But if the Earth had been too full of 
Inhabitants, might not Providence have ſent 
Peſtilences and Diſeaſes oftener? More Chil- 
dren might have died when they were young, 
or more Women might have proved barren. 


Cleo. 


- 
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Cleo. I don't know whether your mild wa 
would have been more generally pleaſing; but 
you entertain Notions of the Deity that are 
unworthy of him. Men might certainly haye 
been born with the Inſtinct you ſpeak of; but 
if this had been the Creator's Pleaſure, there 
muſt have been another OEconomy ; and 
. things on Earth, from the beginning, would 
have been ordered in a manner quite different 
from what they are now. But to make 2 
Scheme firſt, and afterwards to mend it, when 
it proves defective, is the Buſineſs of finite 
Wiſdom : It belongs to human Prudence alone 
to mend Faults, to correct and redreſs what was 
done amiſs before, and to alter the Meaſures 
which, Experience teaches Men, were ill con- 
certed: But the Knowledge of God was con- 
ſummate from Eternity. Infinite Wiſdom is 
not liable to Errors or Miſtakes; therefore ll 
his Works are univerſally good, and every 
thing is made exactly as he would have it: 
The Firmneſs and Stability of his Laws and 
Councils are everlaſting, and therefore his Re- 
ſolutions are as unalterable, as his Decrees are 
eternal. It is not a quarter of an Hour ago, 
that you named Wars among the neceſlary 
Means to carry off the Redundancy of our 
Species; how come you now to think them 
uſeleſs? I can demonſtrate to you, that Na- 
ture, in the Production of our Species, has 
amply provided againſt the Loſſes of our Sex, 
occaſioned by Wars, by repairing them 7 

| | ly 
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bly, where they are ſuſtained, in as palpable a 
manner, as ſhe has provided for the great De- 
ſtruction that is made of Fiſh, by their de- 
vouring one another. 

Hor. How is that, pray? 

Cleo. By ſending more Males into the World 
than Females. You will eaſily allow me, 
that our Sex bears the Brunt of all the Toils 
and Hazards that are undergone by Sea and 
Land; and that by this means a far greater 
Number of Men muſt be deſtroy'd, than there 
s of Women: Now if we ſee, as certainly we 
do, that of the Infants yearly born, the Num- 
ber of Males is always conſiderably ſuperior 
to that of the Females, is it not manifeſt, that 
Nature has made a Proviſion for great Multi- 
wdes, which, if they were not deſtroy' d, would 
be not only ſuperfluous, but of pernicious 
Conſequence, in great Nations? 

Hor, That Superiority in the Number of 
Males born is wonderful indeed; I remember 
the Account that has been publiſh'd concern- 
ing it, as it was taken from the Bills of Births 
and Burials in the City and Suburbs. 

Cleo. For fourſcore Years; in which the 
Number of Females born was conſtantly much 
inferior to that of the Males, ſometimes by 
m many Hundreds: And that this Proviſion of 
Nature, to ſupply the Havock that is made of 
Men by Wars and Navigation, is {till greater 
than could be imagin'd from that Difterence 
„ only, will ſoon appear, if we conſider that 

Women, 
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Women, in the firſt Place, are liable to al. 
Diſeaſes, within a Trifle, that are incident to 
Men; and that, in the ſecond, they are ſubjec 
to many Diſorders and Calamities on account 
of their Sex, which great Numbers die of, and 
which Men are wholly exempt from. 

Hor. This could not well be the Effect of 
Chance; but it ſpoils the Conſequence which 
you drew from my affectionate Scheme, in 
caſe there had been no Wars: For your Fear 
that our Species would have increaſed beyond 
all Bounds, was intirely built upon the Suppo- 
fition, that thoſe who have died in War ſhoul 
not have wanted Women, if they had lived; 1 
which, from this Superiority in the Number 


of Males, it is evident, they ſhould and muſt 1 
have wanted. | 0 

Cleo. What you obſerve is true; but my: 
chief Aim was to ſhew you, how diſagreeabe f. 
the Alteration, you required, would have been 
every way to the reſt of the Scheme, by which. 
it is manifeſt things are govern'd at preſent... 
For if the Proviſion had been made on the ne 
other fide; and Nature, in the Production of MM 
our Species, had continually taken care tz. 
repair the Loſs of Women, that die of Cala. * 
mities not incident to Men, then certain) n 


there would have been Women for all the 5 
Men, that have been deſtroy'd by their owns ton 
Species, if they had lived; and the Earth con 
without War, as I have ſaid, would have the 


been over-ſtocked ; or if Nature had ever been ez 
the 
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the ſame as ſhe is now, that is, if more Males 
had been born than Females, and more Fe- 
males had died of Diſeaſes than Males, the 
World would conſtantly have had a great Su- 
perfluity of Men, if there never had been any 
Wars; and this Diſproportion between their 
Number and that of the Women, would have 
cauſed innumerable Miſchiefs, that are now 
prevented by no other natural Cauſes, than 
the ſmall Value Men ſet upon their Species, 
ind their Diſſenſions with one another. 

Her. I can ſee no other Miſchief this would 
produce, than that the Number of Males, which 
die without having ever tried Matrimony, 
would be greater than it is now; and whe- 
ther that would be a real Evil or not, is a very 
diſputable Point. | 
Cleo. Don't you think, that this perpetual 
Sarcity of Women, and Superfluity of Men, 
would make great Uneaſineſs in all Societies, 
how well ſoever People might love one ano- 
ther; and that the Value, the Price of Wo- 
men, would be ſo inhanced by it, that none 
butMen 1n tolerable good Circumſtances would 
de able to purchaſe them? This alone would 
make us another World; and Mankind could 
tever have known that moſt neceſſary and 
now inexhauſtible Spring, from which all Na- 
tons, where Slaves are not allow'd of, are 
conſtantly ſupply'd with willing Hands for all 
the Drudgery of hard and dirty Labour; I. 
mean the Children of the Poor, the great- 
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eft and moſt extenſive of all temporal Blef. 
ſings that accrue from Society, on which all 
the Comfortsof Life, in the civiliz'd State, have 
their unavoidable Dependance, There are 
many other things, from which it is plain, 
that ſuch a real Love of Man for his Species 
would have been altogether inconfiſtent with 
the preſent Scheme; the World muſt haye 
been deſtitute of all that Induſtry, that is ow- 
ing to Envy and Emulation; no Society could 
have been eaſy with being a flouriſhing Peo. 
ple, at the Expence of their Neighbours, or 
enduring to be counted a formidable Nation, 
All Men would have been Levellers, Govern- 
ment would have been unneceſſary, and there 
could have been no great Buftle in the World, 
Look into the Men of greateſt Renown, and 
the moſt celebrated Atchievements of Anti- 
quity, and every thing that has been cried 
up, and admired in paſt Ages, by the faſhi- 
onable part of Mankind: If the ſame La- 
bours were to be perform'd over again, which 
Qualitication, which help of Nature do you 
think, would be the moſt proper means to 
have them executed; that Inſtinct of real 
Affection, you required, without Ambition 
or the Love of Glory; or a ſtanch Princi- 
ple of Pride and Selfiſhneſs, acting under Pre- 
tence to, and aſſuming the Reſemblance of, 
that Affection? Conſider, I beſeech you, that 
no Men governed by this Inſtin&t would re- 


quire Services of any of their Species, which 


they 
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they would not be ready to perform for o- 
hers; and you will eaſily ſee, that its bein 
aniverſal would quite alter the Scene of So- 


ciery from what it is now. Such an Inſtinct 
might be very ſuitable to another Scheme 
lifferent from this, in another World; where 
inſtead of Fickleneſs, and a reſtleſs Defire after 
Changes and Novelty, there was obſerv'd 
in univerſal Steadineſscontinually preſery'd by 
1 ſerene Spirit of Contentment, among other 
creatures of different Appetites from ours, 
that had Frugality without Avarice, and Ge- 
zerolity without Pride; and whoſe Solici- 
ude after Happineſs in a future State, was 
3 active and apparent in Life, as our Pur- 
fuirs are after the Enjoyments of this pre- 
ent. But as to the World we live in, exa- 
mine into the various ways of earthly Great- 
xs, and all the Engines that are made uſe 
of to attain to the Felicity of caraal Men, 
md you'll find, that the Inſtinct you ſpeak 
of maſt have deſtroy'd the Principles, and 
xevented the very Exiſtence of that Pomp 
ad Glory, to which human Societies have 
Ken, and are ſtill raiſed by worldly Wilſ- 
to. 
Hor, I give up my affectionate Scheme; 
jou have convinced me, that there could nor 
have been that Stir and Variety, nor, upon 
the whole, that Beauty in the World, which 
here have been, if all Men had been natural- 
Humble, Good, and Virtuous. I believe 
| that 
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that Wars of all forts, as well as Diſeaſe, 
are natural Means to hinder Mankind from | 
increaſing too faſt ; but that wild Beaſts ſhould 
likewiſe have been deſign'd to thin our Spe. 
cies, I cannot conceive; for they can only 
ſerve this End, when Men are but few, and 
their Numbers ſhould be increas'd, inſtead of 
leſſen'd; and afterwards, if they were made 
for that purpoſe, when Men are ſtrong e- 
nough, they would not anſwer it. 

Cleo. I never ſaid, that wild Beaſts were 
deſign'd to thin our Species. I have ſhew!, 
that many things were made to ſerve a ya- 
riety of different Purpoſes; that in the Scheme 
of this Earth, many things muſt have been 
conſider d, that Man has nothing to do 
with; and that it is ridiculous to think, that 
the Univerſe was made for our ſake. | 
have ſaid likewiſe, that as all our Know- 
ledge comes @ poſteriori, it is imprudent to 
reaſon otherwiſe than from Facts. That 
there are wild Beaſts, and that there are ſa- 
vage Men, 1s certain; and that where there 
are but few of the latter, the firſt muſt al- 
ways be very troubleſome, and often fatal 
to them, is as certain; and when I reflect 
on the Paſſions, all Men are born with, and 
their Incapacity, whilſt they are untaught; | 
can find no Cauſe or Motive, which 1s ſo 
likely to unite them together, and make 
them eſpouſe the ſame Intereſt, as that com-W 


mon Danger they muſt always be in ir 
Wl 
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vild Beaſts, in uncultivated Countries; whilſt 
bey live in ſmall Families, that all ſhift for 
hemſelves, without Government or Depen- 
lance upon one another: This firſt Step to 
eciety, I believe to be an Effect, which that 
ame Cauſe, the common Danger fo often 
neationed, will never fail to produce upon 
qr Species in ſuch Circumſtances: What o- 
her, and how many Purpoſes wild Bcaſts 
night have been deſign'd for beſides, I don't 
pretend to determine, as I have told you be- 
hire. 
Hor. But whatever other Purpoſes wild 
Baſts were deſign'd for, it fill follows from 
yur. Opinion, that the uniting of Savages in 
mmon Defence, muſt have been one; 
wauch to me ſeems claſhing with our Idea of 
lie Divine Goodnels. 
Cleo. So will every thing ſeem to do, which 
e call Natural Evil; if you aſcribe human 
afions to the Deity, and meaſure infinite 
dom by the Standard of our moſt ſhallow 
apacity: You have been at this twice al- 
ady; I thought I had anſwer'd it. I would 
ot make God the Author of Evil, any more 
yourſelf; but I am likewile perſuaded, 
t nothing could come by Chance, in reſpect 
o the ſupreme Being; and therefore, unless 
du imagine the World not to be govern'd by 
rovidence, you mult believe, that Wars, and 
ll the Calamities we can ſuffer from Man or 
aſt, as well as Plagues and all other Diſ- 
X eaſes, 
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eaſes, are under a wiſe Direction that is un- I, 
fathomable. As there can be no Effect with 
out a Cauſe, {o nothing can be ſaid to hap th 
pen by Chance, but in reſpect to him who 
ignorant of the Cauſe of it. I can make thi 
evident to you, in an obvious and familiar Fx 
ample. To a Man, who knows nothing o 
the Tennis-Court, the Skips and Rebounds o 
the Ball ſeem to be all fortuitous; as he! 
not able to gueſs at the ſeveral different Dj 
rections it will receive, before it comes to th 
Ground; ſo, as ſoon as it has hit the Place 
to which it was plainly directed at firſt, it 
Chance to him where it will fall: where 
the experienced Player, knowing perfed 
well the Journey the Ball will make, goes d 
rectly to the Place, if he is not there alreadz 
where it will certainly come within his React 
Nothing ſeems to be more the Effect 


Chance than a Caſt of the Dice: yet the . 
obey the Laws of Gravity and Motion in gaſh hu 
neral, as much as any thing elſe; and frogſh;,. 
the Impreſſions that are given them, it is i. 
poſſible they ſhould fall otherwiſe than ech 
do: but the various Directions which tegen! 
ſhall receive in the whole Courſe of ul. 
Throw being intirely unknown, and the My! 
pidity with which they change their Situ. 
tion being ſuch, that our flow Apprehenllſh M. 
cannot trace them, what the Caſt will be b is 
Myitery to human Underſtanding, at fair Ph Ide. 
Bur if the ſame Variety of Directions viſe. 


giye 
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given to two Cubes of ten Feet each, which 
pair of Dice receive as well from one ano- 
ber as the Box, the Caſter's Fingers that co- 
Wer it, and the Table they are flung upon, 
om the time they are taken up 'till they lie 
full, the ſame Effect would follow; and if 
he Quantity of Motion, the Force th: t is 
imparted to the Box and Dice was exactly 
nown, and the Motion itſelf was ſo much 
tarded in the Performance, that what is 
bone in three or four Seconds, ſhould take 
pan Hour's time, it would be eaſy to find 
ut the Reaſon of every Throw, and Men 
wht learn with Certainty to foretel which 
de of the Cube would be uppermoſt. It is 
dent then, that the Words fortuzfous and 
a/, have no other Meaning, than what de- 
nds upon our want of Knowledge, Fore- 
ht and Penetration; the Reflexion on which 
Il ſhew us, by what an Infinity of Degrees 
W human Capacity falls ſhort of that univer- 
Lintutus, with which the ſupreme Being be- 
Ids at once every thing without Exception, 
Wether co us it be viſible or inviſible, paſt, 
Welent, or to come. | 
Hor. I yield: You have ſolved every Diffi- 
Wy I have been able to raiſe; and I muſt 
Wii's, that your Suppoſition concerning the 
Motive, that would make Savages aſſoci- 
is neither claſhing with good Senſe, nor 
Idea we ought to have of the Divine At- 


Notes; but on the contrary, in anſwering my 
X 2 Objcctions, 


| 


| 
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Objections, you have demonſtrated the Proyz. 
bility of your Conjecture, and rendred the 
' Wiſdom and Power of Providence, in th; 
Scheme of this Earth, both as to the Conti 
vance and the Execution of it, more conſpi 
cuous and palpable to me, than any thing! 
ever heard or read, had done before. 

Cleo. Jam glad you are ſatisfied; tho fy 
from arrogating to my ſelf ſo much Merit 
your Civility would compliment me with, 

Hor. It is very clear to me now; that as | 
is appointed for all Men to die, ſo it is nece 
ſary there ſhould be Means to compaſs thi 
End; that from the Number of thoſe Means 
or Cauſes of Death, it is impoſſible to exclud 
either the Malice of Men, or the Rage « 
wild Beaſts, and all noxious Animals; an 
that, if they had been actually defign'd b 
Nature, and contriv'd for that Purpoſe, 
ſhould have no more Reaſon juſtly to com 
plain of them, than we have to find fau 
with Death itſelf, or that frightful Train « 
Diſeaſes, which are daily and hourly the ma 
nifeſt Occaſion of it. 

Cleo. They are all equally included int 
Curſe, which after the Fall was deſerved! 
pronounc'd againſt the whole Earth; and 
they be real Evils, they are to be look'd uf 
on as the Conſequence of Sin, and a condig 
Puniſhment, which the Tranſgreſſion of 0 
firſt Parents has drawn and entail'd upon: 
their Poſterity, I ara fully perſuaded, th 
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al the Nations in the World, and every Indi- 
ridual of our Species, civiliz'd or ſavage, had 
their Origin from Seth, Cham, or Faphet : and 
Experience has taught us, that the greateſt 
Empires have their Periods, and the beſt go- 
tern d States and Kingdoms may come to 
Ruin; ſo it is certain, that the politeſt People 
by being ſcatter'd and diſtreſs'd, may ſoon de- 
generate, and ſome of them by Accidents and 
Misfortunes, from knowing and well taught 
Anceſtors, be reduced at laſt to Savages of the 
firſt and loweſt Claſs. 

Hor. If what you are fully perſuaded of, be 
rue, the other 1s ſelf-evident, from the Savages 
that are ſtill ſubſiſting. 

Cleo. You once ſeem'd to inſinuate, that all 
the Danger Men were in from wild Beaſts, 
would intirely ceaſe, as ſoon as they were ci- 
liz d, and lived in large and well-ordered 
Societies; but by this you may fee, that our 
bpecies will never be wholly exempt from that 
Danger; becauſe Mankind will always be li- 
able to be reduced to Savages; for as this Ca- 
lamity has actually befallen vaſt Multitudes 
that were the undoubted Deſcendants of Noah; 
ſo the greateſt Prince upon Earth, that has 
Children, cannot be ſure, that the ſame Diſ- 
aſter will never happen to any of his Poſterity. 
Wild Beaſts may be intirely extirpated in ſome 
Countries, that are duly cultivated; but they 
vill multiply in others, that are wholly neg- 
kted; and great Numbers of them range 

X43 now 
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now, and are Maſters in many Places, where 
they have been routed and kept out before. | 
ſhall always believe, thatevery Species of liy. 

ing Creatures in and upon this Globe, with 
out Exception, continues to be, as it was at 
firſt, under the Care of that ſame Providence, 
that thought fit to produce it. You have had 
a great deal of Patience, but I would not tire 
it: This firſt Step towards Society, now we 
have maſter'd it, is a good Reſting- place, and 
ſo we'll leave off for to-day, 

Her With all my Heart: I have made yo 
talk a great deal; bur I long to hear the reſt} 
as ſoon as you arc at leiſure. 

Cleo. J am obliged to dine at Mindſir u 
morrow ; if you are not otherwiſe engaged 
I can carry you, where the Honour of you 
Company will be highly eſteem'd: My Coad 
ſhall be ready at Nine; you know you are ut 
my way. 

Hor. A fine Opportunity indeed of thre 
or four Hours Chat. 

Cleo. 1 ſhall be all alone, without you. 

Hor, I am your Man, and ſhall expect you 

Cleo. Adieu. | 
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THE SIXTH 
DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 


Horatio and Cleomenes. 


HOo RATIO. 


OW we are off the Stones, pray 
let us loſe no time; I expect a 
great deal of Pleaſure from what I 
am to hear further. 

Cleo. The ſecond Step to Society, is the 
Vanger Men are in from one another : for 
hich we are beholden to that ſtanch Prin- 
ple of Pride and Ambition, that all Men are 
worn with. Different Families may endeavour 
olive together, and be ready to join in com- 
non Danger; but they are all of little uſe to 
ne another, when there is no common Enemy 
0 oppoſe. If we conſider, that Strength, Agi- 
ty, and Courage would in ſuch a State be the 
boſt valuable Qualifications, and that many 
X 4 Fami- 
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Families could not live long together, but 
ſome, actuated by the Principle I named, would 
ſtrive for Superiority: this muſt breed Quar. 
rels, in which the moſt weak and fearful will 
for their own Safety, always join with him, 
of whom they have the beſt Opinion. 

Her. This would naturally divide Mull. 
tudes into Bands and Companies, that would 
all have their different Leaders, and of which 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt valiant would always 
ſwallow up the weakeſt and moſt fearful. 

Cleo. What you ſay agrees exactly with the 
Accounts we have of the unciviliz'd Nations, 
that are ſtill ſubſiſt ing in the World; and thus 
Men may live miſerably many Ages. 

Her. The very firſt Generation, that wa 
brought up under the Tuition of Parents, 
would be governable: and would not every 
ſucceeding Generation grow wiſer than the 
foregoing ? li 
Cleo. Without doubt they would increaſe tc 

in Knowledge and Cunning: Time and Expe- 
rience would have the ſame Effect upon them A 
as it has upon others; and in the particul L 
things, to which they apply'd themſelves} be 
they would become as expert and ingenious ht 
as the molt civiliz'd Nations: But their un- 
r.ly Paſſions, and the Diſcords occaſioned by ſt 
them, would never ſuffer them to be happy C 
their mutual Contentions would be contin f 
ally ſpoiling their Improvements, deſtroying] lo 


their Inventions, and fruſtrating their Deſigns L 
Hor. 
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Hor. But would not their Sufferings in 
time bring them acquainted with the Cauſes 
of their Diſagreement; and would not that 
Knowledge put them upon making of Con- 
tracts, not to injure one another ? . 


Cleo. Very probably they would; but a- 


mong ſuch ill-bred and uncultivated People, 
no Man would keep a Contract longer than 
that Intereſt laſted, which made him ſubmit 
to it. 

Hor. But might not Religion, the Fear of 
an inviſible Cauſe, be made ſerviceable to 
them, as to the keeping of their Contracts? 

Cleo. It might, without diſpute; and would 
before many Generations paſſed away. But 
Religion could do no more among them, than 
it does among civiliz'd Nations; where the 
Divine Vengeance is ſeldom truſted to only, 
and Oaths themſelves are thought to be of 
little Service, where there is no human Power 
to enforce the Obligation, and puniſh Perjury. 

Her. But don't you think, that the ſame 
Ambition that made a Man aſpire to be a 
Leader, would make him likewiſe deſirous of 
being obey'd in civil Matters, by the Numbers 
he led ? 

Cleo. I do; and moreover that, notwith- 
ſtanding this unſettled and precarious way 
Communities would live in, after three or 
four Generations human Nature would be 
look'd into, and begin to be underſtood : 
Leaders would find out, that the more Strife 

and 
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and Diſcord there was amongſt the People 
they headed, the leſs uſe they could make of 
them: this would put them upon various 
ways of curbing Mankind; they would forbid 
killing and ſtriking one another; the taking 
away by force the Wives, or Children of o- 
thers in the ſame Community : they would 
invent Penalties, and very early find out, that 
no body ought to be a Judge in his own 
Cauſe; and that old Men, generally ſpeaking, 
knew more than young. 

Hor. When once they have Prohibitions 
and Penalties, I ſhould think all the Difficul- 
ty ſurmounted; and I wonder why you ſaid, 
that thus they might live miſerably tor many 
Ages. 

Cleo. There is one thing of great moment, 
which has not been named yet; and till that 
comes to paſs, no conſiderable Numbers can 
ever be made happy: What ſignify the 
ſtrongeſt Contracts, when we have nothing 
to ſhew for them; and what Dependance can 
we have upon oral Tradition, in Matters that 
require Exactneſs; eſpecially whilſt the Lan- 
guage that is ſpoken is yet very imperfe&? 
Verbal Reports are liable to a thouſand Ca- 
vils and Diſputes, that are prevented by Re- 
cords, which every body knows to be unerring 
Witneſſes; and from the many Attempts that 
are made to wreſt and diſtort the Senſe of even 
written Laws, we may judge, how impracti- 
cable the Adminiſtration of Juſtice muſt be 
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among all Societies that are deſtitute of them. 
Therefore the third and laſt Step to Society is 
the Invention of Letters. No Multitudes can 
live peaceably without Government; no Go- 
vernment can ſubſiſt without Laws; and no 
Laws can be effectual long, unleſs they are 
wrote down; The Conſideration of this is 
alone ſufficient to give us a great Inſight into 
the Nature of Man. | 
Hor. I don't think ſo; The Reaſon why no 
Government can ſubſiſt without Laws is, be- 
cauſe there are bad Men in all Multitudes; 
but to take Patterns from them, when we 
would judge of human Nature, rather than 
from the good ones that follow the Dictates 
of their Reaſon, 1s an Injuſtice one would 
not be guilty of to brute Beaſts; and it would 
be very wrong in us, for a few vicious Horſes, 
to condemn the whole Species as ſuch, with- 
out taking notice of the many fine-ſpirited 
Creatures, that are naturally tame and gentle. 
Cleo. At this rate I muſt repeat every thing 
that I have ſaid Yeſterday and the Day be fore: 
thought you was convinced, that it was with 
Thought as it is with Speech; and that, tho 
Man was born with a Capacity beyond other 
Animals, to attain to both, yet, whilſt he re- 
g main'd untaught, and never converſed with 
ay of his Species, theſe Characteriſticks were 
of little uſe to him. All Men uninſtructed, 
whilſt they are let alone, will follow the Im- 
pulſe of their Nature, without regard to o- 
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thers; and therefore all of them are bad, that 
are not taught to be good : ſo all Horſes are 
ungovernable that are not well broken: for 
what we call vicious in them, is, when th 
bite or kick, endeavour to break their Halter 
throw their Rider, and exert themſelves with 
all their Strength to ſhake off the Yoke, and 
recover that Liberty which Nature prompts 
them to aſſert and defire. What you call Na- 
tural, is evidently Artificial, and belongs to 
Education : no fine-ſpirited Horſe was ever 
tame or gentle, without Management. Some 
perhaps are not back'd, 'till they are four 
Years old, but then long before that time they 
are handled, ſpoke to, and dreſs'd ; they are 
fed by their Keepers, put under Reſtraint, 
ſometimes careſs'd, and ſometimes made to 
ſmart; and nothing is omitted, whilſt they 
are young, to inſpire them with Awe and 
Veneration to our Species; and make them 
not only ſubmit to it, but likewiſe take a Pride 
in obeying the ſuperior Genius of Man. By 
would you judge of the Nature of Horſes in 
general, as to its Fitneſs to be govern'd, take 
the Foals of the beſt-bred Mares and finely , 
Stallions, and turn an hundred of them look, | 
Fillys and Colts together, in a large Foreſt, till ch 
they are ſeven Years old, and then ſee how | 
tractable they. will be. 

Hor. But this is never done. * 

Cleo. Whoſe Fault is that? It is not at te 
Requeſt of the Horſes, that they are kept 


from 
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from the Mares; and that any of them are 
ever gentle or tame, is intirely owing to the 
Management of Man. Vice proceeds from 
the fame Origin in Men, as it does in Horſes; 
the Defire of uncontroul'd Liberty, and Im- 
patience of Reſtraint, are not more viſible in 
the one, than they are in the other; and a 
Man is then call'd vicious, when, breaking the 
Curb of Precepts and Prohibitions, he wildly 
follows the unbridled Appetites of his un- 
taught or ill- managed Nature. The Com- 
plaints againſt this Nature of ours, are every 
where the ſame: Man would have every thing 
he likes, without conſidering, whether he has 
any Right to it or not; and he would do eve- 
ry thing he has a mind to do, without regard 
to the Conſequence it would be of to others; 
at the ſame time that he diſlikes every Body, 
that, acting from the ſame Principle, have in 
all their Behaviour not a ſpecial Regard to 


him. 


Hor. That is, in ſhort, Man naturally will 
not do, as he would be done by. 

Cleo. That's true; and for this there is ano- 
ther Reaſon in his Nature: All Men are par- 
tial in their Judgments, when they compare 
themſelves to others; no two Equals think fo 
well of each other, as both do ot themſelves; 
and where all Men have an equal Right to 
judge, there needs no greater Cauſe of Quar- 
re, than a Preſent amongſt them with an In- 
ſcription of detur digniori. Man in his Anger 

behaves 
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behaves himſelf in the ſame manner as other 
Animals; diſturbing, in the Purſuit of Sell. 
preſervation, thoſe they are angry with; and 
all of them endeavour, according as the degree 
of their Paſſion is, either to . or cauſe 
Pain and Diſpleaſure to their Adverſaries. 
That theſe Obſtacles to Society are the Faults, 
or rather Properties of our Nature, we may 
know by this, that all Regulations and Pro- 
hibitions, that have been contriv'd for the 
temporal Happineſs of Mankind, are made 
exactly to tally with them, and to obviate 
thoſe Complaints, which I faid were every 
where made againſt Mankind. The princt- 
pal Laws of all Countries have the ſame Ten- 
dency; and there is not one, that does not 
point at ſome Frailty, Defect, or Unfitneſs for 
Society, that Men are naturally ſubject to; but 
all of them are plainly delign'd as ſo many 
Remedies, to cure and diſappoint that narural 
Inſtinct of Sovereignty, which teaches Man 
10 look upon every thing as centring in him- 
ſelf, and prompts him to put in a Claim to 
every thing, he can lay his Hands on. This 
Tendency and Deſign ro mend our Nature tor 
the temporal Good of Society, is no where 
more viſible, than in that compendious as 
well as complete Body of Laws, that was gi- 
ven by God himſelf. The 1;raelttes, whiilt 
they were Slaves in Agyßt, were govei nd by 
the Laws of their Maſters; and as they were 
many degrees remov'd from the loweſt Sa- 
vages, 
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yages, ſo they were yet far from being a civi- 
liz'd Nation. It is reaſonable to think, that, 
before they receiv d the Law of God, they had 
Regulations and Agreements already eſta- 
bliſh'd, which the Ten Commandments did 
not aboliſh; and that they muſt have had No- 


tions of Right and Wrong, and Contracts a- 


mong them againſt open Violence, and the In- 
vaſion of Property, is demonſtrable, 

Hor. How 1s that demonſtrable? 

Cleo. From the Decalogue itſelf: All wiſe 
Laws are adapted to the People that are to o- 
bey them. From the ninth Commandment, 
for Example, it is evident, that a Man's own 
Teſtimony was not ſufficient to be believ'd in 
his own Affair, and that no Body was allow'd 
to be a Judge in his own Cale. 

Hor. It only forbids us to bear falſe Witneſs 
gainſt our Neighbour, 

Cleo. That's true; and therefore the whole 
Tenor and Deſign of this Commandment pre- 
ſuppoſes, and muſt imply what I ſay. But 
the Prohibitions of Stealing, Adultery, and 
coveting any thing that belong'd to their 
Neighbours, are ſtill more plainly intimating 
the ſame; and ſeem to be Additions and A- 
mendments, to ſupply the Defects of ſome 
known Regulations and Contracts, that had 
been agreed upon before. If in this View we 
behold the three Commandments laſt hinted 
at, we ſhall find them to be ſtrong Evidences, 
ot only of that Inſtinct of Sovereignty with- 


11 


Evil, and lays open the real Source of the 
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in us, which at other times I have called 3 
domineering Spirit, and a Principle of Selfiſh. 
neſs; bur likewiſe of the Difficulty there is to 
deſtroy, eradicate and pull it out of the Heart MM} 
of Man: For from the eighth Commandment: M7 
it appears, that, tho' we debar ourſelves from WM; 
taking the Things of our Neighbour by Wii 
Force, yet there is Danger that this Inſtinqt Ml; 
will prompt us to get them unknown to him MW 
in a clandeſtine Manner, and deceive us with MW, 
the Inſinuations of an oportet habere. From Wn 
the foregoing Precept, it is likewiſe manifeſt 
that tho' we agree not to take away, and rob 
a Man of the Woman that is his own, it is 
yet to be fear'd, that if we like her, this in- 
nate Principle, that bids us gratify every Ap- 
petite, will adviſe us to make uſe of her, as 
if ſhe was our own; tho' our Neighbour is at 
the Charge of maintaining her, and all the 
Children ſhe brings forth. The laſt more 
eſpecially is very ample in confirming my Af- 
ſertion. It ſtrikes directly at the Root of the 


Miſchiefs that are apprehended in the ſeventh 
and the eighth Commandment: For without 
firſt actually treſpaſſing againſt this, no Man 
is in Danger of breaking either of the former, 
This tenth Commandment moreover inf 
nuates very plainly; in the firſt place, that chis 
Inſtin& of ours is of great Power, and a Frail- 
ty hardly to be cured; in the Second, that 
there is nothing, which our Neighbour ca 
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be poſſeſs d of; but, neglecting the Conſide- 
ation of Juſtice and Property, we may have a 
Deſire after it; for which Reaſon it abſolute- 
ly forbids us to covet any thing that is His: 
The Divine Wiſdom well knowing the Strength 
of this ſelfiſh Principle, which obliges us con- 
inually ro aſſume every thing to ourſelves; 
ind that, when once a Man heartily covers a 
ming, this Inſtinct, this Principle, will over- 
ule and perſuade him to leave no Stone un- 
turn'd, to compaſs his Deſires. | 
Hor. According to your way of expound- 
ng the Commandments, and making them 
ally ſo exactly with the Frailties of our Na- 
wre, it ſhould follow from the Ninth, that 
|| Men are born with a ſtrong Appetite to 
ſorſwear themſelves; which I never heard be- 
ore, 
Cleo. Nor I neither; and I confeſs, that the 
Rebuke there is, in this ſmart Turn of yours, 
very plauſible; but the Cenſure, how ſpe- 
ous ſoever it may appear, is unjuſt; and you 
all not find the Conſequence you hint at, if 
ou will be pleas'd to diſtinguiſh between the 
atural Appetites themſelves, and the various 
times which they make us commit, rather 
nan not be obey'd: For tho' we are born with 
e immediate Apperite to forſwear ourſelves, 
et we are born with more than one, that, if 
-Wever check'd, may in time oblige us to for- 
near ourſelves, or do worſe, if it be poſſible, 
d they cannot be gratify'd without it; and 
the 
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the Commandment you mention, plainly im- 
plies, that by Nature we are fo unreaſonably 
attach'd to our Intereſt, on all Emergencies, 
that it is poſſible for a Man to be fway'd by 
it, not only to the vifible Detriment of otherꝭ 
as is manifeſt from the Seventh and the Eighth, 
but even, tho it ſhould be againſt his own 
Conſcience: For no Body did ever knowing. 
ly bear falſe Witneſs againſt his Neighbour, 
but he did it for ſome End or other; this End, 
whatever it is, I call his Intereſt. The Lay 
which forbids Murder, had already demon- 
ſtrated to us, how immenſely we undervalue 
every thing, when it comes in Competition 
with ourſelves; for, tho' our greateſt Dread je 
be Deſtruction, and we know no other Cala. p! 
mity, equal to the Diſſolution of our Being nc 
yet ſuch unequitable Judges this Inſtin& of n 
vercignty is able to make us, that rather than to 
not have our Will, which we count our Hap- 
pineſs, we chooſe to inflict this Calamity on 
others, and bring total Ruin on ſuch, as we 
think to be Obſtacles to the Gratification o 
our Appetites; and this Men do, not only fo 
 Hindrances that are preſent, or apprehended 
as to come, but likewiſe for former Offence 
and Things that are paſt Redrefs. | 

Hor. By what you ſaid laſt, you mean Re 
venge, I ſuppoſe. 

Cleo. I do fo; and the Inſtin& of Sovereign 
ty, which I aſſert to be in human Nature,! 
in nothing ſo glaringly conſpicuous as it uy 
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this Paſſion, which no mere Man was ever 
porn without, and which even the moſt Civi- 
lz d, as well as the moſt Learned, are ſeldom 
able to conquer: For whoever pretends to 
revenge himſelf, muſt claim a Right to a Ju- 
dicature within, and an Authority to puniſh: 
Which, being deſtructive to the mutual Peace 
of all Multitudes, are for that Reaſon the firſt 
things, that in every civil Society are ſnatch'd 
away out of every Man's Hands, as dangerous 
Tools, and veſted in the governing part, the 
Supreme Power only. 

Hor. This Remark on Revenge has con- 
vinced me more, than any thing you have ſaid 
jet, that there is ſome ſuch thing as a Princi- 


le of Sovereignty in our Nature; but I can- 


not conceive yet, why the V ices of private, I 
mean particular, Perſons ſhould be thought 
to belong to the whole Species. 
Cleo. Becaule every body is liable to fall in- 
tothe Vices, that are peculiar to his Species; 
and it is with them, as it is with Diſtempers 
among Creatures of difterent Kinds: There 
we many Ailments that Horſes are ſubject to, 
which are not incident to Cows. There is no 
Vice, but whoever commits it, had within 
him, before he was guilty of it, a Tendenc 
towards it, a latent Cauſe that diſpoſed him 
o it: Therefore all Lawgivers have two main 
Points to conſider, at ſetting out; firſt, what 


1 mings will procure Happineſs to the Society 


under their Care; ſecondly, what Paſſions 
S 2 and 
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and Properties there are in Man's Nature 
that may either promote or obſtru this Hap- 
pineſs. It is Prudence to watch your Fiſh. 
Ponds againſt the Inſults of Hearns and Bir. 
terns; but the ſame Precaution would be ri. W i 
diculous againſt Turkies and Peacocks, or any W 0 
other Creatures, that neither love F iſh, nor 0 
are able to catch them. A : 
Her. What Frailty or Defect is it in our 
Nature that the two firſt Commandments 
have a Regard to, or as you call it tally with? 
Cleo. Our natural Blindneſs and Ignorance! 
of the true Deity : For tho' we all come into 
the World with an Inſtinct toward Religion, 


that manifeſts it ſelf before we come to Mal A 
turity; yet the Fear of an inviſible Cauſe, off a 
inviſible Cauſes, which all Men are born with W h: 
is not more univerſal, than the UncertainryW th 
which all untaught Men fluctuate in, as to the ch 
Nature and Properties of that Cauſe, or thoſa 
Cauſes: There can be no greater Proof of lv 
this — | un 
Hor. I want none; the Hiſtory of all Age 
is a ſufficient Witneſs. tio 
Cleo. Give me Leave: There can, I ſay, b th: 
no greater Proof of this, than the ſecond il 
Commandment, which palpably points at ali. 
the Abſurdities and Abominations, which th Mc 
ill-guided Fear of an inviſible Cauſe had al ben 
ready made, and would ſtill continue to mak] me 
Men commit ; and in doing this, I can hard "8 
0 


ly think, that any thing but Divine Wiſdom 
could} 
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could in ſo few Words have comprehended 
the vaſt Extent and Sum total of human Ex- 
travagancies, as it is done in that Command- 
ment: For there is nothing ſo high or remote 
in the Firmament, nor ſo low, or abject up- 
on Earth ; but ſome Men have worſhip'd it, 
or made it one way or other the Object of 
their Superſtition. 


Hor. ——— Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hac: illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus 
Thin. 


Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci. 


A holy Monkey! I own it is a Reproach to 
our Species, that ever any part of it ſhould 
have adored ſuch a Creature as a God. But 
that is the Tip-top of Folly, that can be 
charged on Superſtition, 

Cleo. I don't think ſo; a Monkey is ſtill a 
lring Creature, and conſequently ſomewhat 
ſuperior to things inanimate. 

Hor. I ſhould have thought Men's Adora- 
tion of the Sun or Moon infinitely leſs abſurd, 
than to have ſeen them fall down before ſo 
ile, fo ridiculous an Animal. 
= Clo. Thoſe who have adored the Sun and 
Moon never queſtion'd, but they were intelli- 


al gent as well as glorious Beings, But when I 


nentioned the Word inanimate, I was think- 
ng on what the ſame Poet you quoted Cid, 
Jef the Veneration, Men paid to Leeks and 
| 713 Onions, 


— 
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Onions, Deities they raiſed in their own Gar. 


dens, 


Porrum & cepe nefas violare, & franger, 


morſu : 
O ſanctas Genteis, quibus hac naſcuntur in 
 bortis | 
Ni u mt na J — — —— — 


But this is nothing to what has been done in 


America, fourteen hundred Vears after the 
time of Fuvenal. If the portentous Worſhip 
of the Mexicans had been known in his Days, 
he would not have thought it worth his 
while to take notice of the A:gyptians. I 


have often admired at the uncommon Paing | 


thoſe poor People muſt have taken, to expreſß 
the frightful and ſhocking as well as bizarre 
and unutterable Notions they entertain'd of 
the ſuperlative Malice, and helliſh implacable 
Nature of their Vitgliputzli, to whom they 
ſacrific'd the Hearts of Men, cut out vhilſt 


they were alive. The monſtrous Figure and 


labour'd Deformity of that abominable Ido], 
are a lively Repreſentation of the direful I- 
deas thoſe Wretches framed to themſelves of 
an inviſible over-ruling Power; and plainly 
ſhew us, how horrid and execrable they 
thought it to be, at the ſame time, that they 
paid it the higheſt Adoration; and at the Ex- 
pence of human Blood endeavour'd, with Fear 
and Trembling, if not to appeaſe the Wrath 


and 
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and Rage of it, at leaſt to avert in ſome mea- 
ſure the manifold Miſchiefs, they apprehend- 
ed from it. 

Hor. Nothing, I muſt own, can render de- 
caiming againſt Idolatry more ſeaſonable than 
Reflexion upon the fecond Commandment: 
But as what you have been ſaying, required no 

reat Attention, I have been thinking of ſome- 

thing elſe. Thinking on the Purport of the third 
Commandment furniſhes me with an Objec- 
tion, and I think a ſtrong one, to what you 
have affirm'd about all Laws in general, and 
the Decalogue in particular. You know, I 
urged, that it was wrong to aſcribe the Faulrs 
of bad Men to human Nature in general. 

Cleo, I do; and thought I had anſwered 


Hor. Let me try only once more. Which 
of the two pray do you think, prophane Swear- 
ing to proceed from, a Frailty in our Nature, 
can ill Cuſtom generally contracted by keep- 
ing of bad Company ? 

Cleo. Certainly the latter, 

Hor. Then it is evident to me, that this 
Law is levell'd at the bad Men only, that are 

ity of the Vice forbid in it; and not any 
Frailey, belonging to human Nature in ge- 
teral, 

Cleo. I believe, you miſtake the Deſign of 
this Law; and am of Opinion, that it has a 
much higher Aim than you teem to 1magine, 
You remember my ſaying, that Reverence to 

7 Au- 
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n .* 9 | 
Authority was neceſſary, to make human Cre... | 


tures governable. | 
Hor. Very well; and that Reverence was 
a Compound of Fear, Love and Eſteem, 
Cleo. Now let us take a View of what is 


done in the Decalogue: In the ſhort Pream- 
ble to it, expreſly made that the 1/raelites | 
ſhould know who it was that ſpoke to them, 
God manifeſts himſelf to thoſe, whom he had | 


choſen for his People by a moſt remarkable 
Inſtance of his own great Power, and their 
ſtrong Obligation to him, in a Fact, that none 
of them could be ignorant of There is a 
Plainneſs and Grandeur withal in this Sen- 
tence, than which nothing can be more truly 


ſublime or majeſtick; and I defy the learned | 


World, to ſhew me another as comprehenſive, 
and of equal Weight and Dignity, that fo ful- 
ly executes its Purpoſe, and anſwers its Deſign, 
with the ſame Simplicity of Words. In that 
Part of the ſecond Commandment, which con- 
tains the Morives and Inducements, why Men 
ſhould obey the Divine Laws, are ſet forth in 
the moſt emphatical manner; Firſt, Gods 
Wrath on thoſe that hate him, and the Con- 
| tinuance of it on their Poſterity ; Secondly, 
the wide Extent of -his Mercy to thoſe, who 
love him and keep his Commandments. It 
we duely conſider theſe Paſſages, we ſhall find, 
that Fear as well as Love, and the higheſt E- 
ſteem, are plainly and diſtinctly inculcated in 
them ; and that the beſt Method is made utc 
| 0: 
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of there, to inſpire Men with a deep Senſe of 
the three Ingredients, that make up the Com- 
pound of Reverence. The Reaſon is plain: If 
People were to be govern'd by that Body of 
Laws, nothing was more neceſſary to enforce 
their Obedience to them, than their awful Re- 
card and utmoſt Veneration to Him, at whoſe 
Command they were to keep them, and to 
whom they were accountable for the breaking 
of them. 

Hor. What Anſwer is all this to my Objec- 
tion? 

Cleo. Have a Moment's Patience; I am com- 
ing to it. Mankind are naturally fickle, and 
delight in Change and Variety; they ſeldom 
retain long the ſame Impreſſion of things 
they receiv'd at firſt, when they were new to 
them; and they are apt to undervalue, if not 
deſpiſe, the beſt, when they grow common. I 
am of Opinion, that the third Commandment 
points at this Frailty, this want of Steadineſs 
n our Nature; the ill Conſequences af which, 
in our Duty to the Creator, could not be bet- 
ter prevented than by a ſtrict Obſervance of 
this Law, in never making uſe of his Name; 
but in the moſt ſolemn Manner on neceſſar 
Occaſions, and in Matters of high Impor- 
tance, As in the foregoing part of the Deca- 
logue, Care had been already taken by the 
ſtrongeſt Motives to create and attract Reve- 
tence, ſo nothing could be more wiſely adapt- 
cd to ſtrengthen, and make it everlaſting, than 


8 the 
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the Contents of this Law: For as too much 
Familiarity breeds Contempt, ſo our higheſt 
Regard due, to what is molt Sacred, cannot 
be kept up better than by a quite contrary Prac. 
tice, 

Hor. I am anſwer'd, 

Cleo. What Weight Reverence is thought 
to be of to procure Obedience, we may learn 
from the ſame Body of Laws in another Com- 
mandment. Children have no Opportunity of 
Learning their Duty, but from their Parent, 
and thoſe who act by their Authority or in 
their Stead: Therefore it was requiſite, that 
Men ſhould not only ſtand in great Dread of 
the Law of God, but likewiſe have great Re- 


verence for thoſe, who firſt inculcated it, and | 


communicated to them, that this was the Law 
of God. 

Hor. But you ſaid, that the Reverence of 
Children to Parents was a natural Conſe- 
quence of what the firſt experiene'd from the 
latter. | 

Cleo. You think there was no Occaſion for 
this Law, if Man would do what is com- 
manded in it, of his own Accord: But I de- 
fire, you would conſider, that tho' the Reve- 
rence of Children to Parents is a natural Con- 
ſequence, partly of the Benefits and Chaſtiſe- 
ments they receive from them, and partly of 
the great Opinion they form of the ſuperior 
Capacity they obſerve in them; Experience 
teaches us, that this Reverence may be ny 

ruled 
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ruled by ſtronger Paſſions; and therefore, it 
being of the higheſt Moment to all Govern- 
ment, and Sociableneſs itſelf, God thought fit 
o fortify and ſtrengthen it in us, by a particu- 
lx Command of his own; and moreover to 
encourage it, by the Promiſe of a Reward for 
the keeping of it. It is our Parents, that firſt 
cure us of our natural Wildneſs, and break in 
us the Spirit of Independency, we are all born 
with: It is to them we owe the firſt Rudi- 
ments of our Submiſſion; and to the Honour 
ind Deference, which Children pay to Pa- 
rents, all Societies are oblig'd for the Princi- 
ple of human Obedience. The Inſtinct of So- 
rereignty in our Nature, and the Way ward- 


ves of Infants, which is the Conſequence of 


it, diſcover themſelves with the leaſt glim- 
mering of our Underſtanding, and before: Chil- 
dren that have been moſt neglected, and the 
kaſt taught, are always the moſt ſtubborn 
ind obſtinate; and none are more unruly, and 
fonder of following their own Will, than 
thoſe that are leaſt capable of governing 
themſelves. 

Hor. Then this Commandment you think 
not obligatory, when we come to Years of 
Maturity. 

Cleo. Far from it: for though the Benefit 
politically intended by this Law, be chiefly re- 
teiv'd by us, whilſt we are under Age and 
be Tuition of Parents; yet for that very Rea- 
on ought the Duty, commanded in it, never 

: | 10 
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tempt of Religion: and therefore to procurean 
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to ceaſe. We are fond of imitating our gu- 


periors from our Cradle, and whilſt this Ho- 


nour and Reverence to Parents continue to he 
aid by their Children, when they are grow M « 
Men and Women, and act for themſelves, ( 
the Example is of ſingular uſe to all Minor, WW v 
in teaching them their Duty, and not to re-. 
fuſe what they ſee others, that are older and 
wiſer, comply with by Choice: For by this d 
means, as their Underſtanding increaſes, this 
Duty by degrees becomes a Faſhion, which Wo 
laſt their Pride will not ſuffer them to negled, 

Hor. What you faid laſt is certainly the 4 
reaſon, that among faſhionable People, even x 
the moſt vicious and wicked do outward Ho-W n 
mage, and pay Reſpect to Parents, at leaſt 
before the World; tho' they act againſt and 
in their Hearts hate them. 

Cleo. Here is another Inſtance to convince 
us, that good Manners are not inconſiſtent 
with Wickedneſs; and that Men may be ſtrict 
Obſervers of Decorums, and take Pains to 
ſeem well-bred, and at the ſame time have no 
Regard to the Laws of God, and live in Con- 


outward Compliance with this fifth Command- 
ment, no Lecture can be of ſuch force, nor 
any Inſtruction ſo edifying to Youth, among 
the modiſh ſort of People, as the Sight of 2 
ſtrong and vigorous, as well as polite and well 
dreſs'd Man, in a Diſpute giving way and 
ſubmitting to a decrepit Parent. * 
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Hor. But do you imagine that all the Di- 
vine Laws, even thoſe that ſeem only to relate 
to God himſelf, his Power and Glory, and 
our Obedience to his Will, abſtract from any 
Conſideration of our Neighbour, had like- 
wiſe a Regard to the Good of Society, and the 
temporal Happineſs of his People? 

Cleo. There is no doubt of that; witneſs 
the keeping of the Sabbath. 

Hor. We have ſeen that very handſomly 


proved in one of the Spectators. 


Cleo. But the Uſefulneſs of it in human 
Affairs, is of far greater Moment, than that 
which the Author of that Paper chiefly takes 
notice of, Of all the Difficulties, that Man- 
kind have labour'd under in completing So- 
ciety, nothing has been more puzling or per- 
plex ing than the Diviſion of Time. Our an- 
nal Courſe round the Sun, not anſwering ex- 
atly any Number of complete Days or Hours, 
has been the Occaſion of immenſe Study and 
Labour; and nothing has more rack'd the 
Brain of Man, than the adjuſting the Year, 
to prevent the Confuſion of Seaſons: but even 
when the Year was divided into Lunar Months, 
the Computation of Time muſt have been 
impracticable among the common Beople : 


To remember twenty nine, or thirty Days, 
where Feaſts are irregular, and all other Days 
ſhew alike, muſt have been a great Burden to 
the Memory, and cauſed a continual Confu- 
ton among the ignorant; whereas a ſhort TY 
rio 
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riod ſoon returning is eaſily remembred, and 
one fix d Day in ſeven; ſo remarkably diſtin. 
guiſh'd from the reſt, muſt rub up the Me. 
mory of the moſt unthinking. 
Hor. I believe that the Sabbath is a confi. 
derable Help in the Computation of Time, 
and of greater uſe in human Affairs, than 
can be eafily imagin'd by thoſe, who never 
knew the Want of it. | 

Cleo. But what is moſt remarkable in this 
fourth Commandment, is God's revealing him- 
ſelf to his People, and acquainting an infant 
Nation with a Truth, which the reſt of the 
World remain'd ignorant of for many Ages 
Men were ſoon made ſenfible of the Sun's 


Power, obſerved every Meteor in the Sky, and } 


ſuſpected the Influence of the Moon and o- 
ther Stars: but it was a long time, and Man 
was far advanced in ſublime Notions, before 
the Lightof Naturecould raiſe mortal Thought 
to the Contemplation of an infinite Being, that 
is the Author of the whole. 

Hor. You have deſcanted on this ſuffici- 


ently, when you ſpoke of Moſes : Pray let us 


proceed to the further Eſtabliſhment of Socie- 
ty. lam ſatisfied that the third Step towards 
it is the Invention of Letters; that without 
them ho Laws can be long effectual, and that 
the principal Laws of all Countries are Re- 
medies againſt human Frailties; I mean, that 
they are defign'd as Antidotes, to prevent the 


il Conſequences of ſome Properties, * 
rable 
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table from our Nature; which yet in them- 
ſelves, without Management or Reſtraint, are 
obſtructive and pernicious to Society: I am 
rſuaded likewiſe, that theſe Frailties are 
palpably pointed at in the Decalogue; that 
it was wrote with great Wiſdom, and that 
chere is not one Commandment in it, that 
bas not a regard to the temporal Good of So- 
ciety, as well as Matters of higher moment. 
Cleo. Theſe are the Things, indeed, that I 
have endeavour'd to prove; and now all the 
great Difficulties and chief Obſtructions, that 
can hinder a Multitude from being form'd in- 
to a Body Politick, are removed: When once 
Men come to be govern'd by written Laws, all 
the reſt comes on apace. Now Property, and 
dafety of Life and Limb, may be ſecured: 
This naturally will forward the Love of Peace, 
and make it ſpread. No Number of Men, 
when once they enjoy Quiet, and no Man 
needs to fear his Neighbour, will be long 
without learning to divide and ſubdivide their 
j- W Labour, 
us W Hor. I don't underſtand you. 
le- Cleo. Man, as I have hinted before, natu- 
ds ally loves to imitate what he ſees others do, 
which is the reaſon that ſavage People all do 
the ſame thing: This hinders them from me- 
liorating their Condition, though they are al- 
ways wiſhing for it: But if one will wholly 
apply himſelf to the making of Bows and 
a- Arrows, whilſt another provides Food, a 


ble thir d 
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made of, are chiefly owing to the Diviſion 


evident, that they could have had none at all 
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third builds Huts, a fourth makes Garment, 
and a fifth Utenſils, they not only become uſe- 
ful to one another, but the Callings and Em- 
ployments themſelves will in the ſame Num- 
ber of Vears receive much greater Improve- 
ments, than if all had been promiſcuouſly 
follow d by every one of the Five. 

Hor. I believe you are perfectly right there; 
and the truth of what you ſay is in nothing 
ſo conſpicuous, as it is in Watch- making, which 
is come to a higher degree of Perfection, than 
it would have been arrived at yet, if the whole 
had always remain'd the Employment of one 
Perſon; and I am perſuaded, that even'the 
Plenty we have of Clocks and Watches, az 
well as the Exactneſs and Beauty they may be 


that has been made of that Art into many 
Branches. | 
Cleo. The uſe of Letters muſt likewiſe very 
much improve Speech it ſelf, which before 
that time cannot but be very barren and pre- 
carious. e 10 
For. I am glad to hear you mention Speech 
again: I would not interrupt you, when you 
named it once before: Pray what Language 
did * wild Couple ſpeak, when firſt they 
met? 11 STE 
Cleo. From what I have faid already it is 


atleaſt, that is my Opinion. 


Hor. 
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Hor. Then wild People muſt have an In- 
inet to underſtand one another, which they 
ple when they are civiliz'd. : 

Cleo. I am perſuaded, that Nature has made 
Animals of the ſame kind, in their mutual 
commerce, intelligible to one another, as far 
;is requiſite for the Preſervation of them- 
Ives and their Species: And as to my wild 


: ouple, as you call them, I believe there 
h vuld be a very good Underſtanding, before 
ray Sounds paſt between them. It is not 
e schout ſome Difficulty, that a Man born in 
e Whicicry can form an Idea of ſuch Savages, 


Ind their Condition; and unleſs he has uſed 
imſelf ro abſtract thinking, he can hardly 
repreſent to nin elf ſuch a State of Simpli- 
ly; in which Man can have fo few Deſires, 
nd no Appetites roving beyond the imme- 
late Call of untaught Nature: To me it 
kems very plain, that ſuch a Couple 
duld not only be deſtitute of Language 
ut likewiſe never find out or imagine, 
at they ſtood in need of any; or that the 
nt of it was any real Inconvenience to 


Km, 

Her. Why do you think ſo? 

Cleo. Becauſe it is impoſſible, that any 
reature ſhould know the Want of what it 
an have no Idea of: I believe moreover, that 
Savages, after they are grown Men and 
Women, ſhould hear others ſpeak, be made 
quainted with the Ulcfi.laeſs of Speech, 
— - and 
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and conſequently become ſenſible of the wane 
of it in themſelves, their Inclination to lear 
it would be as inconſiderable as their, Caps. 
city; and if they ſhould attempt it, the 
would find it an immenſe labour, a thing nat 
to be ſurmounted; becauſe the Suppleneſs and 
Flexibility in the Organs of. Speech, that Chil 
dren are endued with, and which J haye gf 
ten hinted at, would be loſt in them; and 
they might learn to play maſterly upon thy 
Violin, or any other the molt difficult muſic; 
Inſtrument, before they could make any tole 
rable Proficiency in ſpeaking. 
Hor. Brutes make ſeveral diſtinct Soundst, 
expreſs different Paſſions by: As for Example 
Anguiſh, and great Danger, Dogs of all ton 
expreſs with another Noiſe than they do Rag 
and Anger; and the whole Species expre 
Grief by howling. | 
Cleo. This is no Argument to make us bei 
lieve, that Nature has endued Man, wit 
Speech: There are innumerable other Pri 
leges and Inſtincts which ſome Brutes enjoy 

and Men are deſtitute of: Chickens run avout 
as ſoon as they are hatch'd ; and moſt Quai 
drupedes can walk witheut help, as ſoon a 
they are brought forth. If ever Languagh 
came by Inſtinct, che People that ſpoke il 
muſt have known every individual Word li 
it; and a Man in the wild State of Naturiiff 
would have no occaſion for a thouſandth pa 
of the moſt barren Language that cver Res 
_ . ns & es — 8 ame 
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Name. When a Man's Knowledge is confin'd 
vithin a narrow Compaſs, and he has nothing 
Jo obey, but the maps DiQates of Nature, 
he Want of Speech is eafily ſupply'd by 
umb Signs; and it is more natural to untaught 
Men to Expreſs themſelves by Geſtures, than 
y Sounds; but we are all born with a Capa- 
y of making ourſelves underſtood, beyond 
ther Animals, without Speech: To expreſs 
Grief, Joy, Love, Wonder and Fear, there 
lire certain Tokens, that are common to the 
mole Species. Who doubts that the crying 
if Children was given them by Nature, to 
all Affiſtance and raiſe Pity, which latter it 
tho unaccountably beyond any other 
ound? | : | | 
Hr. In Mothers and Nurſes, you mean? 
Cleo. I mean in the generality of human 
features. Will you allow me, that warlike 
luck generally rouſes and ſupports the Spi- 
5 and keeps them from ſinking ? 
Hor. I believe I muſt. 
Cle. Then I'll engage, that the crying (I 
tran the Vagitus) of helpleſs Infants will ſtir 
þ Compaſſion in the generality of our Spe- 
Wes, that are within "the hearing of it, with 
ch greater Certainty than Drums and 
'W'umpers will diſſipate and chaſe away Fear, 
W (hole they are applied td. Weeping, laugh- 
u ſmiling, frowning, ſighing, exclaiming, 
e ſpoke of before. How univerſal, as well 
| copious, is the Language of the Eyes, by 
L 2 the 


ame 
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the help of which the remoteſt Nations uns 
derſtand one another at firſt Sight, taught oH 
untaught, in the weightieſt temporal Concer 
that belongs to the Species? and in that Lanls 
guage our wild Couple would at their fire: 
meeting intelligibly ſay more to one anothe i 
without guile, than any civiliz'd Pair would il 
dare to name without bluſhing. * 
Hor. A Man without doubt may be as im n 
pudent with his Eyes, as lie can be with bil bi 
Tongue. * 
Cleo. All ſuch Looks therefore, and ſeveralllor 
Motions, that are natural, are carefully avoidWik 
ed among polite People, upon no other Ach 
count, than that they are too fignificant : Wat 
is for the ſame Reaſon that ſtretching ourſelveſſie 
before others, whilſt we are yawning, is ali: 
abſolute Breach of good Manners ; eſpecially 
in mix'd Company of both Sexes. As it ii 
indecent to diſplay any of theſe Tokens, o i 
is unfaſhionable to take notice of, or ſeem td 
underſtand, them: This Diſuſe and Neglecto 
them is the Cauſe, that whenever they happeij 
to be made either through Ignorance or wil 
ful Rudeneſs, many of them are loſt an( 
really not underſtood, by the beau monde 
that would be very plain to Savages withouf 
Language, who could have no other Mean 
of converting than by Signs and Motions. 
Hor. But if the old Stock would never et 
ther be able or willing to acquire Speech, | 


is impoſſible they could teach it their Chil 


dren 
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ien: Then which way could any Language 
MY cer come into the World from two Savages? 
n - Cleo. By flow degrees, as all other Arts and 
al 


venees have done, and length of time; Agri- 
alture, Phyſick, Aſtronomy, Architecture, 
el painting, Sc. From what we ſee in Children 
d iat are backward with their Tongues, we 

ure reaſon to think, that a wild Pair would 
nuke themſelves intelligible to each other by 
if lens and Geſtures, before they would attempt 

by Sounds: But when they lived together 
tal ler many Years, it is very probable, that for 
i4Mite Things they were molt converſant with 
\ cWibey would find out Sounds, to ſtir up in each 
Water the Ideas of ſuch Things, when they 
ere out of ſight; theſe Sounds they would 
Wommunicate to their young ones; and the 
Junger they lived together the greater Variety 
Ji Sounds they would invent, as well for 
ions as the Things themſelves: They 
Would find that the Volubility of Tongue, 
nd Flexibility of Voice, were much greater 
W' cheir young ones, than they could remem- 
r it ever to have been in themſelves: It is 
Wupoſſible, but ſome of theſe young ones 
ould, either by Accident or Deſign, make 
Ile of this fuperior Aptitude of the Organs at 
time or other; which every Generation 
would ſtill improve upon; and this muſt have 
en the Origin of all Languages, and Speech 
elf, that were not taught by Inſpiration, 

believe moreover, that after Language (I 
| & I mean 


— 
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mean ſuch as is of human Invention) wa, 
come to a great degree of Perfection, andf 
even when People had diſtin&t Words for ed 
very Action in Life, as well as every Thing 
they meddled or convers d with, Signs and, 
Geſtures ſtill continued to be made for a gread 
while, to accompany Speech; becauſe boch 
are intended for the ſame Purpoſe. 
Hor. The Deſign of Speech is to make oui 
Thoughts known to others. 
Cleo. I don't think ſo. * 
Hor. What! Don't Men ſpeak to be under HM 
Cleo. In one Senſe they do; but there is; 
double Meaning in thoſe Words, which I be 
lieve you did not intend: If by Man's [peaking 
to be ungder/icod you mean, that when Melly 

ſpeak, they deßre that the Purport of the 
Sounds they utter ſhould be known and ar 
prehended by others, I anſwer in the Affi 
mative: But if you mean by it, that Me 
ſpeak, in order that their Thoughts may be 
known, and their Sentiments laid open and, 
ſeen through by others, which likewiſe ma 
be meant. by ſpeaking to be under/ioad, I an 
ſwer in the Negative. The firſt Sign off 
Sound that ever Man made, born of a Wo 
man, was made in Behalf, and intended foi 
the uſe of him who made it; and I am e.; 
Opinion, that the firſt Deſign of Speech wa 
to. perſuade. others, either to give Credit to 
what the ſpeaking Perſon would bee ben 8 
Fe ww believe; 
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Milieve; or elſe to act or ſuffer ſuch Things, 
I; he would compel them to act or ſuffer, if 
bey were intirely in his Power. 

= Hor. Speech is likewiſe made uſe of to 
each, adviſe, and inform others for their Be- 
Neft, as well as to perſuade them in our own 
WMrhalf. 6 
W Clo. And fo by the help of it Men may 
W:ccuſe themſelves and own their Crimes; but 
o Body would have invented Speech for 
hoſe Purpoſes; I ſpeak of the Deſign, the firſt 
Wotive and Intention that put Man upon 
faking. We fee in Children that the firſt 
tings they endeavour to expreſs with Words 
Wi their Wants and their Will; and their 

eech is but a Confirmation of what they 
ed, deny'd, or affirm'd, by Signs before. 

JW Hor. But why do you imagine that People 
mould continue to make uſe of Signs and 
tures, after they could ſufficiently expreſs 
emſelves in Words? 
Cleo, Becauſe Signs confirm Words, as 
uch as Words do Signs; and we ſee, even 
polite People, that when they are very ea- 
fr they can hardly forbear making uſe of 
h. When an Infant, in broken imperfect 
dberiſh, calls for a Cake or a her Boy: 
NA at the ſame time points at and reaches af- 

it, this double Endeavour makes a ſtronger 
Wpreffion upon us, than if the Child had ei- 
er ſpoke its Wants in plain Words, without 
ing any Signs, or elſe look'd at and reach'd 
_ 2 4 after 


thing was more offenſive to me, when I was 
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after the thing wanted, without attempting u 
ſpeak. Speech and Action aſſiſt and corrobc 
rate one another, and Experience teaches u 
that they move us much more, and are mo 
perſuaſive jointly than ſeparately; vis unit 
Fortior; and when an Infant makes uſe of both 
he acts from the ſame Principle, that an Ora 
tor does, when he joins proper Geſtures to: 
elaborate Declamatian. 5544 
Hor. From what you have. ſaid, it ſhould 
ſeem that Action is not only more natural, bu 
| likewiſe more ancient than Speech it ſelf 
which before I ſhould have thought a Pa 
dox. ONT ee eee PPT TT 
Cleo. Yet it is true; and you ſhall alway 
find, that the moiſt forward, volatile, and'fic4 
| 'y Tempers make more uſe of Geſtures, whe 
they ſpeak, than others that are more patieniſ 
and ſedate. | A 


_ Hor. It is a very diverting Scene to ſee boy 
this is overdone among the French, and: ſtill 
more among the Portugueſe : I have often 
been amazed to ſee, what Diſtortions of Face 
and Body, as well as other, ſtrange Geſticula 
tions with Hands and Feer, ſome of them wil 
make in their ordinary Diſcourſes ;:, But no- 
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abroad, than the Loudneſs and Violence whic 
moſt Foreigners ſpeak with, even among; Per- 
ſons of Quality, when a Diſpute ariſes, or an 
thing is to be debated: , Before I was uſed to 
it, it put me always upon; my Guard; * 

F * 10 
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4d not queſtion but they were angry; and 1 
often recollected what had been ſaid, in order 
to conſider, whether it was not ſomething I 
ought to have reſented. : $5 

Oleo. The natural Ambition and ſtrong De- 
fire: Men have to triumph over, as well as 
perſuade others, are the Occaſion of all this, 
Heightening and lowering the Voice, at pro- 
per Seaſons, is a bewitching Engine to capti- 
vate mean Underſtandings; and Loudneſs is 
an Aſſiſtant to Speech, as well as Action is: 
Uncorrectneſs, falſe Grammar, and even want 
.ofi Senſe, are often happily drown'd in Noiſe 
and grear Buſtle; and many an Argument has 
deen convincing, that had all its Force from the 


c--Vehemence it was made with: The Weak- 


"neſs of the Language it ſelf may be palliative- 
ly cured by ſtrength of Elocution. | 
Hor. IJ am glad that ſpeaking low is the 
Faſhion among well-bred People in England; 
for Bawling and Impetuoſity I cannot en- 
dure. 
Cleo. Vet this latter is more natural; 
and no Man ever gave in to the contrary 
Practice, the Faſhion you like, that was not 
taught it, either by Precept or Example: And 
if Men do not accuſtom themſelves to it, 
whilſt they are young, it is very difficult to 
comply with it afterwards: But it is the moſt 
loyely, as well as moſt rational Piece of good 
Manners, that human Invention has to boaſt 
pf in the Art of Flattery; for when a Man 
eh addreſſes 


| 
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addreſſes himſelf to me in a calm manner, 
without making Geſtures, or other Motions 


with Head or Body, and continues his Dif. 


courſe in the ſame ſubmiſſive Strain and 
Compoſure of Voice, withour exalting or de- 
preſſing it, he, in the firſt place, diſplays his 
own Modeſty and Humility in an agreeable 
manner; and, inthe ſecond, makes me a great 
Compliment, in the Opinion which he ſeems 


to have of me; for by ſuch a Behaviour he 


gives me the Pleaſure to imagine, that he 
thinks me not influenc'd by my Paſſions, but 


altogether ſway'd by my Reaſon: He ſeems 


to lay his Streſs on my Judgment, and there- 
fore to deſire, that I ſhould weigh and conſider 


what he fays, without being ruffled or dif- | 


turbed: No Man would do this unleſs he 
truſted intirely to my good Senſe, ind the 
Rectitude of my Underftanding. © 

Hor. I have always admired this vnaffected 


manner of ſpeaking, tho' F nevet examined fo 
deeply into the Meaning of it. 115 

Cleo. I can't help thinking, but that, next 
to the Laconich and manly Spirit, that runs 


through the Nation, we are very much be- 
holden for the Strength and Beauty of our 
Language to this Tranquillity in Diſcourſe 
which for Many Years has been in England, 
more than any where elſe, a' Cuftom peculiar 
to the beau monde, who, in all Countries, are 
the ufidoubred Refiners of Language. 


Hor, 


my 
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Hor. I thought that it was the Preachers, 
Play-wrights, Orators, and fine Writers that 
refin'd upon Language. 

Cleo. They make the beſt of what is ready 
coin'd to their Hands; but the true and only 
Mint of Words and Phraſes is the Court; and 
the polite Part of every Nation are in Poſſeſſion 
of the Jus & norma loquendi. All technick 
Words indeed, and Terms of Art, belong to 
the reſpective Artiſts and Dealers, that pri- 
marily and literally make uſe of them in their 
Buſineſs; but whatever is borrow'd from them 
for metaphorical Uſe, or from other Languages, 
living or dead, mult firſt have the Stamp of 
the, Court, and the Approbation of the 85 
monde, before it can paſs for current; and 
whatever is not uſed among them, or comes 
abroad without their Sanction, is either vul- 
gar, pedantick, or obſolete. Orators therefore, 
Hiſtorians, and all wholeſale Dealers in Words, 
are confin d to thoſe, that have been already 
well receiv d, and from that Treaſure they 
may pick and chooſe what is moſt for their 
purpoſe; but they are not allow'd to make new 
ones of their own, any more than Bankers are 
ſuffer d to coin. 

Hor. All this while I cannot comprehend 
what Advantage or Diſadvantage ſpeaking 
loud or low can be of to the Language it ſelf; 
and if what I am ſaying now was ſet down, it 
muſt be a real Conjuror that, half a Year hence, 

5 ſhould 
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ſnould be able to tell by the Writing, whether 
it had been bawl'd out or whiſper'd. 
Cleo. I am of Opinion that when People of 


Skill and Addreſs accuſtom themſelves to ſpeak | 


in the manner aforeſaid, it muſt in time have 


an Influence upon the Language, and render | 


it ſtrong and expreſſive. 
Hor. But your Reaſon ? 


Cleo. When a Man has only his Words to 
truſt to, and the Hearer is not to be affected 


by the Delivery of them otherwiſe, than if he 
was to read them himſelf, it will infallibly 
ut Men upon ſtudying not only for nervous 
houghts and Perſpicuity, but likewiſe for 
Words of great Energy, for Purity of Diction, 


Compactneſs of Stile, and Fulneſs as well as | 


Elegancy of Exprefiions. 
Hor. This ſeems to be far fetch'd, and yet 
don't know but there may be ſomething in 
Cleo. J am ſore you will think fo, when 
you contider that all Men, that do ſpeak, are 
equally deſirous and endeavouring to perſuade 
and gain the Point they labour for, whether 
they ſpeak loud or low, with Geſtures or 
without. | | 
Hor. Speech, you ſay, was invented to per- 
ſuade; I am afraid you lay too much Streſs 
upon that: It certainly is made uſe of likewiſe 
for many other Purpoſes, 
Cleo. I don't deny that. | 
For. 
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Hor. When People ſcold, call Names, nd 


pelt one another with Scurrilities, what De- 
ſign is that done with? If it be to perſuade 
others, to have a worſe Opinion of them- 
ſelves, than they are ſuppoſed to entertain, I 
believe it is ſeldom done with Succeſs. 

Cleo. Calling Names is ſhewing others, and 
ſhewing them with Pleaſure and Oftentatio”, 
the vile and wretched Opinion we have cf 
them; and Perſons that make uſe of oppro- 
brious Language are often endeavouring to 
make thoſe, whom they give it to, believe 
that they think worſe of them than they really 
do. 

Hor. Worſe than they do! Whence does 
that ever appear ? . 

Cleo. From the Behaviour and the common 
Practice of thoſe that ſcold and call Names. 
They rip up and exaggerate. not only the 
Faults and Imperfections of their Adverſary 
himſelf, but likewiſe every thing that is ridi- 
culous or contemptible in his Friends or Rela- 
tions: They will fly to, and reflect upon every 
thing, which he is but in the leaſt concern'd 
in, if any thing can poſſibly be ſaid of it that 
is reproachful; the Occupation he follows, the 
Party he ſides with, or the Country he is of. 
They repeat with Joy the Calamities and Miſ- 
fortunes that have befal'n him or his Family: 
They ſee the juſtice of Providence in them, 
and they are ſure, they are Puniſhments he has 
deſery'd, Whatever Crime he has been ſuſ- 


pected 
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pected of, they charge him with, as if it had 
been proved upon him. They call in ever 
thing to their Aſſiſtance; bare Sor niſes looſe 
Reports, and known Calumnies; and often 


upbraid him with what they themſelves ar] 


other times have own'd nor to believe. 


Hor. But how comes the Practice of Scold- 


ing and calling Names to be ſo common among 


the Vulgar all the World over? There muſt | 
be a Pleaſure in it, tho' I cannot conceive it: | 
I ask to be inform'd; what Satisfaction or | 


other Benefit is it, that Men receive of expect 
from it? What View is it done with? 
Cleo. The real Cauſe and inward Motive 


Men act from, when they uſe ill Language, or 
call Names in earneſt, is, in the firſt place, 


to give vent to their Anger, which it is trou- 
bleſome to ſtifle and conceal. Secondly, to 
vex and afflict their Enemies, with greater 
hopes of Impunity, than they could reaſonably 
entertain, if they did them any more ſubſtan- 
tial Miſchief, which the Law would revenge: 
But this never comes to be a Cuſtom, nor is 
thought of, before Language is arrived to 
great Perfection, and Society is carried to ſome 
degree of Politeneſs. 

Hor. That's merry enough, to afferr chat 
Scurrility is the Effect of Politeneſs. 

Cleo, You ſhall call it what you pleaſe, but 
in its Original it is a plain Shift to avoid Fight- 
ing, and the ill Conſequences of it; for no 


Body ever call'd another Rogue and Raſcal, 
but 
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but he would have ſtruck him, if it had been 
in his own Power, and himſelf had not been 
withheld by the Fear of ſomething or other: 
Therefore where People call Names, without 
doing further Injury, it is a ſign not only that 
they have wholſom Laws amongſt them 
againſt open Force and Violence, but likewiſe 
that they obey and ſtand in awe of them; and 
a Man begins to be a tolerable Subject, and is 
nigh halt civiliz'd, that in his Paſſion will 
— up and content himſelf with this paltry 
Equivalent; which never was done without 
great Self-denial at farſt: For otherwiſe the 
obyzous, ready, and unſtudy'd manner of 
renting and expreſſing Anger, which Nature 
teaches, is the ſame in human Creatures that 
it is in other Animals, and is done by fighting ; 
as we may obſerve in Infants of two or three 
Months old, that never yet ſaw any Body out 
of Humour: For even at that Age they'll 
ſcratch, fling, and ſtrike wich their Heads as 
„well as Arms and Legs, when any thing raiſes 
. © their Anger, which is eaſily and at moſt times 
o runaccountably provok'd; often by Hunger, 
e Fain, and other inward Ailments. That they 
Lo this by Inſtinct, ſomething implanted in 
the Frame, the Mechaniſm of the Body, be- 
fore any Marks of Wit or Reaſon are to be 
ſen in them, I am fully perſuaded; as I am 
likewiſe, that Nature teaches them the man- 
ner of fighting peculiar to their Species; and 
Children ſtrike wich their Arms as naturally 


as 
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as Horſes kick, Dogs bite, and Bulls puſh 
with their Horns. I beg your Pardon for this 
Digreſſion. pans 7 

Hor. It was natural enough, but if it ha» | 
been leſs ſo, you would not have ſlipt the Op- 
portunity of having a Fling at human Na- 
ture, which you never ſpare. 

Cleo. We have not a more dangerous Ene: 
my than our own inborn Pride: I ſhall evet I 
attack and endeavour to mortify it, when it is M7 
in my Power: For the more we are perſuaded I 
that the greateſt Excellencies the beſt Men WY"! 
have to boaſt of, are acquired, the greater 1 
Streſs it will teach us to lay upon Education; Y® 
and the more truly ſolicitous it will render us 
about it: And the abſolute Neceſſity of good a 
and early Inſtructions, can be no way more MW 
clearly demonſtrated, than by expoſing the 
Deformity as well as the Weakneſs of our un- 
taught Nature. tet 

Hor. Let us return to Speech: If the chief MW") 


Deſign of it is to perſuade, the French have got el 
the ſtart of us a great way; theirs is reallya iu 
charming Language. oe 

Cleo. So it is without doubt to a French. 1 


man. 


Hor. And every Body elſe, I ſhould think, N 


that underſtands it, and has any Taſte : Don't 0 
you think it to be very engaging ? r 

Cleo. Ves, to one that loves his Belly; for it Net 
is very copious in the Art of Cookery, and 1 


every thing that belongs to eating and drinking. 
Hor. 
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Hor. But without Banter, don't you think 
bat the French Tongue is more proper, more 
it to perſuade in, than ours? 
Cleo. To COAX and wheedle in, I believe it 
may. 
Hor. 4 can t conceive what Nicety it is you 
im at, in that Diſtinction. 


Cleo. The Word you named includes no 
lea, of. Reproach or Diſparagement; the 
neatelk.Ca apacities may, without Diſcredit to 
em, yield to Perſuaſion, as well as the leaſt; 

ie, who. can. be £210 'd by coaxing and 

08 are commonly ſuppoſed to be Per- 
lons, gf. mean Parts and weak Underſtandings. 

6. But pray come to the Point; which 
of two do you take to be the fineſt Lan- 


4 _ 
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e, That is hard to determine: Nothing 
smore. difficult, than to compare the Beau- 
ies of two Languages together, becauſe what 
ery, much eſteem' d in the one, is often not 
Avg at all in the other: In this Point the 
, la rum & Honeſtum varies, and is different 
where, as the Genius of the People dif- 
5 = © | don't ſet up for a Judge, but what I 
have commonly obſerved in the two Lan- 
wages, is this: All favourite Expreſſions in 
1. Wrench are ſuch, as either ſooth or tickle; and 
wthing i is more admired 3 in Engh , than what. 
plerces or ſtrikes, 
4 Y Hor. Do you take yourſelf to be indvely 
partial now? 
7. A a Cle. 
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Cleo. I think ſo; but if I am not, I don! 
know how to be ſorry for it: There are ſom 
things, in which it is the Intereſt of the $ 
ciety that Men ſhould be biaſs'd; and I doy 
think it amiſs, that Men ſhould be inclinedy 
love their own Language, from the ſame Prin 
ciple, that they love their Country. Thi 
French call us Barbarous, and we ſay, they a 
Fawning: I won't believe the firſt, let the 
believe what they pleaſe. Do you remembe 
the ſix Lines in the Cid, which Cornellle j 
ſaid to have had a Preſent of fix thouſand Li © 
vres for? by 

Hor. Very well. 


Mon Pere eſt mort, Eluire, & la premi 
Eſpee 
Dont S'eft arme Rodrigue a ſa trame coupe, 
Pleures, pleures mes yeux, & fondes vous: 

eau, 
La moitie de ma vie a mis Pautre au ti 
beau; 
Et moblige a venger, apres ce coup funeſi ! 
Celle que je na plus fur celle qui me rote. Mt 


Cleo. The ſame Thought expreſs'd in o 
Language, to all the Advantage it has in t 
French, would be hiſs'd by an Engliſh A 
dience. 

Hor. That's no Compliment to the Tall 
of your Country, 


Cle 
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Cleo. I don't know that: Men may have 
o bad Taſte, and yet not be fo ready at con- 
teiving, which way one half of one's Life can 
Wu the other into the Grave: To me, I own it 
b puzling, and it has too much the Air of a 
Riddle, to be ſeen in heroick Poetry. 

Hor. Can you find no Delicacy at all in the 
Thought? 
Cleo. Yes; but it is too fine ſpun, it is the 
Delicacy of a Cobweb; there is no Strength 
in it. 
Hor. I have always admired theſe Lines; 
hut now you have made me out of Conceit 


with them, methinks I ſpy another Fault 
that's much greater. 


Cleo. What is that? 

Hor. The Author makes his Heroine fay a 
ing, which was falſe in Fact: One half, ſays 
himene, of my Life has put the other into the 
brave, and obliges me to revenge, &Xc. Which 
the Nominative of the Verb chliges? 

Cleo. One half of my Life. 

Hor. Here lies the Fault; it is this, which 
chink is not true; For the one half of ber 
ife, here mention'd, is plainly that half which 
rs left; it is Rodrigues her Lover: Which 
ay did he oblige her to ſeek for Revenge ? 
Cleo, By what he had done, killing her Fa- 
ter, 

Hor. No, Cleomenes, this Excuſe is inſuffi- 
ent. Chimene's Calamity ſprung from the 
Dilemma ſhe was in between her Love and 
A a 2 her 
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her Duty; when the latter was inexorable, andi 
violently preſſing her, to ſolicit the Puniſh itt 
ment, and employ with Zeal all her Intere\Mhe! 
and Eloquence, to obtain the Death of him la 
whom the firſt had made dearer to her tha 
her own Life; and therefore it was the haltet 
that was gone, that was put in the Grave, hef ed 
dead Father, and not Rodrigues which oblige ma 
her to ſue for Juſtice: Had the O6/:gatton ſb i u. 
lay under come from this Quarter, it mig x 
ſoon have been cancell'd, and herſelf releas n 
without crying out her Eyes, 
Cleo. I beg Pardon for differing from you 
bur I believe the Poet is in the right. 
Hor. Pray, conſider which it was, that made 
Ch:imene proſecute Rodrigues, Love, or Hed 
nour. 
Cleo. I do; but ſtill T can't help thinking 
but that her Lover, by having kill'd her F: 
ther, obliged Chimene to proſecute him; 
the ſame manner as a Man, who will give no Gt 
Satisfaction to his Creditors, obliges them tc 
arreſt him; or as we would ſay to a Coxcomb 
who is offending us with his Diſcourſe, If ya 
go on thus, Sir, you'll oblige ile to treat yauil: 
Tho' all this while the Debtor might be asf vi 
tle defirous of being arreſted, and the Cox 
comb of being ill treated, as Rodrigues was} Ar 
being proſecuted. de 
Hor. I believe you are in the right, and I in 
beg Corneille's Pardon. But now I defire you u 


would tell me, what you have further to tay 
0 


% 
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of Society: What other Advantages do Mul- 
itudes receive from the Invention of Letters, 
kefides the Improvements it makes in their 
laws and Language? 

Cleo. It is an Encouragement to all other In- 
rentions in general; by preſerving the Know- 
edge of every uſeful Improvement that is 
made. When Laws begin to be well known, 
nd the Execution of them is facilitated by 
general Approbation, Multitudes may be kept 


In tolerable Concord among themſelves: It is 


then that it appears, and not before, how 
much rhe Superiority of Man's Underſtand- 
ng beyond other Animals, contributes to his 
doclableneſs, which is only retarded by it in 
lis Savage State. | 

Hor. How ſo, pray? I don't underſtand 
ou. 
"Cleo The Superiority of Underſtanding, in 
the firſt place, makes Man ſooner ſenſible of 
Grief and Joy, and capable of entertaining 
ether, with greater difference as to the De- 
grees, than they are felt in other Creatures. 
decondly, it renders him more induſtricus to 
pleaſe himſelf, that is, it furniſhes Selt-love 
vith a greater Variety of Shifts to exert itſelf 
on all Emergencics, than is made uſe of by 
Animals of leſs Capacity. Superiority of Un- 
derſtanding likewite gives us a Foreſight, and 
inſpires us with Hopes, of which other Crea- 
tures have little, and that of things im- 
medzately before them. ,AIFTheſe things are 
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ſo many Tools, Arguments, by which Self-loye 


reaſons us into Content, and renders us pa- 
tient under many Afflictions, for the ſake of 
ſupplying thoſe Wants that are moſt pref. 
ſing: This is of infinite uſe to a Man, who 
finds himſelf born in a Body Politick, and it 


muſt make him fond of Society: Whereas the 


ſame Endowment before that time, the ſame 
Superiority of Underſtanding in the State of 
Nature, can only ſerve to render Man incurz- 


bly averſe to Society, and more obſtinately te- 
nacious of his Savage Liberty, than any other] 


Creature would be, that is equally neceſſ- 
tous. 

Hor. I don't know how to refute you: 
There is a Juſtneſs of Thought in what you 
ſay, which I am forc'd to aſſent to; and yet it 
ſeems ſtrange: How come you by this Inſight 
into the Heart of Man, and which way 1s that 
Skill of unravelling human Nature to be ob- 
tain'd? 

Ceo. By diligently obſerving what Excel- 
lencies and Qualifications are really acquired, 
ina well- accompliſh'd Man; and having done 
this impartially, we may be ſure that the Re. 
mainder of him is Nature. It is for want of 
duly feparating and keeping aſunder theſe two 
things, that Men have utter'd ſuch Abſurd 
ries on this Subject; alledging as the Cauſes df 
Man's Fitneſs tor Society, ſuch Quzlifications 
as no Man ever was endued with, that was 
not educated in a Society, a civil Eſtabliih- 

ment, 
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nent, of ſeveral hundred Years ſtanding. But 
the Flatterers of our Species keep this careful- 
from our View: Inſtead of ſeparating what 
x acquired from what is natural, and diſtin- 
wiſhing between them, they take pains to u- 
it Waite and confound them together. 

Hr. Why do they? I don't ſee the Com- 
gliment; ſince the acquired, as well as natu- 
al Parts, belong to the ſame Perſon; and the 
me, is not more inſeparable from him than 
Ie other. 

Cleo. Nothing is ſo near to a Man, nor ſo 
ally and intirely his own, as what he has 
from Nature; and when that dear Self, for 
he fake of which he values or deſpiſes, loves 
u hates every thing elſe, comes to be ſtript 
ud abſtracted from all Foreign Acquiſitions, 
wman Nature makes a poor Figure; it 
hews a Nakedneſs, or at leaſt an Undreſs 
which no Man cares to be ſeen in. There is 
tothing we can be poſſeſs'd of, that is worth 
laying, which we do not endeavour, cloſely 
annex, and make an Ornament of to our- 
elves; even Wealth and Power, and all the 
Gifts of Fortune, that are plainly adventiti- 
dus, and altogether remote from our Perſons; 
whilſt they are our Right and Property, we 
don't love to be conſider'd without them. We 
te likewiſe that Men, who are come to be 
Treat in the World from deſpicable Beginnings, 
don't love to hear of their Origin. 


Hor, 
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Hor. That is no general Rule. 
Cleo. I believe it is, tho' there may be Ex. 


ceptions from it; and theſe are not without 
Reaſons. When a Man is proud of his Parts, 
and wants to be eſteem'd for his Diligence, Pe. 
necration, Quickneſs and Aſſiduity, hel] 
make perhaps an ingenuous Confeflion, even 
to the expoling of his Parents; and in order! 
to ſet off the Merit that rais'd him, be ſpeak. 
ing himſelf of his original Meanneſs. But! 
this is commonly done before Inferiors, whoſel 
Envy will be leſſen'd by it, and who will ap- 

laud his Candor and Humility in owning 
this Blemiſh: But not a Word of this before 
his Betters, who value themſelves upon their} 


Families; and ſuch Men could heartily wiſh 
that their Parentage was unknown, whenever 


they are with thoſe that are their Equals in| 
Quality, tho' ſuperior to them in Birth; by 


whom they know, that they are hated for 
their Advancement, and deſpis'd for the Low- 


neſs of their Extraction. But J have a ſhort- 


er way of proving my Aſſertion. Pray, is it 
good Manners to tell a Man, that he is mean- 
ly born, or to hint at his Deſcent, when it is 
known to be vulgar ? 

Hor. No: I don't ſay it is. 

Cleo. That decides it, by ſhewing the ge- 
neral Opinion about it. Noble Anceſtors, and 


every thing elſe that is honourable and e- 


ſteem'd, and can be drawn within our Sphere, 


are an Advantage to our Perſons, and we all 


deſire, 
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defire, they ſhould be look'd upon as our 
Her. Ovid did not think ſo, when he faid, 
Nam genus & proaves & qua non fecimus ipſi, 
vix ea noſtra voco. . 
Cleo. A pretty piece of Modeſty in a Speech, 
where a Man takes pains to prove that Jupi- 
ter was his Great Grandfather. What figni- 
hes a Theory, which a Man deſtroys by his 
practice? Did you ever know a Perſon of 
Quality pleas'd with being call'd a Baſtard, 
tho' he owed his Being, as well as his Great- 
neſs, chiefly to his Mother's Impudicity. 

Hor. By things acquired, I thought you 
meant Learning and Virtue; how come you 
to talk of Birth and Deſcent ? 

Cleo. By ſhewing you, that Men are unwil- 
ling to have any thing that is honourable ſe- 
parated from themſelves, tho' it is remote 
from, and has nothing to do with their Per- 
ſons: I would convince you of the little Pro- 
bability there is, that we ſhould be pleaſed 
with being confider'd, abſtract from what 
-© really belongs to us; and Qualifications, that 
in the Opinion of the beſt and wiſeſt are the 
only things, for which we ought to be valued. 
When Men are well-accompliſh'd, they are 
c-Y aſhamed of the loweſt Steps, from which they 
nd roſe to that Perfection; and the more civiliz'd 
e- they are, the more they think it injurious, to 
re, Y have their Nature ſeen, without the Improve- 
all ments that have been made upon it. The 
re, | moſt 
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moſt correct Authors would bluſh to ſee eve. 


ry thing publiſh'd, which in the compoſing 
of their Works they blotted out, and ſtifled; 
and which yet it is certain they once con- 
ceiv'd: For this Reaſon they are juſtly com- 
pared to Architects, that remove the Scaffold- 


ing before they ſhew their Buildings. All Or- 


naments beſpeak the Value we have for the 
Things adorn'd. Don't you think, that the 
firſt Red or White that ever was laid upon a 
Face, and the firſt falſe Hair that was wore, 
were put on with great Secrecy, and with a 
Deſign to deceive? 

Hor. In France Painting is now look d up- 
on as Part of a Woman's Dreſs; they make 
no Myſtery of it, 

Cleo. So it is with all the Impoſitions of 
this nature, when they come to be fo grofs 


that they can be hid no longer; as Men's | 


Perukes all over Europe: But if theſe things 
could be conceal'd, and were nat known, the 
Tawny Coquette would heartily wiſh, that 
the ridiculous Dawbing ſhe plaiſters herſelf 
with, might paſs for Complexion; and the 
bald-pated Beau would be as glad, to have 
his full-bottom'd Wig look'd upon as a natural 
Head of Hair. No bedy puts in artificial 
Teeth, but to hide the Loſs of his own. 
| Her. But is not a Man's Knowledge a real 
Part of himſelf? 
Cleo. Ves, and ſo is his Politeneſs; but 


neither of them belong to his Nature, any 
more 
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more than his Gold Watch or his Diamond 
Ring; and even from theſe he endeavours to 
draw a Value and Reſpect to his Perſon. The 
moſt admired among the faſhionable People 
that delight in outward Vanity, and know 
how to dreſs well, would be highly diſpleas'd 
if their Clothes, and Skill in putting them 
on, ſhould be look'd upon otherwiſe than as 
Part of themſelves; nay, it is this Part of 
them only, which whilſt they are unknown, 
can procure them Acceſs to the higheſt Com- 

nies, the Courts of Princes; where it is ma- 
nifeſt, that both Sexes are either admitted or 
refuſed, by no other Judgment than what is 
form'd of them from their Dreſs, withour 
the leaſt Regard to their Goodneſs, or their 
Underſtanding... 

Hor. I believe I apprehend you. It is our 
Fondneſs of that Self, which we hardly know 
what it conſiſts in, that could firſt make us 
think of embelliſhing our Perſons; and when 
we have taken pains in correcting, poliſhing, 
and beautifying Nature, the ſame Self-love 
makes us unwilling to- have the Ornaments 
ſeen ſeparately from the Thing adorned. 

Cleo. The Reaſon is obvious. It is that 
Self we are in love with, before it is adorn'd 
as well as after, and every thing which is 
confeſs d to be acquired, feems to point at 
our original Nakedneſs, and to upbraid us 
with our natural Wants; I would ſay, the 
Meanneſs and Deficiency of our Nature. 


That 
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That no Bravery is ſo uſeful in War, as that 
which is artificial, is undeniable; yet the Sol- 


dier that by Art and Diſcipline has manifeſt- 


ly been trick'd and wheedled into Courage, 


after he has behaved himſelf in two or three 


Battles with Intrepidity, will never endure 
to hear, that he has not natural Valour ; tho' 
all his Acquaintance, as well as himſelf, re- 


member the time, that he was an arrant | 


Coward. 


Hor. But ſince the Love, Affection, and 
Benevolence, we naturally have for our Spe- 
cies, is not greater than other Creatures have 


for theirs, how comes it, that Man gives 


more ample Demonſtrations of this Love on | 
thouſand Occaſions, than any other Animal? 
Cleo. Becauſe no other Animal has the 


ſame Capacity or Opportunity to do it. But 


you may ask the ſame of his Hatred : The | 
greater Knowledge and the more Wealth and | 


Power a Man has, the more capable he is of 
rendring others ſenſible of the Paſſion he is 


affected with, as well when he hates as when 
he loves them. The more a Man remains 
unciviliz'd, and the leſs he is remov'd from 
the State of Nature, the leſs his Love is tobe 


depended upon. 


Hor. There is more Honeſty and leſs De- 


ceit among plain, untaught People, than there 
is among thoſe that are more artful; and 


therefore I ſhould have look'd for true Love 


and unfeign'd Affection, among thoſe that live 
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in a natural Simplicity, rather than any where 
elle. 

Cleo. You ſpeak of Sincerity; but the Love 
which I ſaid was leſs to be depended upon in 
untaught than in civiliz'd People, I ſuppoſed 
to be real and ſincere in both. Artful People 
may diſſemble Love, and pretend to Friend- 
ſhip, where they have none; but they are in- 
fluenc'd by their Paſſions, and natural Appe- 
rites, as well as Savages, though they pratify 
them in another manner: Well-bred People 
behave themſelves in the Choice of Diet and 
the taking of their Repaſtes, very differently 
from Savages; ſo they do in their Amours; 
but, Hunger and Luſt are the fame in both. 
An artful Man, nay, the greateſt Hypocrite, 


I whatever his Behaviour is abroad, may love 


his Wife and Children at his Heart, and the 
ſincereſt Man can do no more. My Buſineſs 
is to demonſtrate to you, that the good Qua- 
lities Men compliment our Nature and the 
whole Species with, are the Reſult of Art and 
Education. The Reaſon why Love is little 
to be depended upon in thoſe that are uncivi- 
liz d, is becauſe the Paſſions in them are more 
fleeting and inconſtant; they oftener joſtle 
out and ſucceed one another, than they are 
and do in well-bred People. Perſons that are 
well educated, have learn'd to ſtudy their 
Eaſe, and the Comforts of Life; to tye them- 
ſelves up to Rules and Decorums for their 


J own Advantage, and often to ſubmit co ſmall 


Incon- 
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Inconveniencies to avoid greater. Among the 


loweſt Vulgar, and thoſe of the meaneſt Edu- 
cation of all, you ſeldom ſee a laſting Har- 
mony: - You ſhall have a Man and his Wife, 
that have a real Affection for one another, he | 
full of Love one Hour, and diſagree the next, 
for a Trifle; and the Lives of many are made 
milerable from no other Faults in themſelves, | 
than their Want of Manners and Diſcretion, | 
Without Deſign they will often talk impru- 
Gently, till they raiſe one another's Anger; 
which neither of them being able to ſtiffe, 
ſhe ſcolds at him; he beats her; ſhe burſts 
out into Tears; this moves him, he is ſorry; 
both repent, and are Friends again; and with 
all the vincerity imaginable reſolve never to 
quarrel for the future, as long as they live: All | 
this will paſs between them in leſs than half 
a Day, and will perhaps be repeated once a 
Month, or oftner, as Provocations offer, or 
either of them is more or leſs prone to An- 
ger. Affection never remain'd long uninter- 
rupted berween two Perſons, without Art; } 
and the beſt Friends, if they are always toge- 
ther, will fall out, unleſs great Diſcretion be | 


uſed on both Sides. 


Hor. I have always been of your Opinion, 


that the more Men were civiliz'd the happier 
they were; but ſince Nations can never be 


made polite, but by length of Time, and 
Mankind muſt have been always miſerable be- | 
fore they had written Laws, how come Poets 
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and others to lanch out ſo much in praiſe of 
che Golden Age, in which they pretend there 
was ſo much Peace, Love, and Sincerity ? 

Cleo. For the ſame Reaſon, that Heralds 
compliment obſcure Men of unknown Ex- 
traction with illuſtrious Pedigrees: As there 
is no Mortal of high Deſcent, but who values 
himſelf upon his Family, ſo extolling the 
Virtue and Happineſs of their Anceſtors, can 
never fail pleating every Member of a So- 
ciety : But what Streſs would you lay upon the 
Fictions of Poets ? 

Hor. You reaſon very clearly, and with 
great Freedom, againſt all heathen Superſti- 
tion, and never ſuffer yourſelf to be impoſed 
upon by any Fraud from that Quarter; but 
when you meet with any thing belonging to 
the Teuiſb or Chriſtian Religion, you are as 
credulous as any of the Vulgar. 

Cleo. IT am ſorry you ſhould think ſo. | 
Hor. What I ſay is fact. A Man that con- 


entedly ſwallows every thing that is ſaid of 


Noah and his Ark, ought not to laugh at the 
Story of Deucalion and Pyrrba. 
Cleo. Is it as credible, that human Creatures 


J ftould ſpring from Stones, becauſe an old 
Man and his Wife threw them over their 
Heads; as that a Man and his Family, with a 


great Number of Birds and Beaſts, ſhould be 


J preferv'd in a large Ship, made convenient for 
that Purpoſe? ; 


Hor. 
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Hor. But you are partial: What odds js 
there between a Stone and a Lump of Earth, 
for either of them to become a human Crez. 


ture? I can as eaſily conceive how a Stone 


ſhould be turn'd into a Man or a Woman, as 


how a Man or a Woman ſhould be turn'd into 
a Stone; and I think it not more ſtrange, that 
a Woman ſhould be chang'd into a Tree, a; | 


was Daphne, or into Marble as N:obe, tha 


that ſhe ſhould be transform'd into a Pillar ot 
Salt, as the Wife of Lot was. Pray ſuffer me 


to catechize you a little. 
Cleo. You'll hear me afterwards, I hope. 
Hor. Yes, yes. Do you believe Heſiod? 
Cleo. No. 
Hor. Ovid's Metamorphoſis? | 
Cleo. No. 
Hor. But you believe the Story of Adan 
and Eve, and Paradiſe. 
Cleo. Yes. 
Hor. That they were produced at once, [ 
mean at their full Growth; he from a Lump 


of Earth, and ſhe from one of his Ribs ? 


Cleo. Ves. 
Hor. And that as ſoon as they were made, 


they could ſpeak, reaſon, and were endued 


with Knowledge ? 


Cleo, Yes. 
Hor. In ſhort, you believe the Innocence, 


the Delight, and all the Wonders of Paradiſe, 


that are related by one Man; at the ſame time 


that you will not believe what has been told 
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v by many, of the Uprightneſs, the Concord, 
and the Happineſs of a Golden Age. 

Cleo. That's very true. 

Hor. Now give me leave to ſhew you, how 
pnaccount able, as well as partial, you are in 
this. In tic firſt Place, the Things naturally 
mpoſiible, which you believe, are contrary 
s your ow Doctrine, the Opinion you have 
lid down, and which I believe to be true : 
For you have proved, that no Man would 
ever be able to ſpeak, unleſs he was taught it; 
hat Reaſoning and Thinking come upon us by 
low Degrees; and that we can know nothing 
that has not from without been conveyed to 
the Brain, and communicated to us through 
the Organs of the Senſes. Secondly, in what 
you reject as fabulous, there is no manner of 
Improbability. We know from Hiſtory, and 
lily Experience teaches us, that almoſt all 
the Wars and private Quarrels that have at 
my time diſturbed Mankind, have had their 
Riſe from the Differences about Superiority, 
nd the eum & tuum: Therefore. before 
Cunning, Covetouſneſs, and Deceipt crept in- 
o the World, before Titles of Honour, and 
ed the Diſt inction between Servant and Maſter 

vere known: Why might not moderate 

Numbers of People have lived together in 
ce, ¶ keace and Amity, when they enjoy'd every 
iſe, ing in common; and have been content with 
mee Product of the Earth in a fertile Soil and 
oldEibappy Climate? Why can't you believe this? 
us | B b Cles. 
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Cleo. Becauſe it is inconſiſtent with che 
Nature of human Creatures, that any Num. Wl , 
ber of them ſhould ever live together in tole- Y + 
rable Concord, without Laws or Government, Y |: 
let the Soil, the Climate, and their Plenty f 
be whatever the moſt luxuriant Imagination p 
ſhall be pleas'd to fancy them. But Adan p 
was altogether the Workmanſhip of God; a 
preternatural Production: His Speech and Mi; 
Knowledge, his Goodneſs and Innocence were 
as miraculous, as every other Part of his Frame, 

Hor. Indeed, Cleomenes, this is inſufferable; 
when we are talking Philoſophy you foiſt in} 
Miracles: Why may not I do the ſame, and} 
fay that the People of the Golden Age were 
made happy by Miracle? | 
Cleo. It is more probable, that one Miracle} 


ſhould at a ſtated time have produced a Mae e 
and Female, from whom all the reſt of Man- 
kind are deſcended in a natural way; than ; 
that by a continued Series of Miracles ſeveral ( 
Generations of People ſhould have all beefy 
made to live and act contrary to their Nature Wiy 
for this muſt follow from the Account tor 
have of the Golden and Silver Ages. Inſt; 
Moſes, the firſt natural Man, the firſt tha nd 
was born of a Woman, by envying and ſlayMud 
ing his Brother, gives an ample Evidence oH! 
the domineering Spirit, and the Principle ua 
Sovereignty, which I have aſſerted to belong ( 
to our Nature, un 

M 


Hor 
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a Hor. You will not be counted ctedulous, 
ind yet you believe all thoſe Stories, which 
een ſome of our Divines have call'd ridicu- 
bus, if literally underſtood, But I don't in- 
iſt upon the Golden Age, if you'll give up 
© Paradiſe: A Man of Senſe, and a Philoſo- 
pher, ſhould believe neither, 

Cleo. Yet you have told me that you be- 
Y liev'd the Old and New Teſtament. 

Hor. I never ſaid, that I believ'd every 
ching that is in them in a literal Senſe. But 
why ſhould you believe Miracles at al! ? 

Cleo. Becauſe I can't help it: and I promiſe 
derer to mention the Name to you again, if 
you can ſhew me the bare Poſſibility, that 
Man could have ever been produced, brought 
nto the World, without Miracle. Do you 
elieve there ever was a Man, who had made 
n umſelf: 

Hor. No: That's a plain Contradiction. 

W Cleo. Then it is manifeſt the firſt Man muſt 
ctave been made by ſomething; and what I 
Wy of Man, I may ſay of all Matter and Mo- 
on in general. The Doctrine of Eprcurus, 
at every thing is deriv'd from the Concourſe 
Jad forcuitous Jumble of Atoms, is monſtrous 


är 
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ad extravagant beyond all other Follies. 
Hor. Yet there is no mathematical Demon- 
e ration againſt it. 


Cleo. Nor is there one to prove, that the 
un is not in Love with che Moon, if one had 
Mind to advance it: and yet I think it a 
Tor B b 2 greater 
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oreater Reproach to human Underſtanding, F 
to believe either, than it is to believe the mos Þ 
childiſh Stories that are told of Fairies and 
Hobgoblins. | 
Hor. But there is an Axiom very little in- 
ferior to a mathematical Demonſtration, ex 
nihilo mhil fit, that is directly claſhing with} 
and contradicts the Creation out of Nothing, 
Do you underſtand, how ſomething can come 
from Nothing? 
Cleo. I do not, I confeſs, any more than Il 
can comprehend Eternity, or the Deity itſelf 
but when I cannot comprehend what my Re: 
ſon aſſures me muſt neceſſarily exiſt, there ig 
no Axiom or Demonſtration clearer to me 
than that the Fault lies in my want of Capa 
city, the Shallowneſs of my Underſtanding 
From the little we know of the Sun and Stats 
their Magnitudes, Diſtances, and Motion 
and what we are more nearly acquainted with 
the groſs, viſible Parts in the Structure 0 
Animals, and their Oeconomy, it is demon 
ſtrable, that they are the Effects of an intelli ſhi 
gent Cauſe, and the Contrivance of a Bein thi 
infinite in Wiſdom as well as Power. Te 
Hor. But let Wiſdom be as ſuperlative, aa N. 
Power as extenſive as it is poſſible for then be 
to be, {till it is impoſſible to conceive, hoy Ke 
they ſhould exert themſelves, unleſs they ha U 
ſomething to act upon. 
Cleo. This is not the only thing whic lor 


tho' it be true, we are not able to conceive 


Hoy 
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How came the firſt Man to exiſt? and yet 
16M ere we are. Heat and Moiſture are the plain 
Effects from manifeſt Cauſes, and tho' they 

bear a great Sway, even in the mineral as 
n- vcll as the animal and vegetable World; yer 
hey cannot produce a Sprig of Graſs, with- 
out a Previous Seed. 

Hor. As we our ſelves, and every thing we 
te, are the undoubred Parts of ſome one 
Whole, ſome are of Opinion, that this all the 
79 @xy, the Univerſe, was from all Eternity. 

Cleo. This is not more ſatis factory or com- 
prehenſible, than the Syſtem of Epicurus, who 
derives every thing from wild Chance, and 
an undeſign'd Struggle of ſenſeleſs Atoms. 
When we behold things, which our Reaſon 
tells us could not have been produced without 
Wiſdom and Power, in a degree far beyond 
our Comprehenſion, can any thing be more 
contrary to, or claſhing with that ſame Rea- 
ſon, than that the things, in which that high 
Wiſdom and great Power are viſibly diſplay d, 
ſhould be coeval with the Wiſdom and Power 
themſelves, that contriv'd and wrought them? 
Yet this Doctrine, which is Spingſiſm in Epi- 
tome, after having been neglected many Years, 
begins to prevail again, and the Atoms loſe 
ground: for of Atheiſm, as well as Superſti- 
ton, there are different Kinds, that have their 
Feriods and Returns, after they have been 
long exploded. 
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Hor. What makes you couple together two I ke. 
chings ſo diametrically oppoſite ? of 
Cleo. There is greater Affinity between them ® 
than you imagine: They are of the ſame O. 0 

rigin. 
2 What, Atheiſm and Superſtition! x 
Cleo. Yes, indeed; they both have their * 
Riſe from the ſame Cauſe, the ſame Defec 
in the Mind of Man, our want of Capacity in 
diſcerning Truth, and natural Ignorance off 
the Divine Eſſence. Men, that from their 
moſt early Youth have not been imbued with 
the Principles of the true Religion, and Ive 
not afterwards continued io be ſtrictly edu- 
cated in the fame, are all in great Dangttof 
falling either into the or the other, ac4 
cording to the Differer.co there is in the Tem 
perament and Complexio they are of, the 
Circumſtances tbev are in, and the Com- 
pany they converie with. Weak Minds, anc 
thoſe that are brought up in Ignorance, and: 
Tow Condition, ſuch as are much expoſed toj 
Fortune, Men of flaviſh Principles, the Cc 
verous and Mean-ſpirited, are all naturally in 
clin'd to, and cafily tuiceprible of Superſtiti 
on; and there is no Abſi:;rdiry fo groſs, no 
Conttadiction ſo pliin, which rhe Dregs ol 
the People, moſt Gameiters, and nineteen We 
men in twenty, may not be taught to Believe, 
concerning inviſible Cauſes Therefore Mul 
titudes are never tainted with Irreligion; and 
the leſs civiliz'd Nations are, the more bon 
els 
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es is their Credulity. On the contrary, Men 
of Parts and Spirit, of Thought and Reflexi- 
JF on, the Aſſertors of Liberty, ſuch as meddle 
J vich Mathematicks and natural Philoſophy, 
noſt inquiſitive Men, the diſintereſted, that 
Ile in Eaſe and Plenty; if their Youth has 
„been neglected, and they are not well ground- 
ed in the Principles of the true Religion, are 
. W prone to Infidelity ; eſpecially ſuch amongſt 
chem, whoſe Pride and Sufficiency are greater 
than ordinary; and if Perſons of this fort fall 
ao Hands of Unbelievers, they run great 
Hazard of becoming Atheiſts or Scepticłs. 
Hor. The Method of Education you re- 
commend, in pinning Men down to an Opi- 
mon, may be very good to make Bigots, and 
raiſe a ſtrong Party to the Prieſts; but to have 
rod Subjects, and moral Men, nothing is bet- 
ter than to inſpire Youth with che Love of 
Virtue, and ſtrongly to imbue them with Sen- 
W iments of Juſtice and Probity, and the true 
MW Notions of Honour and Politeneſs. Theſe are 
the true Specrficks to cure Man's Nature, and 
deſtroy in him the Savage Principles of Sove- 
reignty and Selfiſhneſs, that infeſt and are ſo 
miſchievous to it. As to religious Matters, 
prepoſſeſſing the Mind, and forcing Youth in- 
oa Belief, is more partial and unfair, than it 
Is ro leave them unbiaſs'd, and unprejudiced 
ill they come to Maturity, and are fit to judge, 
a8 well as chooſe for themſelves. 


1 Cleo. 
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Cleo. It is this fair and impartial Manage- 
ment you ſpeak in praiſe of, that will ever 
promote and increaſe Unbelief; and nothing 
has contributed more to the Growth of Deiſm 
in this Kingdom, than the Remiſneſs of Edy- 
cation in Sacred Matters, which for ſome! 
time has been in Faſhion among the better 
ſort. | 
Hor. The Publick Welfare ought to be our | 
principal Care; and I am well aſſured, that it 
is not Bigotry to a Sect or Perſuaſion ; but 
common Honeſty, Uprightneſs in all Dealings, | 
and Benevolence to one another, which the 
Society ſtands moſt in need of. 2901S 
Hor. I don't ſpeak up for Bigotry; and-vhere} 
the Chriſtian Religion is thoroughly taught, 
as it ſhould be, it is impoſſible, that Honeſty, | 
Uprightneſs, or Benevolence ſhould ever be for- 
got; and no Appearances of thoſe Virtues are to 
be truſted to, unleſs they proceed from that Mo- 
tive; for without the Belief of another World, 
a Man is under no Obligation for his Sincerity 
in this: His very Oath is no Tye upon him. 
Hor. What is it upon an Hypocrite, that 
dares to be perjured?ꝰ 
Cleo. No Man's Oath is ever taken, if it is 
known that once he has been forſworn ; nor! 
can I ever be deceiv'd by an Hypocrite, when | 
he tells me that he is one; and I ſhall never 
believe a Man to be an Atheiſt, unleſs he owns 
it himſelf, 
Hor. 
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Hor. I don't believe there are real Atheiſts 
in the World. 
Cleo. I won't quarrel about Words; but 
our modern Deiſm is no greater Security than 
Atheiſm: For a Man's acknowledging the 
Being of a God, even an intelligent firſt Cauſe, 
is of no uſe, either to himſelf or others, if he 
denies a Providence and a Future State. 

Hor. After all, I don't think, that Virtue 
has any more Relation to Credulity, than it 
has to Want of Faith. 

Cleo. Yet it would and ought to have, if we 
were conſiſtent with ourſelves; and if Men 
were ſway' d in their Actions by the Principles 
they. ſide with, and the Opinion they profeſs 
themſelves to be of, all Atheiſts would be De- 
vils, and ſuperſtitious Men Saints: But this 
is not true; there are Atheiſts of good Morals, 
and great Villains ſuperſtitious: Nay, I don't 
believe, there is any Wickedneſs that the worſt 
Atheiſt can commit, but ſuperſtitious Men 
may be guilty of it; Impiety not excepted; 
for nothing is more common amongſt Rakes 
and Gameſters, than to hear Men blaſpheme, 
that believe in Spirits, and are afraid of the 
Devil. I have no greater Opinion of Super- 
ſtition, than I have of Atheiſm; what I aim'd 
at, was to prevent and guard againſt both; and 
am perſuaded, that there is no other Anti- 
dote, to be obtain'd by human Means, ſo 
powerful and infallible againſt the Poiſon of 
either, as what I have mention'd, As to the 

Truth 
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Truth of our Deſcent from Adam, I would 
not be a Believer, and ceaſe to be a rational 


Creature: what 1 have to ſay for it, is this. 


We are convinc'd, that human Underſtandi 


is limited; and by the help of very little Re- 
flexion, we may be as certain, that the Nar. | 
rowncts of its Bounds, its being ſo limited, is 
the very thing, the ſole Cauſe, which palpa- | 
bly hinders us from diving into our Origin by 
dint of Penetration: the Conſequence is, that | 
ro come at the Truth of this Origin, which | 


is of very great Concern to us, ſomething is 


to be believ'd : But what or whom to believe 
is the Queſtion, It I cannot demonſtrate to 
you, that Moſes was divinely inſpired, you'll 


be forc'd to confeſs, that there never was any 


thing more extraordinary in the World, than | 
that in a moſt ſuperſtitious Age one Man | 
brought up among the groſſeſt Idolaters, that | 
had the vileſt and molt abominable Notions | 
of the Godhead, ſhould, without Help as we 
know of, ind out the muſt hidden and molt | 
important Truths by his natural Capacity on- 


ly; for, beſides the deep Infight he had in hu- 
man Nature, as appears from the Decalogue, 


it is manifeſt, that he was acquainted with the | 
Creation out of nothing, the Unity and im- 


menſe Greatneſs of that inviſible Power, that 


has made the Univerſe; and that he taught 


this to the 4/raelites, fifteen Centuries be fore 
au other Nation upon Earth was fo far en- 
lighteu'd: It is undeniable moreover, that the 


Hiſtory | 
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Hiſtory of Moſes, concerning the Beginning of 
the World and Mankind, is the moſt ancient 
and leaſt improbable of any that are extant; 
that others, who have wrote after him on the 
ſame Subject, appear moſt of them to be im- 
perfect Copiers of him; and that the Rela ti- 
ons, which ſeem not to have been borrow*'d 
from Moſes, as the Accounts we have of Som- 
mona-codom, Confucius, and others, are leſs ra- 
tional, and fifty times more extravagant, and 


; incredible, than any thing contain'd in the Pen- 
tateucb. As to the things reveal'd, the Plan 


itſelf, abſtract from Faith and Religion; when 
we have weigh'd every Syſtem, that has been 
advanced, we ſhall find; that, ſince we muſt 
have had a Beginning, nothing is more ratio- 
nal or more agreeable to good Senſe, than to 
derive our Origin from an incomprehenſible 
creative Power, that was the firſt Mover and 
Author of all things. | 
Hor. I never heard any Body entertain high- 
er Notions, or more noble Sentiments of the 
Deity, than at different times I have heard 
from you; pray, when you read Moſes, don't 
you meet with ſeveral Things in the Oecono- 
my of Paradiſe, and the Converſation be- 
rween God and Adam, that ſeem to be low, 
unworthy, and altogether inconſiſtent with 
the ſublime Ideas, you are uled to form of 
the Supreme Being ? 

Cleo. I freely own, not only that J have 
thought fo, but likewite that I have long 


ſtumbled 


* 
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ſtumbled at it: But when I conſider, on the 
one hand, that the more human Knowledge 
increaſes, the more conſummate and unerring | 


the Divine Wiſdom appears to be, in every 


thing we can have any Infight into; and on 
the other, that the things hitherto detected, 


either by Chance or Induſtry, are very inconſi- 


derable, both in Number and Value, if com- 
pared to the vaſt Multitude of weightier Mat- 
ters, that are left behind, and remain ſtill un- 


diſcover'd: When, I ſay, I conſider theſe 


things, I can't help thinking, that there may 
be very wiſe Reaſons for what we find Fault 
with, that are, and perhaps ever will be, un- 
known to Men as long as the World endures. | 


Hor. But why ſhould we remain labouring 


under Difficulties, we can eaſily ſolve, and not 
ſay with Dr. Barnet and ſeveral others, that 
thoſe things are Allegories, and to be under- | 


ſtood in a figurative Senſe? 


Cleo. J have nothing againſt it; and ſhall 
always applaud the Ingenuity and good Offi- 


ces of Men, who endeavour to reconcile Re- 


ligious Myſteries to human Reaſon and Pro- 
bability; but I inſiſt upon it, that no Body 
can diſprove any thing that is ſaid in the Pen- 
tateuch in the molt literal Senſe; and I defy 


the Wit of Man to frame or contrive a Story, 
the beſt concerted Fable they can invent, how 


Man came into the World, which I ſhall not 
find as much Fault with, and be able to make 
as ſtrong Objections to, as. the Enemies of 


Reli- 
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Religion have found with, and rais'd againſt 


the Account of Moſes: If I may be allow'd to 
take the ſame Liberty with their known For- 


J gery, which they take with the Bible, before 


they have brought one Argument againſt the 


J Veracity of it. 


Hor. It may be ſo. But as firſt I was the 


J Occaſion of this long Digreſſion, by mention- 


ing the Golden Age; ſo now, I defire we may 
return to our Subject. What Time, how many 
Apes, do you think, it would require to have 
2 well-civiliz'd Nation from ſuch a Savage 
Pair as yours? 

Cleo. That's very uncertain; and I believe 
it impoſſible, to determine any thing about it. 
From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt, thar 
the Family deſcending from ſuch a Stock, 
would be crumbled to pieces, reunited, and 
diſpers'd again ſeveral times, before the whole 
or any part of it could be advanced to any de- 
free of Politeneſs. The beſt Forms of Go- 
vernment are ſubject to Revolutions, and a 
great many things muſt concur, to keep a So- 
ciety of Men together, till they become a ci- 
viliz'd Nation. 

Hor. Is not a vaſt deal owing, in the raiſing 
of a Nation, to the difference there is in the 
Spirit and Genius of People? 

Cleo. Nothing, but what depends upon Cli- 
mates, which is ſoon over-balanc'd by skilful 
Government. Courage and Cowardice, in all 
Bodies of Men, depend intirely upon Exer- 

| ciſe 
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ciſe and Diſcipline. Arts and Sciences ſeldom | 
come before Riches, and both flow in faſter * 
or ſlower, according to the Capacity of the 
Governors, the Situation of the People, and 
the Opportunities they have of Improve. | 
ments; but the firſt is the Chief: To preſerye * 
Peace and Tranquillity among Multitudes of 
different Views, and make them all labour for 
one Intereſt, is a great Task; and nothing in 
human Affairs requires greater Knowledge, 


than the Art of Governing. 


Hor. According to your Syſtem, it ſhould | 
be little more, than guarding againſt humay, 


Nature. 


Cleo. But it is a great while, before that 
Nature can be rightly underſtood; and it is 
the Work of Ages to find out the true Uſe of 
the Paſſions, and to raiſe a Politician, that 
can make every Frailty of the Members add 
Strength to the whole Body, and by dextrous 
Management turn private Vices into publick | 


Benefits. 


Hor. It muſt be a greet Advantage to an 
Age, when many extraordirary Perſons are 


born in it. 
Cleo. It is not Genius, ſo much as Expe- 


rience, that helps Men to good Laws: Solon, 
Lycurgus, Socrates and Plato all travell'd for 


their Knowledge, which they communicated 
to others. The wiſeſt Laws of human Inven- 


tion are generally owing to the Evaſions of | 


bad Men, whoſe Cunning had eluded the 


Force 
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Force of former Ordinances, that had been 
made with leſs Caution. 

Hor. I fancy that the Invention of Iron, 
and working the Ore into a Metal, muſt con- 
tribute very much to the completing of So- 
ciety.; becauſe Men can have no Tools nor 
Agriculture without it. 

Cleo. Iron is certainly very uſeful; but Shells 
and Flints, and hardning of Wood by Fire, 
are Subſtitutes, that Men make a Shift with; 
if they can bur have Peace, live in Quiet, and 
enjoy the Fruits of their Labour. Could you 
ever have believ'd, that a Man without Hands 
could have ſhaved himſelf, wrote good Cha- 
racters, and made ule of a Needle and Thread 
with his Feet? Yet this we have ſeen. It is 
aid by ſome Men of Reputation, that the A. 
mericans in Mexico and Peru have all the Signs 
of an infant World; becauſe when the Euro- 
peans firſt came among them, they wanted a 


Invention. But conſidering, that they had no 
Body to borrow from, and no Iron at all, it is 
amazing which way they could arrive at the 


JF Perfection we found them in. Firſt, it is im- 


poſſible ro know, how long Multitudes may 


have been troubleſome to one another, before 
che Invention of Letters came among them, 
and they had any written Laws. Secondly, 
from the many Chaſms in Hiſtory we know 
by Experience, that the Accounts of Trans- 


actions and Times in which Letters are known, 
may 
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may be intirely loſt. Wars and human Dif. 
cord may deſtroy the moſt civiliz'd Nations, 
only by diſperſing them; and general Deva- 
ſtations ſpare Arts and Sciences no more than 
they do Cities and Palaces. That all Men are 
born with a ſtrong Deſire, and no Capacity at 
all to govern, has occaſion'd an Infinity of 
Good and Evil. Invaſions and Perſecutions, 
by mixing and ſcattering our Species, have 
made ſtrange Alterations in the World, Some 
times large Empires are divided into ſeveral 
Parts, and produce new Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipalities; at others, great Conquerors in fer 
Years bring different Nations under one Do- 
minion. From the Decay of the Roman Em- 
pire alone we may learn, that Arts and Scien- | 
ces are more periſhable, much ſooner loſt, | 
than Buildings or Inſcriptions; and that a De- 
luge of Ignorance may overſpread Countries, 


without their ceaſing to be inhabited. 


Hor. But what is it at laſt, that raiſes opu- 
lent- Cities and powerful Nations from the 


ſmalleſt Beginnings? 
Cleo. Providence. 


Hor. But Providence makes uſe of Means 
that are viſible; I want to know the Engines 


it is perform'd with, 


Cleo. All the Ground Work, that is required 
to aggrandize Nations, you have ſeen in the 


Fable of the Bees. All ſound Politicks, and the 


whole Art of governing, are intirely built up- 
on the Knowledge of human Nature. The 
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great Buſineſs in general of a Politician is to 
promote, and, if he can, reward all good and 
I uſeful Actions on the one hand; and on the 
other, to puniſh, or at leaſt diſcourage, every 
ching that is deſtructive or hurtful to Socie- 
J ty. To name Particulars would be an endlefs 
Task. Anger, Luſt, and Pride may be the 
Cauſes of innumerable Miſchiefs, that are all 

J carcfully to be guarded againſt: Bur ſetting 
chem aſide, the Regulations only, that are re- 
quired to defeat and prevent all the Machina- 
ons and Contrivances, that Avarice and En- 
Ü may put a Man upon, to the Detriment of 
-bis Neighbour, are almoſt infinite. Would 
1- MF jou be convinc'd of theſe Truths, do but em- 
oy yourſelf for a Month or two, in furvey- 
t, Ming and minutely examining into every Art 
e- Mind Science, every Trade, Handicraft and 
s, M0ccupartion, that are profeſs'd and follow'd in 
uch a City as London; and all the Laws, Pro- 
u- Ihibitions, Ordinances and Reſtrictions, that 
he have been found abſolutely neceſſary, to hin- 
der both private Men and Bodies corporate, in 

Jo many different Stations, firſt from interfer- 
ans ing with the Publick Peace and Welfare; ſe- 
nes condly, from openly wronging and ſecretly o- 
Yrer-reaching, or any other way injuring, one 
red mother: If you will give yourſelt this Trou- 
the Able, you will find the Number of Clauſes and 
the YProviſo's, to govern a large flouriſhing City 
p- vell, ro be prodigious beyond Imagination; 
he and yet every one of them tending to the fame 
eat Cc Pur- 
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Purpoſe, the curbing, reſtraining and diſap- 


pointing the inordinate Paſſions, and hurtful 
Frailties of Man. You will find moreover, | 
which is ſtill more to be admired, the greater 

art of the Articles, in this vaſt Multitude of 
2. when well underſtood, to be the 


Reſult of conſummate Wiſdom. 


Hor. How could theſe things exiſt, if there 


had not been Men of very bright Parts and 
uncommon Talents? 


Cleo. Among the things I hint at, there are 
very few, that are the Work of one Man, or 
of one Generation; the greateſt part of them 


are the Product, the joint Labour of ſeveral 


Ages. Remember, what in our third Con- 
verſation I told you, concerning the Arts of 


Ship-building and Politeneſs. The Wiſdom 


I ſpeak of, is not the Offspring of a fine Un- 


derſtanding, or intenſe Thinking, but of ſound 


and deliberate Judgment, acquired from a} 
long Experience in Buſineſs, and a Multipli- 


ciry of Obſervations. By this ſort of Wiſdom, 


and Length of Time, it may be brought a- 
bout, that there ſhall be no greater Difficulty 
in governing a large City, than (pardon the 
Lowneſs of the Simile) there is in weaving of 


Stockings. 
Hor. Very low indeed. 


Cleo. Yer I know nothing to which the f 


Laws and eſtabliſh'd Oeconomy of a well- 


order'd City may be more juſtly compared, 
than the Knitting-irame. The Machine, at 


firſt 
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J 6ſt View, is intricate and unintelligible; yet 
che Effects of it are exact and beautiful; and 
in what is produced by it, there is a ſurpriz- 
J ing Regularity : But the Beauty and Exact- 
J neſs in the Manufacture are principally, if not 
J :lrogerher, owing to the Happineſs of the In- 
JF vention, the Contrivance of the Engine. For 
the greateſt Artiſt at it can furniſh us with 
vo better Work, than may be made by almoſt 
my Scoundrel after half a Year's Practice. 


Hor. Tho' your Compariſon be low, I muſt 


Noa, that it very well illuſtrates your Mean- 
2 


Cleo. Whilſt you ſpoke, I have thought of 


Y mother, which is better. It is common now, 
© © have Clocks, that are made to play ſeveral 


Tunes with great Exactneſs: The Study and 


labour, as well as Trouble of Diſappoint- 
EY nents, which, in doing and undoing, ſuch a 
contrivance muſt neceſſarily have coſt from 
Ine Beginning to the End, are not to be 
wdought of without Aſtoniſhment: There is 
omething analogous to this in the Govern- 
nent of a flouriſhing City, that has laſted un- 


nterrupted for ſeveral Ages: There is no 


art of the wholſom Regulations, belong- 
Ing to it, even the molt trifling and minute, 
bout which great Pains and Conſideration 
Fave not been employ'd, as well as Length of 
ITime; and if you will look into the Hiſtory 
Jad Antiquity of any ſuch City, you will find 
Idat the Changes, Repeals, Additions and A- 


2 mend- 
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mendments, that have been made in and to 


the Laws and Ordinances by which it is ruled, 
are in Number prodigious : But that when | 
once they are brought to as much Perfection, 
as Art and human Wiſdom can carry them, 
the whole Machine may be made to play of 
itſelf, with as little Skill, as is required to 
wind up a Clock; and the Government of | 


large City, once put into good Order, the 


Magiſtrates only following their Noſes, will 

continue to go right for a great while, tho Þ 
there was not a wiſe Man in it: Provided 

that the Care of Providence was to watch o- 


ver it in the ſame manner as it did before. 


Hor. But ſuppoſing the Government of 2 
large City, when it is once eſtabliſh'd, to be 
very eaſy, it is not ſo with whole States and 
Kingdoms: Is it not a great Bleſſing to a Na- 
tion, to have all Places of Honour and great 
Truſt fill'd with Men of Parts and Applicati- 


on, of Probity and Virtue ? 


Cleo. Yes; and of Learning, Moderation, 


Frugality, Candour and Affability: Look out 
for ſuch as faſt as you can: Bur in the mean 


time the Places can't ſtand open, the Offices 


muſt be ſerved by ſuch as you can ger. 


Hor. You ſeem to inſinuate, that there isa 


great Scarcity of good Men in the Nation. 


Cleo. I don't ſpeak of our Nation in parti- 
cular, but of all States and Kingdoms in gene- 


ral. What I would ſay, is, that it is the In- 
tereſt of every Nation to have their Home 
Go- 
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Government, and every Branch of the Civil 


Adminiſtration, ſo wiſely contriv'd, that eve- 
y Man of middling Capacity and Reputation 


may be fit for any of the higheſt Poſts. 

Hor. That's abſolutely impoſſible, at leaſt 
in ſuch a Nation as ours: For what would 
you do for Judges and Chancellors ? 

Cleo. The Study of the Law is very crab- 
bed and very tedious; but the Profeſſion of it 
is as gainful, and has great Honours annex'd 


o it: The Conſequence of this is, that few 
come to be eminent in it, but Men of tolera- 


ble Parts and great Application. And who- 
ever 1s a good Lawyer, and not noted for Diſ- 
honeſty, 1s always fit to be a Judge, as ſoon 
25 he is old and grave enough. To be a Lord 
Chancellor indeed, requires higher Talents; 
and he ought not only to be a good Lawyer 
and an honeſt Man, but likewiſe a Perſon of 
general Knowledge, and great Penetration. 
But this is but one Man; and conſidering, what 
have ſaid of the Law, and the Power which 


Ambition and the Love of Gain have upon 


Mankind, it is morally impoſſible, that, in the 
common Courſe of Things among the Practi- 
tioners in Chancery, there ſhould not at all 
times be one or other fit for the Seals. 

Hor. Muſt not every Nation have Men that 


J zre fit for Publick Negotiations, and Perſons 
Jof great Capacity to ſerve for Envoys, Am- 
baſſadors and Plenipotentiaries? muſt they not 
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have others at Home, that are likewiſe able to | 


treat with Foreign Miniſters? 


Cleo. That every Nation muſt have ſuch | 
People is certain; but I wonder, that the 


Company you have kept both at Home and 


Abroad, have not convinced you, that the 


things you ſpeak of require no ſuch extraor- 


dinary Qualifications. Among the People of | 
Quality, that are bred up in Courts of Prin- 
ces, all middling Capacities muſt be Perſons of 
Addreſs and a becoming Boldneſs, which are 


the moſt uſeful Talents in all Conferences and 


Negotiations. 
Hor. In a Nation ſo involved in Debts of 


different kinds, and loaded with ſuch a Va- 
riety of Taxes, as ours is, to be thoroughly | 
acquainted with all the Funds, and the Ap- 
propriations of them, muſt be a Science not | 
to be attain'd to without good natural Par | 
and great Application; and therefore the chief 


Management of the Treaſury muſt be a Poſt 


of the higheſt Truſt, as well as endleſs Di. 


culty. 


the Publick Adminiſtration are in reality leſs 
difficult to thoſe, that are in them, than they 
ſeem to be to thoſe that are out of them, and 


are Strangers to them. If a Jack and the 


Weights of it were out of Sight, a ſenſible 
Man, unacquainted with that Matter, would 
be very much puzled, if he was to account 
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for the regular turning of two or three Spits 
well loaded, for Hours together; and it is ten 
to one, but he would have a greater Opinion 
of the Cook or the Scullion, than either of 
them deſerved. In all Buſineſs that belongs to 
the Exchequer, the Conſtitution does nine 
Parts in ten; and has taken effectual Care, 
that the happy Perſon, whom the King ſhall 
be pleas'd to favour with the Superintenden- 
cy of it, ſhould never be greatly tired or per- 


plex d with his Office; and likewiſe that the 
Y Truſt, the Confidence, that muſt be repoſed 


in him, ſhould be very near as moderate as his 
Trouble. By dividing the Employments in a 
great Office, and ſubdividing them into many 
Parts, every Man's. Buſineſs may be made ſo 
plain and certain, that, when he is a little 
uſed to it, it is hardly poſſible for him to make 
Miſtakes: And again, by careful Limitations 
of every Man's Power, and judicious Cheques 
upon every Body's Truſt, every Otficer's Fi- 
delity may be placed in ſo clear a Light, that, 
the Moment he forfeits it, he muſt be detect- 
ed. It is by theſe Arts that the weightieſt Af- 
fairs, and a vaſt Multiplicity of them, may be 
managed with Safety as well as Diſpatch, iy 
ordinary Men, whoſe higheſt Good is Wealth 
and Pleaſure; and that the utmoſt Regularicy 


may be obſerved in a great Office, and every 


part of jt; at the ſame time, that the whole 
Oeconomy of it ſeems to be intricate and per- 
plex'd to the laſt degree, not only to Strang- 
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ers, but the greateſt part of the very Officers | 
that are employ'd in it. 
Hor. The Oeconomy of our Exchequer, 1 | 
own, is an admirable Contrivance to prevent 
Frauds and Encroachments of all kinds; but 
in the Office, which is at the Head of it, and 
gives Motion to it, there 1s greater Latitude, | 
Cleo. Why ſo? ALord Treaſurer, or if his 
Office be executed by Commiſſioners, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, are no more 
lawleſs, and have no greater Power with Im- 
punity to embezzle Money, than the meaneſt 


Clerk that is employ'd under them. 


Hor. Is not the King's Warrant their Diſ- 
charge? 

Cleo. Ves; for Sums, which the King has 
a Right to diſpoſe of, or the Payment of Mo- 
ney for Uſes directed by Parliament; not o- 
therwiſe; and if the King, who can do no 
Wrong, ſhould be impoſed upon, and his War- 


rant be obtain'd for Money at Random, whe- 


ther it is appropriated or not, contrary to, or 


- without a direct Order of the Legiſlature, the ! 


Treaſurer obeys at his Peril. 

Hor. But there are other Poſts, or at leaſt 
there is one ſtill of higher Moment, and that | 
requires a much greater, and more general Ca- 
pacity than any yet named. 

Cleo. Pardon me: As the Lord Chancel- 
lor's is the higheſt Office in Dignity ſo the 
Execution of it actually demands greater, and | 
more uncommon Abilities than any other 
whatever. Hor. | 
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Hor. What ſay you to the Prime Miniſter, 
who governs all, and acts immediately under 
the King ? 


Cleo. There is no ſuch Officer belonging to 


our Conſtitution; for by this, the whole Ad- 
miniſtration 1s, for very wiſe Reaſons, divided 
into ſeveral Branches. 

Hor. But who muſt give Orders and In- 
ſtructions to Admirals, Generals, Governors, 
and all our Miniſters in Foreign Courts? who 
is to take care of the King's Intereſt throug- 


| out the Kingdom, and of his Safety ? 


Cleo. The King and his Council, withour 
which, Royal Authority is not ſuppos'd toact, 
ſuperintend, and govern all; and whatever the 


Monarch has not a mind immediately to 
take care of himſelf, falls in courſe to that 


part of the Adminiſtration it belongs to, in 
which every Body has pla in Laws to walk by. 
As to the King's Intereſt, it is the ſame with 


chat of the Nation; his Guards are to take 


care of his Perſon; and there is no Buſineſs of 
what nature ſoever, that can happen in or to 
the Nation, which is not within the Province, 
and under the Inſpection of ſome one or other 
of the great Officers of the Crown, that are 
all known, dignity'd, and diſtinguiſh'd by their 
reſpective Titles; and amongſt them, I can 
aſſure you, there is no ſuch Name as Prime 


Miniſter. 
Hor. But why will you prevaricate with 
me after this manner? You know yourlelf, 


and 


and all the World knows and ſees, that there 


is ſuch a Miniſter; and it is eaſily proved, that 
there always have been ſuch Miniſters: And 
in the Situation we are, I don't believe a King 
could do without. When there are a great 
many diſaffected People in the Kingdom, and 
Parliament-men are to be choſen, Elections 
muſt be look'd after with great Care, and a 
thouſand things are to be done, that are ne- 
ceſſary, to diſappoint the ſiniſter Ends of Male- 
contents, and keep out the Pretender; things 
of which the Management often requires great 
Penetration, and uncommon Talents, as well 


as Secrecy and Diſpatch. | 


Cleo. How ſincerely ſoever you may ſeem | 
to ſpeak in Defence of theſe Things, Horatio, | 
I am ſure, from your Principles, that you are 
not in earneſt. I am not to judge of the Exi- 


gency of our Affairs: But as I would not pry 


into the Conduct, or ſcan the Actions of 
Princes, and their Miniſters, fo I pretend to 
Juſtify or defend no Wiſdom, but that of the 


Conſtitution itſelf, | 


Hor. ] don't deſire you ſhould: Only tell 


me, whether you don't think, that a Man, 


who has and can carry this vaſt Burden upon 
his Shoulders, and all e e. Buſineſs in his 
Breaſt, muſt be a Perſon of a prodigious Ge- 
nius, as well as general Knowledge, and other 


great Abilities. 1 
Cleo. That a Man, inveſted with ſo much 


real Power, and an Authority ſo extenſive, ry | 
ſuch | 
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ſuch Miniſters. generally have, muſt make a 
great, Figure, and be conſiderable above. all 
other Subjects, is moſt certain: But it is my 
Opinion, that there are always fifty Men in 
the Kingdom, that, if employ'd, would be fit 
for this Poſt, and after a lictle Practice ſhine 
in it, to one, who is equally qualify'd to be a 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. A 
Prime Miniſter has a vaſt, an unſpeakable Ad- 
vantage, barely by being ſo, and by every Bo- 
dy's knowing him to be, and treating him 
as, ſuch: A Man, who, in every Office and 
every Branch of it throughout the Admini- 
ſtration, has the Power, as well as the Liber- 
ty, to ask and ſee whom and what he pleaſes, 
has more Knowledge within his Reach, and. 
can ſpeak of every thing with greater Exact- 
neſs, than any other Man, that is much ber- 
ter vers'd in Affairs, and has ten times greater 
Capacity. It is hardly poſſible, that an active 
Man of tolerable Education, that is not de- 
ſtitute of a Spirit nor of Vanity, ſhould fail 
of appearing to be wiſe, vigilant, and expert, 
who has the Opportunity, whenever he thinks 
fit, to make uſe of all the Cunning and Ex- 
perience, as well as Diligence and Labour, of 
every Officer in the civil Adminiſtration; and 
if he has but Money enough, and will em- 
ploy Men to keep up a ſtrict Correſpondence 
in every Part of the Kingdom, he can remain 
ignorant of nothing; and there is hardly any 
Affair or Tranſaction, Civil or Military, Fo- 
5 reign 
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reign or Domeſtick, which he will not be a- 


ble greatly to influence, when he has a mind, 


either to promote or obſtruct it. 


Hor. There ſeems to be a great deal in 
what you ſay, I muſt confeſs; but I begin to 
ſuſpect, that what often inclines me to be of 
your Opinion, is your Dexterity in placing 
Things in the Light, you would have them 
ſeen in, and the great Skill you have in de- 
preciating what is valuable, and detracting 


from Merit. 


Heart. 


Hor. When I reflect on what I have be- 
held with my own Eyes, and what I ſtill ſee 
every Day of the Tranſactions, between Stateſ- 
men and Politicians, I am very well aſſured, 
you are in the wrong: When I conſider all | 


the Stratagems, and the Force, as well as 


Fineſſe, that are made uſe of, to ſupplant | 
and undo Prime Miniſters; the Wit and Cun- | 
ning, Induſtry and Addreſs, that are employ'd ! 
to miſrepreſent all their Actions; the Calum- | 
nies and falſe Reports that are ſpread of them, 


the Ballads and Lampoons that are publiſh'd; 


the ſer Speeches and ſtudy'd Invectives that 


are made againſt them ; when I conſider, 1 


ſay, and reflect on theſe Things, and every 
thing elſe that is ſaid and done, either to ri- 

dicule or to render them odious, I am con- 
vinced; that to defeat ſo much Art and 
Strength, and diſappoint ſo much Malice and 


Envy, 


Cleo. I proteſt, that I ſpeak from my ; 
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Envy, as prime Miniſters are generally at- 
tack d with, require extraordinary Talents: 
No Man of only common Prudence and For- 
titude could maintain himſelf in that Poſt for 
a Twelve- month, much leſs for many Years 
together, tho' he underſtood the World ver 
well, and had all the Virtue, Faithfulneſs, and 
Integrity in it; therefore there muſt be ſome 
Fallacy in your Aſſertion. 

Cleo. Either I have been deficient in ex- 
plaining myſelf, or elſe I have had the Mis- 
fortune to be miſunderſtood. When I inſinu- 
ated, that Men might be prime Miniſters 
without extraordinary Endowments, I ſpoke 
only in regard to the Buſineſs itſelf, that Pro- 
vince, which if there was no ſuch Miniſter, 
the King and Council would have the trouble 
of managing. 

Hor. To direct and manage the whole Ma- 
chine of Government, he muſt be a conſum- 
mate Stateſman in the firſt place. 

Cleo. You have too fublime a Notion of 
that Poſt, To be a conſummate Stateſman, 


is the higheſt Qualification human Nature is 


capable of poſſeſſing : To deſerve that Name, 
a Man muſt be well verſed in ancient and 
modern Hiſtory, and thoroughly acquainted 
with all the Courts of Europe; that he may 


know not only the publick Intereſt in every 


Nation, but likewiſe the private Views, as 
well as Inclinations, Virtues and Vices of 
Princes and Miniſters: Of every Country in 

Chriſten- 
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Chriſtendom and the Borders of it, he oufht 
to know the Product and Geography; the 
principal Cities and Fortreſſes; and of theſe, 
the Trade and Manufactures; their Situation, 
natural Advantages, Strength and Number of 
Inhabitants; he muſt have read Men as well 
as Books, and perfectly well underſtand hn- 
man Nature, and the Uſe of the Paſſions: He 
muſt moreover be a great Maſter in conceal- 
ing the Sentiments of his Heart, have an in- 
tire Command over his Features, and be well 
skill'd in all the Wiles and Stratagems to draw & 
out Secrets from others. A Man, of whom all 

this, or the greateſt Part of it, may not de 

ſaid with truth, and that he has had great 

Experience in publick Affairs, cannot be 


call'd a conſummate Stateſman ; but he may 


be fit to be a prime Miniſter, tho' he had 
not a hundredth Part of thoſe Qualifications. ' 
As the King's Favour creates prime Miniſters, ' 
and makes their Station the Poſt of the great- 
eſt Power as well as Profit; ſo the ſame Fa- 
vour is the only Bottom, which thoſe that 
are in it have to ſtand upon: The Conſequence | 
is, that the moſt ambitious Men in all Mo- 
narchies are ever contending for this Poſt, as | 


the higheſt Prize, of which the Enjoyment 
is eaſy, and all the Difhculty in obtaining and 
preſerving it. We ſee accordingly, that the 
Accompliſhments J ſpoke of to make a Stateſ- 
man are neglected, and others aim'd at and 


ſtudy' d, that are more uſeful and more eaſily 


acquired. 
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acquired. The Capacities you obſerve in 
prime Miniſters, are of another Nature, and 
conſiſt in being finiſh'd Courtiers, and tho- 
roughly underſtanding the Art of pleafing 
and cajoling with Addreſs. To procure a 
Prince what he wants, when it is known, and 
to be diligent in entertaining him with the 
Pleaſures he calls for, are ordinary Services: 
Asking is no better than Complaining; there- 
fore being forced to ask, 1s to have Cauſe of 
Complaint, and to ſee a Prince ſubmit to the 


| Slavery. of it, argues great Ruſticiry in his 


Courtiers; a polite Miniſter penetrates into 
his Maſter's Wiſhes, and furniſhes him with 
what he delights in, without giving him 
the trouble to name it. Every common Flat- 
terer can praiſe and extol promiſcuouſly eve 

thing that is ſaid or done; and find Wiſdom 
and Prudence in the moſt indifferent Actions; 
but it belongs to the skilful Courtier to ſet 
fine Gloſſes upon manifeſt Imperfections, and 
make every Failing, every Frailty of his 
Prince, have the real Appearance of the 
Virtues that are the neareſt, or to ſpeak more 


4 juſtly, the leaſt oppoſite to them. By the 


good Opinion of his Maſter, it is eaſy for 


Obſervance of theſe neceſſary Duties it is, 
that the Favour of Princes may be long pre- 
ſerv'd as well as obtain'd. Whoever can make 
himſelf agreeable at a Court, will ſeldom fail 


Jof being thought neceſſary; and when a Fa- 


vourite has once eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 


him 
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him to make his own Family, engroſs the 


King's Ear, and keep every body from him, 
but his own Creatures: Nor is it more diffi- 
cult, in length of time, to turn out of the 
Adminiſtration every body that was not of 
his own bringing in, and conſtantly be trip. 


ping up the Heels of thoſe, who attempt to 


raiſe themſelves by any other Intereſt or Aſ. 
ſiſtance. A prime Miniſter has by his Place 
great Advantages over all that oppoſe him; 
one of them is, that no body, without EX 
ception, ever fill'd that Poſt, but who had Y 
many Enemies, whether he was a Plunderer | 
or a Patriot: Which being well known, many | 
things that are laid to a prime Miniſter's | 
Charge, are not credited among the impar- | 
tial and more diſcreet Part of Mankind, even 
when they are true. As to the defeating and | 
diſappointing all the Envy and Malice they | 
are generally attack'd with; if the Favourite 


was to do all that himſelf, it would certainly, 


as you ſay, require extraordinary Talents, and 


a great Capacity, as well as continual Vigęi- 


lance and Application; but this 1s the Province | 


of their Creatures, a Task divided into a 
great Number of Parts; and every body that 


has the leaſt Dependance upon, or has any 


thing to hope from the Miniſter, makes it his 


Buſineſs and his Study, as it is his Intereſt, on. 


the one hand, to cry up their Patron, magnity 


his Virtues and Abilities, and juſtify his Con- 


duct; on the other, to exclaim againſt his Ad- 
8 verſaries, 
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verſaries, blacken their Reputation, and play 
at them every Engine, and the ſame Strata- 
gems that are made uſe of to ſupplant the 
Miniſter. N 

Hor. Then every well-poliſh'd Courtier is 
fit to be a prime Miniſter, without Learning, 
or Languages, Skill in Politicks, or any other 
Qualification beſides. 

Cleo. No other than what are often and ea- 
fily met with: It is neceſlary, that he ſhould 
be a Man, at leaſt, of plain common Sen ſe, 


and not remarkable for any groſs Frailties 


or Imper fections; and of ſuch there is no 
Scarcity almoſt in any Nation: He ought to 
be a Man of tolerable Health and Conſtitu- 
tion, and one who delights in Vanity, that 
he may reliſh, as well as be able to bear, the 
gaudy Crouds that honour his Levees; the 
conſtant Addreſſes, Bows, and Cringes of So- 
licitors ; and the reſt of the Homage that is 
perpetually paid him. The Accompliſhment 
he ſtands moſt in need of, is to be bold and 
reſolute, fo as not to be eaſily ſhock'd or rut- 
fled; if he be thus qualify'd, has a good Me- 
mory, and is moreover able to attend a Mul- 
tiplicity of Buſineſs, if not with a continual 
Pretence of Miud, at leaſt ſeemingly without 


Hurry or Ferplexity, his Capacity can never 
fail of being extoll'd to the Skies. 


Hor. You tay nothing of his Virtue nor 
his Honeſty; there is a vaſt Truſt put in a 
prime Miniſter: If he ſhould be covetous and 

„ have 
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have no Probity, nor Love for his Country, | 
he might make ſtrange Havock with che 


Publick Treaſure. 


Cleo. There is no Man that has any Pride, 
but he has ſome Valve for his Reputation; and 
common Prudence is ſufficient to hinder a a 
Man of very indifferent Principles from ſteal- 
ing, where he would be in great Danger of 
being detected, and has no manner of Security 


that he ſhall not be puniſh'd for it. 


Hor. But great Confidence 1s repoſed in q 


him where he cannot be traced; as in the 


Money for Secret Services, of which, for Rea- 
ſons of State, it may be often improper even 


to mention, much more to ſcrutinize into the 


Particulars; and in Negotiations with other 
Courts, ſhould he be only ſway'd by Selfiſh- 3 
neſs and private Views, without regard to 
Virtue or the Publick, is it not in his Power 
to betray his Country, ſell the Nation, and 


do all manner of Miſchief ? 


Cleo. Not amongſt us, where Parliaments ' 
are every Year fitting. In Foreign Af 
fairs nothing of moment can be tranſacted, : 
but what all the World muſt know; and 
ſhould any thing be done or attempted, that 
would be palpably ruinous to the Kingdom, 
and in the Opinion of Natives and Foreign- 
ers, groſly and manifeſtly claſhing with our 
Intereſt, it would raiſe a general Clamour, 
and throw the Miniſter into Dangers, which 


no Man of the leaſt Prudence, who intends ' 
to 
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to ſtay in his Country, would ever run into. 
As to the Money for Secret Services, and per- 
haps other Sums, which Miniſters have the 
Diſpoſal of, and where they have great La- 
titudes, I don't queſtion, but they have Op- 
portunities of embezling the Nation's Trea- 
ſure: But to do this without being diſcover'd, 
it muſt be done ſparingly, and with great 
Diſcretion : The malicious Overlookers that 
envy them their Places, and watch all their 
Motions, are a great Awe upon them: The 
Animoſities between thoſe Antagoniſts, and 
the Quarrels between Parties, are a conſider- 
able Part of the Nation's Security. 

Fr. But would it not be a greater Security 
to have Men of Honour, of Senſe and Know- 
ledge, of Application and Frugality, preferr'd 
to publick Employ ments: 

Cleo. Ves, without doubt. 

Hor. What Confidence can we have in the 
1 or Integrity of Men; that, on the one 

nd, ſhew themſelves on all Occaſions mer- 
cenary and greedy after Riches; and on the 
other, make it evident, by their manner of 
living, that no Wealth or Eſtate could ever 
ſuffice to ſupport their Expences, or ſatisfy 
their Deſires? Beſides, would it not be a great 
Encouragement to Virtue and Merit, if trom 
the Poſts of Honour and Profit all were to be 
debarr'd and excluded, that cither wanted Ca- 
pacity, or were Enemies to Buſineſs; all the 


ſelfiſh, ambitious, vain, and voluptuous ? 
D d 2 Cleo. 
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Cleo. No body diſputes it with you; and t 


Virtue, Religion, and future Happineſs were 


ſought after by the generality of Mankind, 
with the ſame Solicitude, as ſenſual Pleaſure, 


Politeneſs, and worldly Glory are, it would 7 
certainly be beſt, that none but Men of good 
Lives, and known Ability, ſhould have any ? 
Place in the Government whatever: Bur to 
expect that this ever ſhould happen, or to 
live in hopes of it in a large, opulent and flou- 
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riſhing Kingdom, is to betray great Ignorance © 


in human Affairs; and whoever reckons a ge- 
neral Temperance, Frugality, and Diſintereſt. 
edneſs among the national Bleſüngs, and at 
the ſame time ſolicites Heaven for Eaſe 


and Plenty, and the Increaſe of Trade, ſeems 


to me, little to underſtand what he is about. 
The beſt of all then not being to be had, let 
us look out for the next beſt, and we ſhall 
find, that of all poſſible Means to ſecure and | 
perpetuate to Nations their Eſtabliſhment, * 
and whatever they value, there is no better 
Method than with wiſe Laws to guard and 
entrench their Conſtitution, and contrive ſuch 
Forms of Adminiſtration, that tne Common- 
Weal can receive no great Detriment from 
the Want of Knowledge or Probity of Mi- 


niſters, if any of them ſhould prove leſs able 


or honeſt, than they could wiſh them. The 
Publick Adminiſtration mult always go for- 
ward; it is a Ship that can never lie at An- 
chor: The moſt knowing, the moſt virtuous, 
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and the leaſt ſelf- intereſted Miniſters are the 
beſt; but in the mean time there muſt be 
Miniſters. Swearing and Drunkenneſs are 
crying Sins among Scafaring Men, and I 
ſhould think it a very deſirable Bleſſing to the 
Nation, if it was poſſible to reform them: 
But all this while we muſt have Sailors; and 
if none were to be admitted on board of any 
of his Majeſty's Ships, that had ſworn above 
a thouſand Oaths, or had been drunk above 
ten times in their Lives, I am perſuaded that 
the Sea Service would ſuffer very much by the 
well-meaning Regulation. 

Hor. Why don't you ſpeak more openly, 
and ſay that there is no Virtue or Probity in 
the World? for all the drift of your Diſcourſe 
is tending to prove that. 

Cleo. I have amply declared my ſelf upon 
this Subject already in a former Converſation; 
and I wonder you will lay again to my Charge 
what I once ablojutely denied: I never thought 
that there were no virtuous or religious Men; 
what I difter in with the Flatterers of our 
Species, is about the Numbers, which they 
contend 1or; and I am perſuaded that you 
your ſelf, in reality, don't believe that there 
are ſo many virtuous Men as you imagine you 
do. 7 

Hor. How come you to know my Thoughts 
better than J do my ſelf? 

Cleo. You know I have tried you upon this 
Head already, when I ludicrouſly extoll'd and 

D d 3 let 
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ſet a fine Gloſs on the Merit of ſeveral Cal- 
lings and Profeſſions in the Society, from the 
loweſt Stations of Life to the higheſt: It then 
33 appear'd, that, tho' you have a very 
igh Opinion of Mankind in general, when ? 
we come to Particulars, you was as ſevere, ' 
and every white as cenſorious, as my ſelf. ] 1 
muſt obſerve one thing to you, which is worth 
Conſideration. Moſt, if not all, People are 
deſirous of being thought impartial; yet no- 
thing is more difficult than to preſerve our 
Judgment unbiaſs'd, when we are influenc'd } 
either by our Love or our Hatred; and how | 
juſt and equitable ſoever People are, we fee | 
that their Friends are ſeldom 0 good, or their 
Enemies ſo bad, as they repreſent them, when 
they are angry with the one, or highly pleas d 
with the other. For my part, I don't think | 
that, generally ſpeaking, Prime Miniſters are | 
much worſe than their Adverſaries, who, for 
their own Intereſt, defame them, and, at the 
ſame time, move Heaven and Earth to be in 
their Places. Let us look out for two Per- 
fons of Eminence, in any Court of Europe, 
that are equal in Merit and Capacity, and as | 


well match'd in Virtues and Vices, but of 


contrary Parries; and whenever we meet with | 


two ſuch, one in Favour, and the other neg- 
lected, we ſhall always find, that whoever is 


uppermoſt, and in great Employ, has the Ap- 


plauſe of his Party; and, if things go tolera- 
bly well, his Friends will attribute every good 


Succeſs | 
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Succeſs to his Conduct, and derive all his 
Actions from laudable Motives: The oppo- 
fite Side can diſcover no Virtues in him; they 
will not allow him to a& from any Principles 


| but his Paſſions; and, if any thing be done a- 


miſs, are very ſure that it would not have hap- 


pen'd if their Patron had been in the ſame 
Poſt. This is the Way of the World. How 
immenſely do often People of the ſame King- 
dom differ in the Opinion they have of their 
Chiefs and Commanders, even when they are 


ſucceſsful ro Admiration! We have been Wit- 


neſſes our ſelves, that one Part of the Nation 
has aſcrib'd the Victories of a General, in- 
tirely to his conſummate Knowledge in Mar- 
tial Affairs, and ſuperlative Capacity in Action; 
and maintain'd, that it was impoſſible for a 
Man to bear all the Toils and Fatigues he un- 
derwent with Alacrity, or to court the Dan- 
gers he voluntarily expos'd himſelf to, if he 
bad not been ſupported, as well as animated, 
by the true Spirit of Heroiſm, and a moſt ge- 
nerous Love for his Country: Theſe, you 
know, were the Sentiments of one part of the 
Nation, whilſt the other attributed all his 
Succeſſes to the Bravery of his Troops, and 
the extraordinary Care that was taken at 
Home to ſupply his Army; and inſiſted upon 
it, that, from the whole Courſe of his Life, 
it was demonſtrable, that he had never 
been buoy'd up or actuated by any other 
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Principles than Exceſs of Ambition, and an 7 
inſatiable Greedineſs after Riches. ö 
Hor. I don't know but I may have ſaid ſo 
my ſelf. But, after all, the Duke of Marl. 
1 was a very great Man, an extraordi- 
nary Genius. q 
Cleo. Indeed was he, and I am glad to hear 
you own it at laſt, | 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus ini di. 


Hor. A propos. T wiſh you would bid them 


ſtop for two or three Minutes: Some of the 


Horſes perhaps may ſtale the while. 
Cleo. No Excuſes, pray. You command 
here. Beſides, we have Time enough. ------ * 
Do you want to go out? 1 
Hor. No; bur I want to ſet down ſome- 
thing, now I think of it, which I have heard 
you repeat ſeveral times. I have often had a 
mind to ask you for it, and it always went 
out of my Head again. It is the Epitaph 
which your Friend made upon the Duke 
Cleo. Of Marlborough? with all my Heart. 
Have you Paper? | 
Hor. I'll write it upon the Back of this 
Letter; and, as it happens, I mended my 
Pencil this Morning. How does it begin ? 


Cleo. Qui Belli, aut Pacis virtutibus afira | 
petebant. * 


Her. 
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Hor. Well. 

Cleo. Finxerunt homines Sæcula priſca 
Deos. 

Hor. I have it. But tell me a whole Di- 
ſtich at a time; the Senſe is clearer. 


Cleo. Que Martem fine patre tulit, ſine ma- 
tre Minervam, 


Illuſtres Mendax Gracia jactet Avos. 


Hor. That is really a happy Thought. Cou- 
rage and Conduct: juſt the two Qualifications 
he excelled in. What's the next? 

Cleo. Anglia quem genuit jacet hac, Homo, 

conditus Urna, 
Antiqui qualem non habuere Deum. 


Hor. ---- I thank you. They may go on 
now. I have ſeen ſeveral things ſince firſt I 
heard this Epitaph of you, that are manifeſtly 
borrow'd from it. Was it never publiſh'd? 

Cleo. I believe not. The firſt time I ſaw ir 
was the Day the Duke was buried, and ever 
fince it has been handed about in Manuſcript; 
but I never met with it in Print yet. 

Hor. It is worth all his Fable of the Bees, in 
my Opinion. | 

Cleo. If you like it ſo well, I can ſhew you 
a Tranſlation of it, lately done by a Gentle- 
man of Oxford, if I have not loſt it. Ir only 
takes in the firſt and laſt Diſtich, which in- 
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deed contain the main Thought: The ſecond 
does not carry it on, and is rather a Digreſ- 
ſion. 


count we have of them is fabulous. 


Cleo. Oh, here it is. I don't know whe- 


ther you can read it; I copied it in haſte. 
Hor. Very well. 


The grateful Ages paſt a God declar'd, 
Who wiſely council d, or who bravely ward: 
Hence Greece her Mars and Pallas derfy'd; 


Made him the Hero's, her the Patriots Guide. | 


Ancients, within this Urn a Mortal hes ; 
Shew me his Peer among your Deities, 


It is very good. | 
Cleo. Very lively; and what is aim'd at in 


the Latin, is rather more clearly expreſs'd in 


the Engliſh. 


Hor. You know I am fond of no Engliſh 


Verſe but Milton's. But don't let this hinder 
our Converſation. 

Cleo. J was ſpeaking of the Partiality of 
Mankind in general, and putting you in mind 
how differently Men judg'd of Actions, ac- 
cording as they liked or diſliked the Perſons 
that per form'd them. * 

gy Dr. 


Hor. But it demonſtrates the Truth of the 
firſt, in a very convincing manner; and that 
Mars had no Father, and Minerva no Mo- 
ther, is the moſt fortunate thing a Man could 
wiſh for, who wanted to prove that the Ac- 
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Hor. But before that you was arguing 
againſt the Neceſſity, which I think there is, 
for Men of great Accompliſhments and extra- 
ordinary Qualifications in the Adminiſtration 
of Publick Affairs. Had you any thing to 
add? 

Cleo. No; at leaſt I don't remember that I 
had. | 

Her. I don't believe you have an ill Deſign 
in advancing theſe Notions; but ſuppofing 
them to be true, I can't comprehend that di- 
vulging them can have any other Effect than 
the Increaſe of Sloth and Ignorance; for if 
Men may fill the higheſt Places in the Govern- 
ment without Learning or Capacity, Genius 
or Knowledge, there's an End of all the La- 
bour of the Brain, and the Fatigue of hard 
Study. 

Cleo. J have made no ſuch general Aſſer- 
tion; but that an artful Man may make a 
conſiderable Figure in the higheſt Poſt of the 
Adminiſtration, and other great Employments, 


vichout extraordinary Talents, is certain: As 
to conſummate Stateſmen, I don't believe 


there ever were three Perſons upon Earth, at 
the ſame time, that deſerv'd that Name. 
There is not a quarter bf the Wiſdom, ſolid 
Knowledge, or intrinſick Worth, in the World, 
that Men talk of, and compliment one another 
with; and of Virtue or Religion there is not 
an hundredth Part in Reality of what there is 
in Appearance. 


Hor. 


— — 
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Hor. I allow that thoſe who ſet out from 
no better Motives, than Avarice and Ambi- 
tion, aim at no other Ends but Wealth and 
Honour; which, if they can but get any 
ways they are fatisfied; but Men, who act 
from Principles of Virtue and a publick Spirit, 
take Pains with Alacrity to attain the Accom- 
pliſhments that will make them capable of 
ſerving their Country: And if Virtue be ſo 


ſcarce, how come there to be Men of Skill in 


their Profeſſions? for that there are Men of 
Learning, and Men of Capacity, is moſt cer- 


tain. 


Cleo. The Foundation of all Accompliſh- 
ments muſt be laid in our Youth, before we 


are able or allow'd to chooſe for ourſelves, or 


to judge, which is the moſt profitable way of 


employing our Time. It is to good Diſcipline, 


and the prudent Care of Parents and Maſters, ' 
that Men are beholden for the greateſt Part 


of their Improvements; and few Parents are ſo 


bad as not to wiſh their Offspring might be 
wellaccompliſh'd: The ſame natural Affection, 
that makes Men take pains to leave their Chil- 


dren rich, renders them ſolicitous about their 
Education. Beſides, it is unfaſhionable, and 


conſequently a Diſgrace, to neglect them. 
The chief Deſign of Parents in bringing up 


their Children to a Calling or Profeſſion, is to 


procure them a Livelihood. What promotes 


and encourages Arts and Sciences, is the Re- 
ward, Money and Honour; and thouſands of 


Perfections 
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perfections are attain'd to, that would have 
had no Exiſtence, if Men had been leſs proud 
or leſs covetous. Ambition, Avarice, and of- 
ten Neceſſity, are great Spurs to Induſtry and 
Application; and often rouſe Men from Sloth 
and Indolence, when they are grown up, 
whom no Perſuaſions, or Chaſtiſement of Fa- 
thers or Tutors, made any Impreſſion upon 
in their Youth. Whilſt Profeſſions are lucra- 
tive, and have great Dignities belonging to 
them, there will always be Men that excel in 
them. In a large polite Nation therefore all 
ſorts of Learning will ever abound, whilſt the 
People flouriſh. Rich Parents, and ſuch as 
can afford it, ſeldom fail bringing up their 
Children to Literature: From this inexhauſti- 
ble Spring it is, that we always draw much 
larger Supplies than we ſtand in need of, for 
all the Callings and Profeſſions where the 
Knowledge of the learned Languages is requi- 
red. Of thoſe that are brought up to Letters, 
ſome neglect them, and throw by their Books, 
as ſoon as they are their own Maſters; others 
grow fonder of Study, as they increaſe in Years; 
but the greateſt Part will always retain a Value 
for what has coſt them pains to acquire, 
Among the Wealthy, there will be always Lo- 
vers of Knowledge, as well as idle People: E- 
very Science will have its Admirers, as Men 
differ in their Taſtes and Pleaſures; and there 
is no Part of Learning but ſome Body or 
other will look into it, and labour at it, from 
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no better Principles, than ſome Men are Fox. * 
hunters, and others take delight in Angling, © 
Look upon the mighty Labours of Antiquaries, 
Botaniſts, and the Vertuoſo's in Butterflies, 
Cockle-ſhells, and other odd Productions of 
Nature; and mind the magnificent Terms 
they all make uſe of in their reſpective Pro- 
vinces, and the pompous Names they often 
give, to what others, who have no Taſte that 
way, would not think worth any Mortal's No- 
tice. Curioſity is often as bewitching to 
the Rich, as Lucre is to the Poor; and what 
Intereſt does in ſome, Vanity does in others; 


and great Wonders are often produced from 


a happy Mixture of both. Is it not amazing, 


that a temperate Man ſhould be at the Ex- 


pence of four or five Thouſand a Year, or, which 
is much the ſame thing, be contented to loſe 
the Intereſt of above a hundred thouſand * 
Pounds, to have the Reputation of being the 
Poſſeſſor and Owner of Rarities and Knicknacks 
in a very great abundance, at the ſame time 
that he loves Money, and continues ſlaving for 
it in his old Age? It is the Hopes either of 
Gain or Reputation, of large Revenues and 
great Dignities, that promote Learning; and 
when we ſay that any Calling, Art or Science, 
is not encouraged, we mean no more by it, than 
that the Maſters or Profeſſors of it are not 
ſufficiently rewarded for their pains, either 


with Honour or Profit. The moſt Holy 


Functions are no Exception to what I ſay; and 
few 
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ſew Miniſters of the Goſpel are ſo diſintereſted 
as to have a leſs Regard to the Honours and 
Emoluments, that are or ought to be annex'd 
to their Employment, than they have to the 
Service and Benefit they ſhould be of to others; 
and among thoſe of them, that ſtudy hard and 
take uncommon Pains, it is not eaſily proved 
that many are excited to their extraordinary 
Labour by a publick Spirit, or Solicitude for the 


; Spiritual Welfare of the Laity: On the con- 
trary, it is viſible, in the greateſt Part of them, 


that they are animated by the Love of Glory 


and the Hopes of Preferment; neither is it 


uncommon to ſee the moiſt uſeful Parts of 
Learning neglected for the moſt trifling, when, 
from the latter, Men have Reaſon to hope thar 


'J they ſhall have greater Opportunities of ſhew- 


ing their Parts, than offer themſelves from 
the former. Oſtentation and Envy have made 


more Authors than Virtue and Benevolence. 
Men of known Capacity and Erudition are 
J often labouring hard to eclipſe and ruin one 
J another's Glory. What Principle muſt we ſay 
IJ two Adverſaries act from, both Men of un- 
I queſtionable good Senſe and extenſive Know- 
J ledge, when all the Skill and Prudence they 
are Maſters of are not able to ſtifle, in their 
IJ ſtudy'd Performances, and hide from the 
World the Rancour of their Minds, the Spleen 
and Animoſity they both write with againſt 
JI one another? 


Hor. 
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Hor. 1 don't ſay that ſuch act from Princi- 
ples of Virtue. 

Cleo. Yet you know an Inſtance of this in | 
two grave Divines, Men of Fame and great 
Merit, of whom each would think himſelf 
very much injured, ſhould his Virtue be 1 "| 
in queſtion. 

Her. When Men have an Opportunity, un- 
der pretence of Zeal for Religion, or the Pub. 
lick Good, to vent their Paſſion, they 5 
5 


Di 


great Liberties. What was the Quarrel? 

Cleo. De land caprind. 

Hor. A Trifle. I can't gueſs yet. 

Cleo. About the Metre of the Comick Poets! 
among the Ancients. 

Hor. I know what you mean now; the | ! 
manner of ſcanding and chanting thoſe Ver- 


ſes. 


- 


r 


-— 
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Cleo. Can you think of any thing belonging i 
" Literature, of leſs Importance, or more uſe- 
eſs? 

Hor. Not readily. f 

Cleo. Vet the great Conteſt between them, 
you ſee, is which of them underſtands it beſt, IV 
and has known ir the longeſt. This Inſtance, I 
I think, hints to us, how highly improbable | l 
it is, tho Men ſhould act from no better Prin- II 
ciples than Envy, Avarice and Ambition, that J 
when Learning is once eſtabliſh'd, any Part i 
of it, even the moſt unprofitable, ſhould ever f 
be neglected in ſuch a large, opulent Nation as Ir 
ours is; where there are ſo many Places of 1 

Honour 
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Honour, and great Revenues to be diſpoſed of 


among Scholars. 


- Hor. But ſince Men are fit to ſerve in moſt 


A Places with fo little Capacity, as you inſi- 
mate, why ſhould they give themſelves that 
A unneceſſary trouble of ſtudying hard, and ac- 


A quiring more Learning, than there is occaſion 


bor? 


Cleo. I thought, I had anſwer'd that alrea- 
dy; a great many, becauſe they take Delight 
in Study and Knowledge. 5 

Hor. But there are Men that labour at it 
with ſo much Application, as to impair their 
Healths, and actually to kill themſelves with 
the Fatigue of it. 

Cleo. Not ſo many, as there are, that in- 
jure their Healths, and actually kill themſelves 
with hard drinking, which is the moſt unrea- 
ſonable Pleaſure of the two, and a much 
greater Fatigue. But JI don't deny that there 
axe Men, who take pains to qualify them- 
ſelves in order to ſerve their Country ; what 


Il infiſt upon, is, that the Number of thoſe, 
A who do the ſame thing to ſerve themſelves 
A vith little regard to their Country, is infinite- 
Aly greater. Mr. Hutcheſon, who wrote the 
I 1nqurry into the Original of our Ideas of Beau- 
ty and Virtue, ſeems to be very expert at 
I weighing and meaſuring the Quantities of Af- 
IJ k&tion, Benevolence, Sc. I with that cu- 
nous Metaphyſician would give himſelf the 
Trouble, at his Leiſure, to weigh two things 


E e ſepa- 
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ſeparately: Firſt, the real Love Men have for 
their Country, abſtracted from Selfiſhneſs. Se- 
condly, the Ambition they have, of being 
thought to act from that Love, tho” they feel 
none. I wiſh, I fay, that this ingenious Gen- 
tleman would once weigh theſe two aſunder; 
and afterwards, having taken in impartially all 
he could find of either, in this or any other 
Nation, ſhew us in his demonſtrative way, 
what Proportion the Quantities bore to each 


other. ----- Wiſque ſbi commiſſus eſt, ſays Se- 


neca; and certainly, it is not the Care of o- 
thers, but the Care of itſelf, which Nature 
has truſted and charged every individual Crea- 
ture with. When Men exert themſelves in 
an extraordinary manner, they generally do it 
to be the better for it themſelves; to excel, 
to be talk'd of, and to be preferr'd to others, 
that follow the ſame Buſineſs, or court the 
ſame Favours. 

Hor. Do you think it more probable, that 
Men of Parts and Learning ſhould be pre- 
ferr'd, than others of leſs Capacity? 

Cleo. Cœteris paribus, I do. 

Hor. Then you muſt allow, that there is 
Virtue at leaſt in thole, who have the Diſpoſal 
of Places. 

Cleo. I don't fay there is not; but there is 
likewiſe Glory, and real Honour accruing to 
Patrons, for advancing Men of Merit; and if 
a Perſon, who has a good Living in his Gift, 
beſtows 1t upon a very able Man, every Body 

ap- 
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applauds him, and every Pariſhioner is count- 
ed to be particularly obliged to him. A vain 
Man does not love to have his Choice diſap- 
prov'd of, and exclaim'd againſt by all the 
World, any more than a virtuous Man; and 
the Love of Applauſe, which is innate to our 
Species, would alone be ſufficient to make the 
generality of Men, and even the greateſt part 
of the moſt vicious, always chooſe the moſt 
worthy, out of any Number of Candidates ; 


if they knew the Truth, and no ſtronger Mo- 


tive ariſing from Conſanguinity, Friendſhip, 
Intereſt, or ſomething elſe, was to intefere 
with the Principle J named. . 

Hor. But, methinks, according to your Sy- 
ſtem, thoſe ſhould be ſooneſt preferr'd, that 
can beſt coax and flatter. 

Gleo. Among the Learned there are Perſons 
of Art and Addreſs, that can mind their Stu— 
dies without neglecting the World: Theſe are 
the Men, that know how to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with Perſons of Quality; employing to 
the beſt advantage all their Parts and Induſtry 
for that Purpoſe. Do but look into the Lives 
and the Deportment of ſuch eminent Men, as 
we have bern ſpeaking of, and you will ſoon 
diſcover the End and Advantages they ſeem to 
propoſe to themſelves from their hard Study 
and ſevere Lucubrations. When you ſee Men 
in Holy Orders, without Call or Neceſſity, 
hovering about the Courts of Princes; when 
you ſee them continually addreſſing and ſcrap- 
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ing Acquaintance with the Favorites; when 
you hear them exclaim againſt the Luxury of 
the Age, and complain of the Neceflity they 
are under, of complying with it; and at the 
ſame time you ſee, that they are forward, nay 
eager and take pains with Satisfaction, in their 
way of Living, to imitate the Beau Monde, as 
far as it is in their Power: That no ſooner 
they are in Poſſeſſion of one Preferment, but 
they are ready, and actually ſoliciting for ano- 
ther, more gainful and more reputable; and 
that on all Emergencies, Wealth, Power, Ho- 
nour and Superiority are the things they graſp 
at, and take delight in; when, I ſay, you ſee 
theſe things, this Concurrence of Evidences, 
is it any longer difficult to gueſs at, or rather 
is there room to doubt of, the Principles they 
act from, or the Tendency of their Labours? 

Hor. I have little to ſay to Prieſts, and do 
not look for Virtue from that Quarter. 

Cleo. Vet you'll find as much of it among 
Divines, as you will among any other Claſs of 
Men; but every where leis in Reality, than 
there is in Appearance. No body would be 
thought inſincere, or to prevaricate ; but there 
are few Men, tho' they are ſo lioneſt as to 
_ own what they would have, that will ac- 
quaint us with the true Keaſon, why they 
would have it: Therefore the Diſagreement 
between the Words and Actions of Men is at 
no time more conſpicuous, than when we 
would learn from them their Sentiments con- 

cerning 
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cerning the real Worth of Things. Virtue is 
without doubt the moſt valuable Treatvre, 
which Man can be poſſeſs'd of; it has every 
body's good Word; but where is the Coun- 
try in which it is heartily embraced, præmia 
follas? Money, on the other hand, isdeſerved- 
ly call'd the Root of all Evil: There has not 
been a Moraliſt nor a Satyriſt of Note, that 
hes not had a Fling at it; yet what Pains are 
taken, and what Hazards are run to acquire 
it, under various Pretences of deſigning to do 
good with it! As for my part, I verily be- 
lieve, that as an acceſſary Cauſe, it has done 
more Miſchief in the World than any one 
thing beſides: Vet it is impoſſible to name 
another, that is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Order, Oeconomy, and the very Exiſtence of 
the Civil Society; for as this is intirely built 
upon the Variety of our Wants, ſo the whole 
Superſtructure is made up of the reciprocal 
Services, which Men do to each other. How 
to get theſe Services perform'd by others, 
when we have Occaſion for them, is the 
grand and almoſt conſtant Solicitude in Life 
of every individual Perſon. To expect, that 
others ſhould ſerve us for nothing, is unrea- 
ſonable; therefore all Commerce, that Men 
can have together, muſt be a continual bar- 
tering of one thing for another. The Seller, 
who transfers the Property of a Thing, has 
his own Intereſt as much at Heart as the Buy- 
er, who purchaſes that Property; and, iy au 
Fe want 
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want or like a thing, the Owner of it, what- 
ever Stock or Proviſion he may have of the 
fame, or how greatly ſoever you may ſtand in 
need of it, will never part with it, but for a 
Conſideration, which he likes better, than he 
does the thing you want. Which way ſhall 
I perſuade a Man to ſerve me, when the Ser- 
vice, I can repay him in, 1s fuch as he does 


not want or care for? No body, who is at 


Peace, and has no Contention with any of the 
Society, will do any thing for a Lawyer; and 
a Phyſician can purchaſe nothing of a Man, 
whole whole Family is in perfect Health. 
Money obvia tes and takes away all thoſe Diffi- 
culties, by being an acceptable Reward for all 
the Services Men can do to one another. 

Hor But all Men valuing themſelves above 
their Worth, every body will over-rate his 
Labour. Would not this follow from your 
Syſtem; 

Cleo. It certainly would, and does. But 
what is to be admired is, that the larger the 
Numbers are in a Society, the more extenſive 
they have rendred the Variety of their De- 
ſires, and the more operoſe the Gratification 
of them is become among them by Cuſtom; 
the leſs miſchievous is the Conſequence of that 
Evil, where they have the Uie of Money: 
Whereas without it, the ſmaller the Num- 
ber was of a Society, and the more ſtrictly the 
Members of it, in ſupplying their Wants, 
would confine cherafelves to thoſe only that 

were 
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were neceſſary for their Subſiſtence, the more 
eaſy it would be for them to agree about the 
reciprocal Services I ſpoke of. But to pro- 
cure all the Comforts of Life, and what is 
call'd temporal Happineſs, in a large polite 
Nation, would be every whit as practicable 
without Speech, as it would be without Mo- 
ney, or an Equivalent to be uſed inſtead of i. 
Where this 1s not wanting, and due Care is 
taken of it by the Legiſlature, it will always 
be the Standard, which the Worth of every 
Thing will be weigh'd by. There are great 
Bleſſings that ariſe from Neceflity; and that 
every body is obliged to eat and drink, is the 
Cement of civil Society. Let Men ſet what 
high Value they pleaſe upon themſelves, that 
Labour, which moſt People are capable of 
doing, will ever be the cheapeſt. Nothing 
can be dear, of which there is great Plenty, 
how beneficial ſoever it may be to Man; and 
Scarcity enhances the Price of Things much 
oftener than the Uſefulneſs of them. Hence 
it is evident why thoſe Arts and Sciences will 
always be the moſt lucrative that cannot be 
attain'd to, but in great length of Time, by 
tedious Study and cloſe Application; or elte 
require a particular Genius, not often to be 
met with. It is likewiſe evident, to whoſe 
Lot, in all Societies, the hard and dirty La- 
bour, which no body would meddle with, if 
he could help it, will ever fall: But you have 
ſcen enough of this in the Fable of the Bees. 

Ee 4 Hor. 
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Hor. I have fo, and one remarkable Saying 
I have read there on this Subject, which I 
ſhall never forget. The Poor, ſays the Author, 
have nothing to ſtir them up to labour, but their 
Wants, which it is Wiſdom to relieve, but Folly 
to cure. 

Cleo. ] believe the Maxim to be juſt, and 
that it is not leſs calculated for the real Ad- 
vantage of the Poor, than it appears to be tor 
the Benefit of the Rich. For, among the la- 
bouring People, thoſe will ever be the leaſt 
wretched as to themſelves, as well as moſt 
uſeful to the Publick, that being meanly born 
and bred, ſubmit to the Station they are in 
with Chearfulneſs; and contented, that their 
Children ſhould ſucceed them in the ſame low | 
Condition, inure them from their Infancy to 
Labour and Submiſſion, as well as the cheapeſt 
Diet and Apparel; when, oz the contrary, 
that ſort of them will always be the leaſt ſer- 
viceble to others, and themſelves the moſt 
unhappy, who, diffatisfy'd with their Labour, 
are always grumbling and repining at the 
meanneſs of their Condition; and, under Pre- 
tence of having a great Regard for the Welfare 
of their Children, recommend the Education 
of them to the Charity of others; and you 
ſhall always find, that of this latter Claſs of 
Poor, the greateſt Part are idle, fortiſh Peo- 
ple, that, leading diſſolute Lives themſelves, 
are neglectful of their Families, and only want, 
as far as it is in their Power, to ſhake off the 

| Burden 
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Burden of providing for their Brats from their 


own Shoulders. 
Hor. T am no Advocate for Charity-Schools; 


yet I think it is barbarous, that the Children of 
the labouring Poor ſhould be for ever pinn'd 


down, they, and all their Poſterity, to that 


 MNaviſh Condition; and that thoſe who are 


meanly born, what Parts or Genius ſoever 
they might be of, ſhould be hinder'd and de- 
barr d from raiſing themſelves higher. 

Cleo. So ſhould I think it barbarous, if what 
you ſpeak of was done any where, or propos'd 
to be done. But there is no Degree of Men 
in Chriſtendom that are pinn'd down, they 
and their Poſterity, to Slavery for ever. A- 
mong the very loweſt ſort, there are for- 
tunate Men in every Country; and we daily 


ſee Perſons that, without Education or Friends, 
by their own Induſtry and Application, 


raiſe themſelves from nothing to Medio- 
crity, and ſometimes above it, if once they 
come rightly to love Money and take Delight 
in ſaving it: And this happens more often to 
People of common and mean Capacities, than 
it does to thoſe of brighter Parts. Burt there 
is a prodigious Difference between debarring 
the Children of the Poor from ever riſing 
higher in the World, and refuſing to force 
Education upon Thouſands of them promiſ- 


cuouſly, when they ſhould be more uſefully 


employ'd. As ſome of the Rich muſt come 
to be Poor, ſo ſome of the Poor will come to 
be 


| 
| 
| 
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be rich in the common Courſe of Things. 
Bur that univerſal Benevolence, that ſhould 
every where induſtriouſly lift up the indigent 
Labourer from his Meanneſs, would not be 
leſs injurious to the whole Kingdom than a 
tyrannical Power, that ſhould, without a 
Cauſe, caſt down the Wealthy from their Eaſe 
and Affluence. Let us ſuppoſe, that the hard 
and dirty Labour throughout the Nation re- 
quires three Millions of Hands, and that eve- 
ry Branch of it is perform'd by the Children 
of the Poor, literate, and ſuch as had little 
or no Education themſelves; it is evident, 
that if a tenth Part of theie Children, by Force 
and Deſign, were to he exempt from the 
loweſt Drudgery, either there muſt be fo 
much Work left undone, as would demand 
three hundred thouſand People; or the De- 
fe&, occaſion'd by the Numbers taken off, 
muſt be ſupply'd by the Children of others, 
that had been better bred. | 

Hor. So that what is done at firſt out of 
Charity to ſome, may, at long Run, prove to 
be Cruelty to others. 

Cleo. And will, depend upon it. In the 
Compound of all Nations, the different De- 
grees of Men ought to bear a certain Propor- 
tion to each other, as to Numbers, in order 
to render the whole a well-proportion'd Mix- 
ture. And as this due Proportion is the Re- 
ſult and natural Conſequence of the Difference 
there is in the Qualifications of Men, and the 

| Viciſſitudes 
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Viciflitudes that happen among them, ſo it is 
never better attained to, or preſerv'd, than 
when no body meddles with it. Hence we 
may learn, how the ſhort-fighted Wiſdom, 
of perhaps well-meaning People, may rob us 
of a Felicity, that would flow ſpontaneouſly 
from the Nature of every large Society, if 
none were to divert or interrupt the Stream. 

Hor. I don't care to enter into theſe ab- 
ſtruſe Matters; what have you further to ſay 
in Praiſe of Money ? 

Cleo. J have no Deſign to ſpeak either for, 
or againſt it; but be it good or bad, the Power 
and Dominion of it are both of vaſt Extent, 
and the Influence of it upon Mankind has 
never been ſtronger or more general in any 
Empire, State or Kingdom, than in the moſt 
knowing and politeſt Ages, when they were 
in their greateſt Grandeur and Proſperity ; and 
when Arts and Sciences were the moſt flou- 
riſhing in them: Therefore the Invention of 
Money ſeems to me to be a thing more skil- 
fully adapted to the whole Bent of our Na- 
ture, than any other of human Contrivance. 
There is no greater Remedy againſt Sloth or 
Stubbornneſs; and with Aſtoniſhment I have 
beheld the Readineſs and Alacricy with which 
it often makes the proudeſt Men pay Homage 
to their Inferiors: Ir purchaſes all Services 
and cancels all Debts; nay, it does more, for 
when a Perſon is employ'd in his Occupation, 
and he who ſets him to work, a good Pay- 

Matter, 
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Maſter, how laborious, how difficult, or irk- 
ſome ſoever the Service be, the Obligation is 
always reckoned to lie upon him who per- 
forms it. 

Hor. Don't you think, that many eminent 
Men in the learned Profeſſions would diſſent 
from you in this? 

Cleo. I know very well, that none ought to 
do it, if ever they courted Bufineſs or hunted 
after Employment. 

Hor. All you have faid is true, among mer- 
cenary People; but upon noble Minds that 
deſpiſe Lucre, Honour has a far greater Effi- 
cacy than Money. 

Cleo. The higheſt Titles, and the moſt il- 
luſtrious Births are no Security - againſt Cove- 
rouſneſs; and Perſons of the firſt Quality, 
that are actually generous and munificent, are 
often as greedy after Gain, when it is worth 
their while, as the moſt ſordid Mechanicks 
are for Trifles: The Year Twenty has taught 
us, how difficult it is to find out thoſe noble 
Minds that deſpiſe Lucre, when there is a 
Proſpect of getting vaſtly. Befides, nothing 
1s more univerſally charming than Money ; 
it ſuits with every Station; the high, the low, 
the wealthy, and the poor: whereas Honour 
has little Influence on the mean, flaving Peo- 
ple, and rarely affects any of the Vulgar; but 
if it does, Money will almoſt every where 
purchaſe Honour; nay, Riches of themſelves 
are an Honour to all thoſe, who know how 

to 
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to uſe them faſhionably. Honour on the con- 
trary wants Riches for its ſupport; without 
them it is a dead Weight that oppreſſes its 
Owner; and Titles of Honour, join'd to a 
neceſſitous Condition, are a greater Burden 
together, than the ſame degree of Poverty is 
alone: for the higher a Man's Quality is, the 
more conſiderable are his Wants in Life ; but 
the more Money he has, the better he is able 
to ſupply the greateſt Extravagancy of them. 
Lucre is the beſt Reſtorative in the World, 
in a literal Senſe, and works upon the Spirits 
mechanically; for it is not only a Spur, that 
excites Men to labour, and makes them in love 
with it; but it likewiſe gives Relief in Weari- 
neſs, and actually ſupports Men in all Fa- 
tigues and Difficulties. A Labourer of an 

ſort, who is paid in proportion to his Dili- 
gence, can do more work than another, who 
is paid by the Day or the Week, and has ſtand- 
ing Wages. 

Her. Don't you think then, that there are 
Men in laborious Offices, who for a fix'd Sa- 
lary diſcharge their Duties with Diligence and 
Aſſiduity? 

Cleo. Ves, many; but there is no Place or 
Employment, in which there are required or 
expected, that continual Attendance and un- 
common Severity of Application, that ſome 
Men harraſs and puniſh themſelves with by 
Choice, when every freſh Trouble meets 
with a new Recompence; and you never ſaw 


Men 
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Men ſo intirely devote themſelves to their 
Calling, and purſue Bufinefs with that Eager- 
neſs, Diſpatch and Perſeverance in any Office 
or Preferment, in which the yearly Income is 
certain and unalterable, as they often do in 
thoſe Profeſſions, where the Reward continu- 
ally accompanies the Labour, and the Fee im- 
mediately, either precedes the Service they do 
to others, as it is with the Lawyers, or fol- 
lows it, as it is with the Phyſicians. Lam 
ſare you have hinted at this in our firſt Con- 
verſation yourſolf. 

Hor. Here's the Caſtle before us. 

Cleo, Which I ſuppoſe you are not forry 
for. 


Hor. Indeed I am, and would have been | 
glad to have heard you ſpeak of Kings and 


other Sovereigns, with the ſame Candor as well 
as Freedom, with which you have treated 
Prime Miniſters and their envious Adverſaries. 
When I ſee a Man intirely impartial, I ſhall 


always do him that Juſtice, as to think, that, 


if he is not in the right in what he ſays, at 
leaſt he aims at Truth. The more I examine 
your Sentiments, by what I ſee in the World, 
the more I am obliged to come into them; and 
all this Morning J have ſaid nothing in Oppo- 
ſition to you, but to be better inform'd, and 
to give you an Opportunity to explain your- 
ſelf more amply. Iam your Convert, and ſhall 
henceforth look upon the Fable of the Bees 
very differently from what I did; for tho' in 

the 
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the Characteriſtichs the Language and the Di- 
ction are better, the Syſtem of Man's Sociable- 
neſs is more lovely and more plaufible, and 
Things are ſet off with more Art and Learn- 
ing; yet in the other there is certainly more 
Truth, and Nature is more faithfully copied 
in it, almoſt every where. 

Cleo. I wiſh you would read them both once 
more, and, after that, I believe you'll ſay that 
you never ſaw two Authors who ſeem to have 
wrote with more different Views. My Friend, 
the Author of the Fable, to engage and keep 
his Readers in good Humour, ſeems to be 
very merry, and to do ſomething elſe, whilſt 
he detects the Corruption of our Nature; and, 
having ſhewn Man to himſelf in various 
Lights, he points indirectly at the Neceflity, 
not only of Revelation and Believing, buc 
likewiſe of the Practice of Chriſtianity, mani- 
feſtly to be ſeen in Men's Lives. 

Hor. I have not obſerv'd that: Which 
way has he done it indirectly ? 

Cleo. By expoſing, on the one hand, the 
Vanity of the World, and the moſt polite 
Enjoyments of it; and, on the other, the In- 
ſufficiency of Human Reaſon and Heathen 
Virrue to procure real Felicity; for I cannot 
ſee what other Meaning a Man could have by 
doing this in a Chriſtian Country, and amon 
People, that all pretend to ſeek after Hap- 
pineſs. 5 


Hor. 
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; Hor. And what ſay you of Lord "Ski afts- 
u 
Cleo. Firſt, I agree with you, that he was 
a Man of Erudition, andi very polite Wri- 
ter; he has diſplay d a copious Imaginatjon, 
and a fine Turn of thinking, in courtly Lan- 
guage and nervous Expreſſions: But as, on 
the one hand, it muſt be confeſs'd, chat his 
Sentiments on Liberty and Humanity are no- 
ble and ſublime, and that there is nothing trite 
or vulgar in the Characteriſtichs; ſo, on the 
other, it cannot be denied, that the Ideas he 
had form'd of the Goodneſs and Excellency of 
our Nature, were as romantick and chimeri- 
cal as they are beautiful and amiable; thathe 
labour'd hard to unite two Contraries that can 
never be reconcil'd together, Innocence. of 
Manners and worldly Greatneſs; that. to 
compaſs this End he favour'd Deifm, and, 
under Pretence of laſhing Prieſtcraft and, Su- 
perſtition, attack'd the Bible it ſelf; and laſt- 
ly, that by ridiculing many Paſlages of Holy 
Writ, he ſeems to have endeavour'd to fap 
the Foundation of all reveal'd Religion, _ 
Deſign of eſtabliſhing Heathen Virtue'on the 
Ruins of * 5 
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N. B. The Roman Figures refer tothe Preface, 


A. 


Belard, page 101. 
Abſurd, nothing is thought ſo that we have been 
uſed to, 159. 

AMſurdities in ſacred matters not incompatible with Po- 

liteneſs and worldly Wiſdom, 243, 244. 249. 

Acclamations made at Church, 163. 

Active, ſtitting Man. T de difference between ſuch a one, 
and an eaſy indolent Man in the fame Circumſtances, 
from 108 to 120. 

Accompliſhments. The Foundation of them is laid in our 
Youth, 412. 

Adam, All Men are his Deſcendants, 220. was not pre- 
deſtinated to fall, 271. A miraculous Production, 370. 

Adminiſtration (the civil) how it ought to be contriv'd, 
389. What Men it requires, bid. 390. moſt Branches 
of it ſeem to be more difficult than they are, id. ls 
wiſely divided in ſeveral Branches, 393. Is a Ship that 
never lies at Anchor, 404. 

Aﬀe&ions of the Mind mechanically influence the Body, 
175. 

A Fectionate Scheme, 293. would have been inconſiſtent with 
thepreſent Plan, 294. When it might takeplace, 303. 
Age (the golden) fabulous, 367. Inconſiſtent with human 

Nature, 370. 
Alexander Severus, 1 7 Worſlip, 242. 


Amert- 


: "FERN" DAY BYE; 

Americans, The diſadvantage they labour'd under, 383. 
may be very ancient, id. 384. ; 4 

Ananas (the) or Pine- apple excels all other Fruit, 218. To 
whom we owe the ProduQtion and Culture of it in 
England, 219. | „ aff | 

Auaxagoras. The only Man in Antiquity that really de- 
ſpiſed Riches and Honour, 112. | 

Anger, deſcrib'd, 193. The Origin of it in Nature, ibid. 
What Creatures have moſt Auger, 194. The natural 
way of Venting Anger is by fighting, 351. _ 

Animal Oeconomy. Man contributes nothing to it, 257. 


Animals (all) of the ſame Species intelligible to one ano- 


ther, 337 


37- | 
Antagoniſts (the) of prime Miniſters, 396, 397. are fel. 


dom better than the Miniſters themſelves, 406. 


Applauſe, always grateful, 164. The Charms of it, i 


page xx. 


Arts and Sciences. What encourages them, 414. Which 


Will always be the moſt lucrative, 423. 


Atheiſm and Superſtition, of the ſame Origin, 374. What 4 
People are molt in danger of Azheiſma, 355. Atheiſm © 


may be abhorr'd by Men of little Religion, x. 
Atheiſts may be Men of good Morals, 376. 
Avarice. What ought to be deem'd as ſuch, x. 


Author of the Fable of the Bees (the) deſires not to con- 
ceal any thing that has been ſaid againſt him, ii. The © 
reaſon of his Silence, ibid. How far only he defends *' 
his Book, iii. Has calld it an inconſiderable Trifle © 
and a Rhapſody, vid. iv. Was unjuſtly cenſured for 
confefling his Vanity, v. How far he is anſwerable for 
what Horatio ſays, xxv. His Fears of what will hap- * 
pen, xxvi. The Report of his having burnt his Book, 
Xxvii. The Preparatory Contrivance this Report was 


built upon, XXX, IXX1. 


Authors compar'd to Architects, 362. ought to be upon 
the ſame footing with their Criticks, i. When moſt * 


fouliſhly employ'd, iii. | 
| B. 
Bears brought forth chiefly in cold Countries, 273. 


Bear- Gardens not inferior to Opera's as to the real Vir- | 


tue of the Companies that frequent either, 41. 1 
eau 
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Bean Monde cenſur'd, 98. what has always employ'd the 
Wiſhes of them, 156. are every where the Judges and 
Refiners of Language, 346, 347. A Character of a con- 
ſiderable part of the Beau Monde throughout Chriſten- 
dom, x. The Indulgence of the Bean Monde cenſur'd, 
Ti, Xi, xiii, xiv, xv. Their eaſy Compliance with Cere- 
monies in Divine Worſhip, xvii. Exceptions from the 
generality of them, bid. 

Bees (in) Society is natural, in Man artificial, 205, 206, 
207. 

Behaviour (the) of a fine Gentleman at his own Table, 
52. Abroad, ibid. To his Tenants, 355. To bis Ser- 
vants, 56. To Tradeſmen, 57. Oft an indolent Man 

of no Fortune, 108, 109. Of an active Man in the 
ſame Circumſtances, 110. Of Men meanly born, 359. 
Of Savages, 137, 138. 227, 228. Of the ill-bred Vul- 
gar, 336. Of different Parties, 406, 407. 

Believing. The neceſſity of it, 378. | 

Baſing (a) there is nothing created that is always ſo, 140. 

The 
302 


Children of the Poor one of the greatelt Bleſſings, 


Bodies (our) viſibly contriv'd not to laſt, 284. | 

Brain (the) compared toa Spring-Watch, 177. 180. The 
Oeconomy of it unknown, 178. Conjectures on the 

_ Uſe of it, 179. 183. Of Infants compared to a Slate 

and a Sampler, 184. The Labour of the Brain, 187. 
Te Brain more accurate in Women than it is in Men, 

189. 

. have Privileges and Inſtincts which Men have not, 
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Cardinal: (the moſt valuable Accompliſhments among) 
1134. 35. 

: } Care (hat ought to employ our firſt) 131. 
Carthaginians. Their abominable Worſhip, 243. 
Caſtrati. See Eunuche. 

Caſtration. The Effects of it upon the Voice, 100. 
Cat- calls, 166. 

Cato, His Self-denial, vi. 

Centaurs, Sphinxes and Dragons, Their Origin, 265, 


267, 
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Chance. What it is, 305, 306. 3 

Chancellor (the Lord) of Great Britain. What he ſhould 
be, 389. His Polt requires greater Qualifications than 
any other, 395. | | 

Charity often counterfeited, 120. The World hates thoſe 

- who detect the Counterfeits, 121. An inſtance of an 
unjuſt Pretence to Charity, ibid. 122 | 

Chaſtity, The World's Opinion about it, xii. 

Childrh of the Poor, one of the greateſt Bleſſings, 302. 
What their Lot always will be, 424. 426. 

Children. What they are indebted for to Parents, 255. 
Whether People marry with deſign of having them, 
259. The Children of Savages when ſociable, 226. 

Chriſtianity (the Eſſentials of) never to be talk'd of a- 

mong the Beaz Monde, xi. 

Cicero 1mitated Plato, vi. 75 IPs 

Cid. The fix famous Lines of it cenſured, 354, 355. 

Cities (great flouriſhing) the Work of Providence, 385. 

_ What is requiſite to govern them, 386. 3 

Claim (the unjuſt) Men lay to every thing that is Iaudable, 

. 3% 

C Med, begs of Horatio to accept of the Fable of the 
Bees, and read it, 37. is denied, 38. Thinking Hora- 

tis diſpleaſed, breaks off the Diſcourſe, 59, 60. But Hora- 
tio owning himſelf in the wrong, is perſuaded again to 
go on, 61. Shews himſelf not uncharitable or. cenſo- 

.. rious, 65. Gives Reaſons why well accompliſhed Per- 
ſons may be ignorant of the Principles they a& from, 66, 
67. Explodes Duelling, demonſtrates the Laws of Ho- 
nour to be claſhing with the Laws of God, from 72 to 
97. Shews the falſe Pretences that are made to Virtue, 
from 107 to 123- His Maxim of enquiring into the 
Riſe of Arts and Inventions, 133. Gives his Conjec- 
tures concerning the Origin of Politeneſs, from 134 to 
154. Shews the Inconſiſtency of the Affectionate Scheme 
with the World as it is, from 294 to 304, Proves 
his Aﬀertions, concerning the Nature of Man, from 
the Tendency of all Laws, eſpecially the Ten Com- 
mandments, from 315 to 335. Gives his Opinion con- 
cerning the different Deſigns Lord S Haff and his 
Friend have wrote with, 431, 432. His Character, 
Xxviii, c. His cenſuring of his own Actions, xx. His 
Averſion to Contempt, Xxii. 
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Clergyman (the ſocial) 27. Why many Clergymen are 
angry with the Fable of the | ng 99. l 0 

Combabus, 101. 

Commandments (the Ten) are a ſtrong Proof of the Prin- 
cCiple of Selfiſhneſs and Inſtin& ot Sovereignty in hu- 
man Nature, 318. 320. All of them have their Politi- 
cal Uſes, 333. 335. What is implied in the Ninth 
Commandment, 321. What may be inferr'd from the 
Sixth, 322. The two firſt point at our natural Blind- 
neſs and Ignorance of the true Deity, 324. The Pur- 
port of the Third diſcuſs'd, 327, 328, 329. the Fifth 
eftplained, 330, 331, 332. The Uſefulneſs of the Fourth 
in worldly Affairs, 333, 334. 

Company. Why Man loves it, 203. 

Compliments, which are Gathick, 160. not begun among 
Equals, 161. loſe their Dignity, 162. 

Conclaves (a Character of) 35. 

8 repos'd in Prime Miniſters, 402, 403. 
onfacins, 379. | 

Conjectures on the Origin of Politeneſs, 134. 145. On the 

Motive that could make Savages aſſociate, 264. 
This Conjecture not claſhing with any of the Divine 
Attributes, 281, 282. 292. 305. 37. 

Conſcionſreſt. What it conſiſts in, 191. 

wy roving (the) 393. The Wiſdom of that of Greaz 

Britain, 394. Is chiefly to be taken care of in all Coun- 


Conftracings (the kind) of the Beax Monde, xiv, xv. are 
©. burtful to the Practice of Chriſtianity, xvi. 

Contracts never laſting among Savages, 313. 

Corneille cited, 354. Defended, 356, 357. 

Covetoxſmeſs. What People are not tax'd with it by the 
Bean Monde, xv. | 
Counceltor (the Jock!) 11 

Courage (artificial) 78. Why it does not appear in Dan- 
gers where Honour is not concern'd, 91, 92. is the 
maoſt uſeful in War, 364. may be procured by Diſci- 
plwine, 382. | ; 

Courage (natural) 77. impudent Pretences to it, 364. 
Courtiers. Their Buſineſs, 399. | 

Courts of Princes. What procures Men Admittance there, 


353. 
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Creatures, How ſome came to de talk'd of that never had 
any Exiſtence, 266, 267. 

Creatures (living) compared to an Engine that raiſes Wa- 
ter by Fire, 181. The Production of their Numbers 
in every Species proportion'd to the Conſumption of 
them, 289. This is very conſpicuous in Whales, 16:4, 

Cruelty. Not greater in a Wolf that eats a Man than it 
is in a Man who eats a Chicken, 281. 


D. 


Danger (the) from wild Beaſts the firſt Inducement to 
make Savages aſſociate, 264, 265. I he Effects of it 
upon Man's Fear, 1614. 266. Objections to this Conjec- 
ture, 267. 271. 275. 280, 281. 283. 304, 305. This 
Danger is what our Species will never be entirely ex- 
empt from upon Earth, 309. 

Death {it is) and not the manner of Dying to which our 
Averſion is univerſal, 284, 285. 

Debate (a) about Pride, and what ſort of People are moſt 
affected withit, 48, 49, 50. About Money to Servants, 
56, 57. About the Principles a fine Gentleman may 
act from, 61, 62, 63. About which it is that inclines 
Men moſt to be Religious, Fear or Gratitude, from 237 

to 247. About the firſt Step to Society, from 264 to 
309. | 

Deiſm (modern) what has increaſed it in this Kingdom, 
376. no greater Tie than Atheiſm, 377. 

Deity (Notions worthy of the) 207. 233. 250. 293 298. 
305. The ſame unworthy, 249, 250. 297, 298. 

Dialogues. The Reputation that has been gain'd by writ- 
ing them, vii. Why they are in Diſrepute, ibid. 

Dice ſpoke of to illuſtrate what Chance is, 306. 

Diſcourſe (a) on the ſocial Virtues according to the Sy- 
ſtem of Lord Shafzsbary, from 17 to 43. on Duelling, 
natural and artificial Courage, from 72 to 97. on the 
different Effects the ſame Paſſions have on Men of dit- 
terent T empers, from 108 to 113. on Pride and the va- 
rious Effects and Symptoms of it, from 123 to 131. 
on the Origig of Politeneſs, from 132 to 154. on Com- 
pliments, 1 okens of Reſpect, Laughing, &c. from 157 
to 176 on the Faculty of Thinking, from 178 to 192. 
on the Sociableneſs of Man, from 195 to223. on the 


firſt 
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_- firſt Motive that could make Savages aſſociate, from 
264 to 311. on the ſecond Step to Society, and the Ne- 
ceſſity of written Laws, from 311 to 335: on Lan- 
guage, ftom 336 to 852 on diverſe Subjects relating to 
our Nature, and the Origin of Things, from 357 to 381. 

on Government, Capacities, and the Motives to Study, 


on Minifters, Partiality, and the Power of Money, zo 


the End. | 

Docility depends upon the Pliableneſs of the Parts, 201. 
Loit if negleced in Youth, 211. The ſuperior Doci- 
ty in Man in a great meaſure owing to his remaining 
young langer than other Creatures, 213. | 

Dominion (he Delire of) All Men are born with it, 
72 ſeen in the Claim of Patents to their Children, 
101 7 

Dre. The only Thing by which Men are judg'd of at 
Courts, 363. 

Drunkenneſs. How it is judg'd of, xiii, xiv. 

Dryades aud Hama-Dryades, 236. 

Daell;ag. Men of Honour would be lavgh'd at if they 
ſcrupled it becauſe it is a Sin, 73. What Conſidera- 
tions are {lighted for it, 88, 89. The Uſefulneſs of it, 


7. 

Dalia. Their Concern chiefly owing to the Struggles 
between the Fear of Shame and the Fear of Death, 86. 
Seem to a& by Enchantment, 88, 89. 

Dying, (the Means of) are all equally the Contrivance of 
Nature, 284. It is as much requiſite to die as it is to 
be born, 283. Several ways of dying are neceſſary, 


295. 
K. 


Earth (the) our Species would have overſtock'd it if there 
never had been War, 295. 


Education (a refined) teaches no Humility, 49. The moſt 


effectual Means to ſucceed in the Education of Children, 
66, Teaches to conceal and not to conquer the Paſſions, 
49. 106. The beſt Proof for the neceſſity of a good 
Education, 355. People may be miſerable only for want 
of Education, 366. The neceſſity of a Chriſtian Edz- 
cation, 375. 377. A Gentleman's Education deſtructive 

0 C briſtian Humility, XX. 


4 Egg. 
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Eggs in Fiſh not impregnated by the Male as in other oyi- 

x ok Animals, 287. The 'Ufe of * n Aer 
Eur gaecouuted for, 194. vie 
picurus (the Doctrine of) exploded, 357, 37 


— 


373. Jun 
"Evil. The Cauſe of it more enquired into than that of 
Good, 293. 


Ennuchs overvalued, 107. no part of the Creation, ibid. 
Examination of ones ſelf, 44. 68. 94. 104. XXi. 
Exchequer. The wiſe Regulations of it, 390. Inu all the 


Buſi — belonging to it the Conſtitution does nine parts 
in ten, 


Exclaim. Why all Nations cry Oh! when they _—_ 

170, 1717. 

Experience of gteater Uſe in procuring goal Laws than 
Genius, 382. 


F. 


Nl (the). or what is ſappoſed to have oceaſion'd the fil 
Dialogue, xxii!, xxiv. 
Fable of the Bees (the firſt part of wh; quoted, 86. 97. 283 
4424. ſpoke againſt, 3. 38. 96. 104. Defended, 38. 97. 
1. What view the k ought to be ſeen in, 98. 
be Treatment it has had, illuſtrated by a Simiſe, 99. 
| "Vice is no more encouraged i in itthan e is in the 
Beggar's Opera, iu, v. 
Fall (the) of Man not predeſtinated, 271. 
Fathers of the Church delighted in Acclamations wil 
they were preaching, 163. 
Fear, the only thing Man brings into the World with him 
towards Religion, 232. The Epicurean Axiom that 
Fear made the Gods exploded, 233. 
Feet. The Power of them upon Lawyers and Phyſicians, 
27. 430. 
Fiſh. A vifible Proviſion made by Nature for their extra- 
| 8 3 287. The vaſt Wanne of 
ein, 288. 
Flatitgrers of out Species. Why they confound what is 
acquired with what is natural, 359, 360, 361. * 
Flat ery. Men of the beſt Parts not proof againſt it, 68. 


The Beginning of it in Society, 153. Comes leſs 
Hare · faced as Politeneſs increaſes, 163. 
ffn 3 290. 


Folly 


MK 


Folly of Infants, 163. 
Fools (learned) where to be met with, 187. 
Frailties paum'd upon the World for Virtues, 10). 


Frienaſbip, never laſting without Diſcretion on both Sides, 
5 107 5 


Frowning deſcrib'd, 169. 
Fragality. - When it is no Virtue, 112. 


ar The Reaſon why no Character is given of her, 
Ixiis. | 


f3 


6. 
640 endus is the Example the Author has follow d in theſe 
Dindgues, xxv. 


Genins, Many Things are aſcrib'd to Genius and Pene- 

tration, that are owing to Time and Experience, 149. 
Has the leaſt Share in making Laws, 386. 

Gentleman (a fine) drawn, and the Picture approved of 


dy Horatio, from 51 to 58. Why there are not many 
ſuch, from 61 to 66. 


Geſtures made from the ſame Motive in Infants and O- 


rators, 344 The Abuſe of them, ibid. To make uſe 
of them more natural than to ſpeak without, 345. 


Cory (the Love of) in Men of Reſolution and Perſeve- 


trance may without other Help produce all the Accom- 


pliſhments Men can be poſſeſs d of, 67, 62.65. A Tryal 
to know whether a fine Gentleman aQs from Princi- 
ples of Virtue and Religion, or from Vain glory, 70, 
71. When only the Love of Glory can be commenda- 
ble, 83. The eager Purſuit of worldly Glory incon- 
\ ſiſtent with Chriſtianity, xix, | | 

Governing, Nothing requires greater Knowledge than 
the Art of it, 382. Is built on the Knowledge of hu- 
man Nature, 384. 

Government. Which is the beſt Form of it, is yet unde- 
cided, 208. Is in Bees the Work of Nature, 206. 


None can ſubſiſt without Laws, 315. What the beſt 
Forms of it are ſubje& to, 381. | 


Government (the) of alarge City: What ſort of Wiſdom 


it requires, 386. Compared to the knitting Frame, ibid. 
Toa muſical Clock, 387. Once put into good Order 
may go right, tho* there ſhould not be a wiſe Man in 
it, 388. 

| Gratitude 
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Eratitude (Man's) examined into, as the Cauſe of Divine 
Worſhip, 238. 245, 246. | 


H. 


Happineſs on Earth like the Philoſopher's Stone, 197. 

Heroes of Antiquity chiefly tamed for ſubduing of Mon- 
ſters and wild Beaſts, 265. 

Honour. The Principle of it extoll'd, 37, 38. 72. The 
ſame condemn'd, 73. Is a Chimerical Tyrant, 79 ls 
the Reſult of Pride; but the ſame Cauſe produces not 
always the ſame Effect, 85. Is acquired, and therefore 
no Paſſion belonging to any one's Nature, 86. Is not 
compatible with the Chriſtian Religion, 93. In Wo- 
men more difficult to be preſerv'd than in Men, 126. 
Is not founded upon any Principle of Virtue or Rel. 
54. 128. The Signification of the Word whimlic-!, 
1014. 

Horatio refuſes to accept of the Fable of the Bees, 38 
tax'd with maintaining the Theory of what he can 
prove to be practicable, 39, Owns that the Liiconr 
of Cleomenes had made an Impreſſion upon , 
Miſtakes Cleomenes and growsangry, 45, 46, 4: 
terrupts him, 48. Finds fault again with C4 
wrongfully, and ſeems diſpleas'd, 58. Sees + , 

| begs Pardon, and delires Cleomenes to go vi. 00. 
Takes upon him to be the Fine Gentleman's Advocate, 
70. Labours hard to juſtify the Neceſſity of Duciling, 
72, 73- 79. Shews the intolerable Conſequences of 
Affronts not reſented, ibid. 80. Accepts ot the Fable 
of the Bees, 94. Why he diſlikes it, 104. Having 

. conlider'd on the Origin of Politeneſs, pays a Vilit to 

 Cleomenes, 175. Invites him to dinner, 217. Cannot 

reconcile the Account of Savages with the Bible, 220. 

Propoſes mutual Affection as a Means to make Men 

aſſociate, 293. Allows of the Conjecture about the 

firſt Step towards Society, 307. Comes into the Senti- 

ments of Cleomenes, 430. His Character, xvii, xviii. 

orſes, not tame by Nature, 316. What is call'd vicious 

in them, 317. 

Humility (Chriſtian.) No Virtue more ſcarce, xx. 

Hezcheſun (Mr.) A Favour ask'd him, 417. 


Hypocrify. To deceive by counterfeiting it, 35. Of ſome 


Divines, 


E 
Divines, 98. Few are never guilty of it, 107. De- 


tected in the Pretences to Content in Poverty, 110, 
111. When own'd, 119. 


| 


Idiots not affe red with Pride, 176. Made by loſs of 
Memory, 192. | | 

Idolatry. All the Extravagancies of it pointed at in the 
ſecond Commandment, 325. Of the Mexicans; 326. 

Jeu knew Truths which the politeſt Nations wereigno- 
rant of 1500 Years after, 249. 

Ignorance of the true Deity is the Cauſe of Superſtition, 
233- 236. 374. 

Indolence not to be confounded with Lazineſe, 116. 

Indolent, eaſy Man (An) Thedifference between him and 
an active ſtirring Man in the ſame Circumſtances, from 
TOS tO 120. = 

Infants. The Management of them, 183. Why they 
ought to be talk'd to, 184. 201. Imagine every thing 
to think and to feel, 235. This folly humour'd in them, 
236. Their Crying given them to move Pity, 339. 
Vent their Anger by InftinQ, 353i. 
Innes (The Rev. Dr.) quoted, xxx. His Sentiments on 
Charity, xxxi. | | 
Inſets would over-run the Earth in two Years time, if 
none were deſtroy'd, 289. | 

Inſtinct teaches Men the uſe of their Limbs, 147. Sa- 
vages to love, and Infants to ſuck, neither of them think- 
ing on the Deſign of Nature, 258. All Men are born 
with an Inſtin& of Sovereignty, 319. 322, 323. 

Invention, of Ships, 149, 150. What ſort of People are 
beſt at Invention, 152, 153. No Stability in the Works 
of human Invention, 2c8. | 

Inviſible Cauſe. (An) How Savages come to fear it, 234. 

— The Perplexity it gives to Men ignorant of the true 
Deity, 239, 240. The wildeſt Parents would com- 
municate the Fear of it to their Children, 241. The 
Conſequences of different Opinions about it, 61d. 242. 

Judges (who are fit to be) 389. 

Judgment (ſound) What it conſiſts in, 188, Women 
are as capable of acquiring it as Men, bd. 


Faſtice 


LN DU E X. 


ice and Injuſtice. What Notions a Savage of the 
firſt Claſs. would have of it, 223. 1 
Juſtice. The Adminiſtration of it impracticable without 
written Laws, 315. 
Juvenal quoted on Superſtition, 325, 326. 


K. 


. nor Paliteneſs belong to a Man's Nature, 
Shine à priori, belongs to God only, 207. 


L. 


Labour. * uſefulneſs of dividing and ſubdividing it, 
335, 330. ; 
Lamprideus 8 244 | 
Language. That of the Eyes is underſtood by the whole 
Species, 340. is too ſignificant, ibid. How Language 
might come into the World from two Savages, 341. 
Signs and Geſtures would not ceaſe after the Invention 
of Speech, 342. A Conjecture on the Strength and 
Beauty of the Egli Language, 346. The Reaſon 
for it, 348. Whether French or Exgliſb be more fit to 
perſuade in, 352. The ſame things are not beauriful 
in both Languages, 353. The Intention of opprobri- 
_ ous Language, 394. is an equivalent for fighting, 351. 
2 Conjectures on the Rationale of that Action, 
> I 1 


Laws. All point at ſome Frailty or Deſact belonging to 
human Nature, 318. The Neceſſity of written Laws, 
315. The Iſraelites had Laws before they knew Moſes, 
319. What the wiſeſt of human Laws are owing to, 
382. Laws in all Countries reſtrain the Uſurpation of 
Parents, 229. Laws of Honour are pretended to be 
fuperior to all other, 72. are claſhing with the Laws 
| „ Whether there ate falſe Laws of Honour, 
a 86, 87. 1 12 5 
Law-givers. What they have chiefly to conſider, 323. 
Lawyer;, When fit to be Judges, 389. k 
,caping. Cunning diſplay'd in it, 147. | 
earned Fools. Where to be met with, 186, 
earning. How all ſorts of it are kept up, and look'd 
In | into 


. 
Þ 
4 
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into in flouriſhing Nations, 412, 413, 414, 416. How - 
the moſt uſeful Parts of it A 4 neglected for the 
moſt trifling, 415. An Inſtance of it, 416. 
Letters. The Invention of them, the third Step to So- 
City, 315. 2 5 phe | 
Lies, Concerning the inviſible Cauſe, 241. 
Life in Creatures. The Analogy between it, and what 
is performed by Engines that raiſe Water by the help 
of Fire, 181, 182. 
Lion (the) deſcrib'd, 268. What deſign'd for by Nature, 
ibid. in Paradiſe, 269, 270. Not made to be always 
in Paradiſe, 271. The Product of hot Countries, 273. 
Literature. Molt Parents that are able bring up their Sons 
to it, 413. 


Love to their Species is not more in Men, than in other 

Creatures, 203. 364. 3 

Love. Whether the end of it is the Preſervation of our 
Species, 260. Is little to be depended upon among the 
#1} bred Vulgar, 364, 365. 

Londneſs, a Help to Language, 345. 

Lucian, viii. a 

Lacre. A Cordial in u literal Senſe, 429. 


M. 


Males (more) than Females born of our Species, 299. 
Man. In the State of Nature, 134. 137. Every Mas 
likes himſelf better than he can like any other, 143. 
Ne Man can wich to be entirely another, 144. Always 
ſeeks after Happineſs, 196. Always endeayours to me- 
- liorate his Condition, 200. Has no Fondneſs for his 
Species beyond other Animals, 203. Has a Prerogative 
above molt Animals in point of Time, 202. Remains 
young longer than any other Creature, 213. May 
loſe his Sociableneſs, 214. There can be no civilis'd 
Man, before there is Civil Society, ibid. Man is 
born with a Deſire ater Government, and no Capa- 
City for it, 230. Claims every thing he is concern'd 
in, 238. 257. Is moe inquiſitive into the Cauſe of 
Evil, than he is into that of Good, 238, Is born with 
a Deſire of Superiority, 254. 311. Has been more 
_ miſchievous to his Species, than wild Beaſts have, 285. 
What gives us an Inſight into the Nature of Man, 1. 
3 


LN D E X. 
| ftice. and Injuſtice. What Notions a Savage of the 


firſt Claſs. would have of it, 32 
Faſtice. The Adminiſtration of it impracticable without 

written Laws, 315. | 
Juvenal quoted on Superſtition, 325, 326. 


K. 
Knowledge nor Paliteneſs belong to a Man's N ature, 


363- - 
Knauirg à priori, belongs to God only, 207. 
L. 


Labour. * uſefulneſs of dividing and ſubdividing it, 
335, 330. 0 
Lampridius oted, 244 · | IS 
Language. That of the Eyes is underſtood by the whole 
Specſes, 340. is too fignificant, ib. How Language 
might come into the World from two Savages, 341. 
Signs and Geſtures would not ceaſe after the Invention 
of Speech, 342. A Conjecture on the Strength and 
Beauty of the Ewg/c/ Language, 346. The Reaſon 
for it, 348. Whether French or Exgliſh be more fit to 
perſuade in, 352. The ſame things are not beautiful 
in both Languages, 353. The Intention of opprobti- 
_ ous Language, 394. is an equivalent for fighting, 351. 
2 Conjectures on the Rationale of that Action, 
0 1 * 8 


Laws. All point at ſome Frailty or Deſact belonging to 
human Nature, Us The Neceſſity of written Laws, 
315. The If-aelites had Laws before they knew Moſes, 
319. What the wiſeſt of human Laws are owing to, 
382. Laws in all Countries reſtrain the Uſurpation of 
Parents, 229. Laws of Honour are pretended to be 
fuperior to all other, 72. are claſhing with the Laws 
7 of wad, 73. Whether there ate falſe Laws of Honour, 
„ | | N 


* 


aw-givers. What they have chiefly to conſider, 323. 
4 When fit to be Judges, 389. TE 
,caping. Cunning diſplay'd ini it, 147. 
Learned Fools. Where to be met with, 186. 
Learning. How all ſorts of it are kept up, and look'd 
* into 


* 
2 
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n 


into in flouriſhing Nations, 412, 413, 414, 416. How - 
the moſt ofcful Parts of ir may 8 neglected for the 
moſt trifling, 415. An Inſtance of it, 416. 

Letters. The Invention of them, the third Step to Sos, 
ciety, 315. on. ; 1585 | 

Lies, Concerning the inviſible Cauſe, 24r. 

Life in Creatures. The Analogy between it, and what 
is performed by Engines that raiſe Water by the help 

ok Fire, 181, 182. 

Lion (the) deſcrib'd, 268. What deſign'd for by Nature, 
ibid. in Paradiſe, 269, 270. Not made to be always 
in Paradiſe, 271. The Product of hot Countries, 273. 

Literature. Moſt Parents that are able bring up their Sons 
to it, 413. | 

Love 3 Species is not more in Men, than in other 

Creatures, 203. 364. DE 

Love. Whether the end of it is the Preſervation of our 
Species, 260. Is little to be depended upon among the 
ill bred Vulgar, 364, 365. 

L onaneſs, a Help to Language, 345. 

Lucian, viii. | 


Lacre. A Cordial in à literal Senſe, 429. 
M. 


Males (more) than Females born of our Species, 299. 
Man. In the State of Nature, 134. 137. Every Man 
likes himſelf better than he can like any other, 143. 
Ne Man can wiſhto be entirely another, 144. Always 
ſeeks after Happineſs, 196. Always endeayours to me- 
liorate his Condition, 200. Has no Fondneſs for his 
Species beyond other Animals, 203. Has a Prerogative 
above moſt Animals in point of Time, 202. Remains 
young longer than any other Creature, 213. May 
loſe his Sociableneſs, 214. There can be no civilis'd 
Man, before there is Civil Society, ibid. Man is 
born with a Deſire aſter Government, and no Capa- 
City for it, 230, 'Claims every thing he is concern'd 
in, 238. 257. Is moe inquiſitive into the Cauſe of 
Evil, than he is into that of Good, 238, Is born with 
a Deſire of Superiority, 254. 311. Has been more 
- miſchievous to his Species, than wild Beaſts have, 285. 
What gives us an Inſight into the Nature of Man, 1. 
3 
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Is not naturally inclined to do as he would be done by, 
17. Whether he is born with an Inclination to for- 
wear himſelf, 321. Thinks nothing ſo much his own 

as what he has from Nature, 359. The higher his Qua- 

lity is, the more neceſſitous he is, 199. Why he can 
ivemore ample Demonſtrations of his Love than other 

abr be 364. Could not have exiſted without a Mi- 

- racle, 371. 378, 379. __ 

Man of War, 149. | 5 

Manners (the Doctrine of good) has many Leſſons a- 
gainſt the outward Appearances of Pride, but none a- 
gainſt the Paſſion itſelt, 49. What good Manners 
confiſts in, 104. Their Beginning in Society, 154. 
Have nothing to do with Virtue or Religion, 157. 

Marlborough (the Duke of) oppoſite Opinions concerning 
him, 407, 408. Was an extraordinary Genius, 1d. 
- ro 55 Epitaph upon him, 409. The ſame in Exg- 

liſh, 410. 

Mathematicks of no Uſe in the curative Part of Phyſick, 
174- 8 

Memory. The total Loſs of it makes an Idiot, 192. 

Men of very good Senſe may be ignorant of their own 
Frailties, 65, 66. All Men are partial Judges of them- 
ſelves, 107. All bad that are not taught to be good, 


16. 
Mexicans. Their Idolatry, 326. 

Milton quoted, 269. | | 
Miniſter (the Prime) No ſuch Officer belonging to our 
. Conſtitution, 393. Has Opportunities of knowin 
more than any other Man, 395. The Stratagems plai 
- «againſt him, 396. Needs not to be a conſummate 
- Stateſman, 397. What Capacitſes he ought to be of, 
309. 401. Prime Miniſters not often worle than their 

-- Antagoniſts, 406. 

Miracles. What they are, 231. Our Origin inexplicable 

without them, 371. 378, 379. 

Mas, not more wicked than the Bean Monde, 42. In 
them Pride is often the Cauſe of Cruelty, 131. 

Money to Servants. A ſhort Debate about it, 56, 57. 

Money is the Root of all Evil, 421. The Neceſſity of it 

in a large Nation, bid. 422. Will always be the 
Standard of Worth upon Earth, 423. The Invention 
of it adapted to human Nature beyond all others, 427. 

Nothing 


IN. D E X 


Nothing is ſo univerſally charming as it, 428. Works 
mechanically on the Spirits, 429, 430. 

Montain. A Saying of his, 136. 

Moreri cenſured, 244. | 

Moſes vindicated, 220, 221. 248, 249, 259. 269, 270. 
368. 378, 379, 380. : 

Motives. The ſame may produce different Effects, 107. 
To ſtudy and acquire Learning, 412, 413. 417, 418. 
They are what Actions ought to be judg'd by only, 


IXi. 
N. 


Nations, Why all cry 0h! when they exclaim, 170. In 

large flouriſhing Nations no ſorts of Learning will be 
. negleQed, 416. 

Natural. Many things are call'd ſo, that are the Product 
of Art, 159. How we may imitate the Countenance 
of a natural Fool, 175. Why it is diſpleaſing to have 

what is Natural diſtinguiſh'd from what is Acquired, 
359, 360, &c. 
ature, Not to be followed by great Maſters in Paint- 
ing, 11. Great difference between the Works of Art 
and thoſe of Nature, 207. Nature makes no Trials 
or Eſſays, ibid. What ſhe has contributed to all the 
Works of Art, 209. She forces ſeveral Things upon 
us mechanically, 170. Her great Wiſdom in giving. 
Pride to Man, 192. All Creatures are under her pet- 
petual Tutelage, 257. And have their Appetites of her 
as well as their Food, 258. 261. Nature ſeems to 
have been more ſolicitous for the Deſtruction, than 
ihe has been for the Preſervation of Individuals, 298. 
Has made an extraordinary Proviſion in Fiſh, to pre- 
| lerve their' Species, 287. Her Impartiality, 290. The 
Uſetulneſs of expoſing the Deformity of untaught Na- 

tare, 352. She has Charged every Individual with the 
Care of itſelf, 418. | ; 

Nature (human) is always the ſame, 163. The Com- 
plaints that are made againſt it are likewiſe the ſame 
every where, 317. The Selfiſhneſs of it is viſible in the 

. Decalogue, 318. 320. | 


Noah, 220. An Odjection ſtarted concerning his Deſ- 
cendants, 221. | 


Noiſe 
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Nviſe made to a Man's Honour is never ſhockingto him, 
164. Of Servants, why diſpleaſing, 167. 


O. 
Oaths. What is requiſite to make them uſeful in Society, 


313. ts 
Obedience (human) owigg to Parents, 331. 
Objefion (an) to the Manner of managing theſe Dialogues, 
xxiv. 
Opera's extravagantly commended, 12, 13, Fc. Com- 
a pared to A YI 
pera 9 juri cenſured, iv. 
2 he Aurdity of them in Sacred Matters, 
243. How People of the ſame Kingdem differ in Opi- 
nion about their Chiefs, 407. 
Origin (the) of Politeneſs, from 132 to 154. Of Society, 
226. 263. Of all Things, 371, 372, 373. The moſt 
probable Account of our Origin, 378, 3 79- 
Ornaments beſpeak the Value we have for the Things a- 
dorned, 362. What makes Men unwilling to Law 
them ſeen ſeparately, 363. 


P. 


Pain. Limited in this Life, 285. 

 Pamiers, blamed for being too natural, to. 

Painting. _ the People of the Grand Gout judge of 
t, F, 6. Sc. 

Paradiſe. The State of it miraculous, 269, 370. 

Parents, The Unreaſonableneſs of them, 229. 257. 
Compared to inanimate Utenſils, 261, 262. Why to 
be honoured, 330. The Benefit we receive from them, 


, 


1 
pate is a general Frailty, 306, 407. 
Paſſion. What it is to play that of Pride againſt itſelf, 
67, 129. 132. How to account for the Paſſions, 193. 
Perſonapes introduced in Dialogues. T he Danger there is 
in imitating the Ancients in the Choice of them, viii. 
Caution of the Moderns concerning them, bi,. When 
they are diſpleaſing, ix, It is beſt to know ſomething of 


them beforehand, 1. | 
w_ Phila- 


Philalezhes, an invincible Champion, viii. 
Pbyfician (the ſocial ) 24. Phylicians are ignorant of the 
_ eanſtitgent Parts of Things, 174. 

Phy/ick., Mathematicks ot no uſe in it, 174. 

Places of Honour and F'ruſt. What Perſons they ought 
to be ,fil'd with, 388, 389 

Plagnes. The Fatality of them, 281. 

Plato. His great Capacity in writing Dialogues, vii, viii, 

Pleas, and Excuſes of worldly Men, xvii, xix. 

Politician. His chict Buſineſs, 385. 

SS Palueneſ; expos'd, 97, icq, xix The Uſe of it, 131, 
. 132. [he Sceds of it lodg'd in Self-Love, and Self. lik- 
ing, 138. How it is produced from Pride, 145. A 
Philoſophical Reaſon for it, 146. | 
Polite (a) Preacher. What he is to avoid, xi. 

Poor. (the) Which fort of them are moſt uſeful to others, 
and happy in themſelves; ind which are the reverſe, 424. 
The Conſequence of forcing Education upon their Chil» 
dren, 426, 427. 

Popes. What is chiefly minded in the Choice of them, 35. 

Poverty (voluntary) very ſcarce, 113. The only Man in 
Antiquity that can be ſaid to have embraced it, id. The 
greateſt Hardſhip in Poverty, 115. 

Predeſtinatiun. An inexplicable Myſtery, 271, 292. 

Freferment. What Men are molt like to get it, 418. 419. 

Pride. The Power of it, 47, 43. No Precepts againſt 

it in a refined Education, 49. Increaſes in proportion 
with the Senſe of Shame, 66. What is meant by playing 
the Paſſion of Pride againlt itſelt, 67. Is able to blind 
the Underſtanding in Men of Seale, 68. ls the Cauſe 
of Honour, 85. Pride is molt enjoy'd when it is well 
hid, 96. Why more predominant in ſome than it is in o- 
thers, 123, 124. Whether Women have agreater Share 
of it than Men, 125. Why more encouraged in Wo- 
men, 126. The natura! and artificial Symptoms of it, 
129, 130. Why the artificial are more exculable, 7:4. 
In whom the Paſſion is molt troubleſom, 131. To 
whom it is moſt caſy to ſtifle it, 74:4. lu what Creatures 
it is malt conſpicuous, 135. Ihe Ditzuites of it, 141. 
Who will learn to conccal it ſoon, 148. Is our moſt 
dangerous Enemy, 352. 

Principle. A Man ot Honour, and one that has none, 
may act from the ſame Principle, $3. Reaſons why 
| 6 g the. 
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the Principle of Self- eſteem is to be reckon'd among the 
Paſſions, 84, 85. Honour not built upon any Principle, 
either of Virtue or Religion, 128. Principles moſt Men 
act from, 417, 418. 
Propoſal, (a) of a Reverend Divine for an human Sacrifice, 
to compleat the Solemnity of a Birth-Day, xxxi. 
Providence ſaved our Species froin being def roy'd by wild 
Beaſts, 272, 282. A Definition of it, 275. The raiſ- 
ing of Cities and Nations, the Work of Providence, 384. 
Prudence, 324. 
Purpoſes. Fire and Water are made for many that are ve- 
ry different from one another, 252. 


Q. 


Qualificationt. The moſt valuable in the Beginning of So- 
ciety, would be Strength, Agility, and Courage, 311. 
Qaarrels, How to prevent them, 71. The Cauſe of them 

on account of Religion, 241. Occaſion'd by the Word 


Predeſtination, 271. A Quarrel between two learned 
Divines, 416. 


R. 


Reaſon is acquired, 212. The Art of Reaſoning not 
brought to perfection in many Ages, 248, 249. The 
Streſs Men lay upon their Reaſon is hurtful to Faith, 

75. Xvi. 

Relgios (the Chriſtian) the only ſolid Principle, 98, 376. 
Came into the World by Miracle, 231. What was not 
reveal'd, is not worthy to be call'd Religion, 232. The 
firſt Propenſity toward Neſigion, not from Gratitude in 
Savages, 237, 238. 

Reneau (Monſieur) accounts mechanically for the ſafling 
and working of Ships, 150, 151. 

Reſpeck. Whether better ſhewn by Silence or by making a 
Noile, 166, 167. 

Revenge. What itſhews in our Nature, 322. 

Reverence. The Ingredients of it, 226. Illuſtrated from 
the Decalogue, 328. The Weight of it to procure Obe- 
dience, 330. 

Riches. The Contempt of them very ſcarce, 113. La- 


viſhneſs no Sign of it, %. Are the neceſſary Support 
Of Honour. Aale 
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Ridicale. The Lord Shafzsbary's Opinion concerning it, 
e 0 | 

Right (the) which Parents claim to their Children, is un- 
reaſonable, 229, 252. 

Right aud Wrong. The Notions of it acquired, 251, 
252, 254. 18 | 

Roman Catholicks are no Subjects to be relied upon, but in 
the Domꝭ ions of his Holineſs, 92. 

Rome (the Court of) thegreateſt Academy of refined Po- 
liticks, 34. Has little Regard for Religion or Piety, 35. 
Rule (a to know what is natural, from what is acquired, 

359. 


S. 


Sabbath. (the) The Uſefulneſs of it in worldly Affairs, 

Savages of the firſt Claſs are notto be made ſociable when 

grown up, 137. It would require many Ages to 
make a polite Nation from .Savages, 137, 138. The 
Deſcendants of civilis'd Men may degenerate into Sa- 
vages, 220, 309. There are Savages in many Parts 
of the World, 224. Savages do all thel ſame Things, 
335. Thoſe of the firſt Claſs could have no Lan- 
guage, 336. nor imagine they wanted it, 337. Are in- 
capable ot learning any when full grown, 338. 

Savage (a) of the firſt Claſs of Wildneſs, would take eve- 
ry thing to be his own, 223. Being incapadle of govern- 
ing his offspring, 225, 227. Would create Reverence 
in his Child, 226. Would want Conduct, 228. Could 
only worſhip an inviſible Cauſe out of Fear, 254. 
Could have no Notions of Right and Wrong, 252. 
Propagates his Species by Inſtin&, 2588. Contributes no- 
thing to the Exiſtence of his Children as a voluntary A- 
gent, 261. The Children of his bringing up would be 
all fit for Society, 264. 3 

Scheme (the) of Deformity. The Syſtem of the Fable of 
the Bees ſo call'd by Hora?:s, 2, 5. 

Scheme (the) or Plan of this Globe, requires the Deftruc- 
tion, as well as the Generation of Animals, 283. Mu- 
tual Affection in our Species wouid have been ccltrug- 
tive to it, 295, Oe. 
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Scoldiug, and calling Names, befpᷣeak ſome degree of Po. 
liteneſs, 350. the Practice of it could not have been 
introduced without Selt-denfat at firſt, 351. | 
Security of the Nation. Wharagreat Part of it conſiſts in, 


403. 

Self-liking different from Selt love, 134. Given by Nature 
for Self-preſervation, ibid. 'T he Effect it has upon 
Creatures, 135, 141. Is the Cauſe of, Pride, 136. 
What Creatures don't ſhew if, bid. What Benefit 
Creatures receive from Self-likizg, 139. Is the Cauſe of 
many Evils, «4/4. Encomiums pod it, 141, 142. Sui- 
cide impracticable whilſt Se Hiking laſts, ibid. 

Selſiſbueſi (the) of human Nature, viſible in the Ten Com- 
mandments, 318, 320. 

Self-love the Caute ot Suicide, 142. Hates to ſee what 
is Acquired ſeparated from what is Natural, 359, 360, 

61. 
Sabi (teciptocal) are what Society conſiſts in, 4217. 
. Are imptacticable without Money, 412, 423. a 

Shaftsbiry (the Lord) Remarks upon him. For jeſting 
with Reveal'd Religion, 24. 432. For holding Joke 
and Batitet to be the beſt and ſureſt Touchſtone, to try 
the Worth of CR by, 32. For pretending to tty the 
Scriptutes by that Teſt, ibid. Was the firſt who held 
that Virtde required no Self-detifal, 105. Encomiums 
on him, 32, 431, 432. | 1 

Shame is areal Paſſion in out Natute, go. The Struggle 

between the Fear of it, arid that of Death, is the Caule 
of the great Concernof Men of Honour in the Affair 
of Duellirig, 86. 90. The ſame Fear of Shame that may 
produce the moſt worthy Actions, may be the Cauſe of 

the moſt heinous Crimes, 137. +5 

Hame (the Senſe of) The Ute that is made of it in the 
Education of Children, 66. Is not to be augmented 
without increaſing Pride, 261d. 

Ships are the Contrivance of many Ages, 149. Who has 
given the rationale of working and ſteering them, 150, 
151. 

Siamile (a) to illoſtrate the Treatment that has been given 

to the Fable of the Bees, 99. Applied, 103. — 

S:ghing delcrib'd, 169. 

Haus and Geſtures. The Significancy of them, 339. 
Confirm Words, 343. Would not be left offafter the 

| laven- 
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Invention of Speech, 342. Added to Words ate more 
perſuading than Speech alone, 344. 

Sociableneſs. The Love of our Species not the Cauſe of 

it, 195. 201. Erroneous Opinions about it, 196, 197, 
198. Reaſons commonly given for Man's Soc&ableneſs, 
199, Great part of Man's Soctableneſs is loſt, if neglect- 
ed in his Youth, 2ot. What it conſiſts in, 204, 205, 
209. The Principle of it is the work of Providence, 
206. utual Commerce is to Man's Sociablereſs whit 
Fermentation is to the Vinoſity of Wine, 210, 211. So- 
ciableneſs in a great meaſure owing to Parents, 331. 

Social Syſtem. The mantier of it in judging of State-Mi- 
niſters and Politicians, 17. Of the Piety of Princes, 18. 
Of Foreign Wats, 19. Of Luxury, 26:4. 

Social Virtue, according to the Syſtem of Lord Shafrsbury, 
diſcovered in a poor Woman who binds her Son *Pren- 
tice to a Chimney-{weeper, 20. in Lawyers and Phyſi- 
cians, 24. in Clergymen, 25. is of little uſe unleſs the 
3 and meaner ſort of People can be poſſeſs'd of it, 
28. 29. 

Social Toyman (the) deſcrib'd, 30, 31. 

Society, tr ay Cautions to be uſed in judging of Man's 

©  Firnels for Society, from 195 to 204. is of human In- 
vehtion; «oF. Man is made for it as Grapes are for 
Wine, ibid. 206 What Man's Fitneſs for it conſiſts in. 209. 
might ariſe from private Families of Savages, 214, 224. 
Difficulties that would hinder Savages from it, 225, 227, 
228, 263. The fitſl Step toward it would be their com- 
mon danger from wild Beaſts, 264. The ſecond Step 
would be the danget they would be in from one ano- 
ther, 311. The thitd and laſt would be the Invention 
of Letters, 315. Civil Society is built upon the Variety 
of out Wants, 421. Tempotal Happinefs is in all — 2 
Societies as well to be obtain'd without Speech, as with- 
ont Money, 423. 

Sommona-codom, 379. 

Soul (the) compared to an Architect, 178. We know 
little of it that is not reveal'd to us, 182. 

Species, (our) the high Opinion we have ot it, hartful, xvi. 

Speech, though a CharaQteriſtick bf our Species, muſt be 

taught, 212. is not to be !carn'd by People come to 
Matutitv, if till then they nerer had heard any, 213. 

338. The wan: of it ecafily lupplyd by Signs among 
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two Savages of the firſt Claſs, 339. Whether invented 
to make our Thoughts known to one another, 342. 
The firſt Deſign of it was to perſuade, 343. Lowneſs 
of Speech a piece of good Manners, 346. The Effet 
it has, 348. | 1 
Spingſiſm, 373. . 
Stateſman (a conſummate) what he ought tobe, 39), 398. 
The ſcarcity of thoſe who deſerve that Name, 4:1. 
Study (hard) whether Men ſubmit to it to ſerve their 
Country or themſelves, 417, 418. 420. 
Sun (the) not made for this Globe only, 282. 
Superiority of Underſtanding in Man, when moſt viſibly 
uſeful, 357. when diſadvantageous, 358. 
Superſtition. The Objects of it, 325, 326. What ſort 
of People are moſt in danger of falling into it, 374. 
Superſtitiuus Men may blaſpheme, 377. | 
e of Pride, natural and artificial, 129, 130. 
tem (the) that Virtue requires no Selt-denial is dange- 
rous, 106, The Rcaſon, 76:4. 


T. 


Tears. Drawn ſtom us from different Cauſes, 172. 

Temple (Sir William) animadverted upon, 214. 222. A 
long Quotation from him, 215, 216 | 

Tennis-play ſpoke of to illuſttate what Chance is, 306. 

Thinking. Where perfurm'd, 178. What it conſiſts in, 
179, 183. Immenſe difference in the Faculty of it, 185. 
Acquired by J ime and Practice, 212. | 

Thonght operates upon the Body, 177. 

Time. Great difficulty in the diviſion of it, 333. The Sab- 
bath a conſiderable helpin it, 334- 

Treaſurer (the Lord) when he obeys at his Peril, 391. 

Treaſury. What the Management of it requires, 390, 391- 

Truth. Impertinent in the ſublime, 5. not to be minded 
in Painting, 9. | 


V. 


Vanity may be own'd by modeſt Men, v, vi. 

Vice has the ſame Origin in Man that it has in Horſes, 
317. Why the Vices of particular Men may be ſaid to 
belong to the whole Species, 323. Vice is expoſed 

1 


1 
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the Fable of the Bees, v. What it conſiſts in, vi. Why 
bare - faced Vice is odious, Xii. | 

Virtze, in the Senſe of the Beaz Monde, imbibed at Opera's, 
15. What moſt of the Bean Monde mean by it, xii. 
Real Virtue not more to be found at Opera's than at 
Bear-gardens, 41, 42. A Trial, whether a fine Gen- 
tleman acts from Principles of Virtue and Religion, or 
from Vain-glory, 70, 71. It requires Self-denial, 106. 
Falſe Pretences to Virtue, 108, 109, 118. No Virtue 
more often counterfeited than Charity, 120. Virtue is 
not the Principle from which Men attain to great Ac- 
compliſhments, 412..419, 420. is the moſt valuable 
T reaſure, 421. yet ſeldom heartily embraced without 
Reward, ibid. No Virtue more ſcarce than Chtiſtian 
Humility, xx. . | 

Virtuous. When theEpithet is improper, 106. Actions 
are call'd virtuous that are manifettly the Reſult of Frail- 
ties, 107. There are virtuous Men; but not ſo many as 
is imagin'd, 405. | 

Viizliputzli, Idol of the Mexicans, 326. 

Unity (the) of a God, a Myſtery taught by Moſes, 248. diſ- 

: puted and denied by the greateſt Men in Rome, 2 9. 

Underſtunding (Man's ſuperior) has defeated the Rage of 


wild Braſts, 272. when found moſt uſetul, 357. diſad- 
vantageous in Savages, 358. 


W. 


Wars. The Cauſe of them, 294. What would have been 
the Conſequence if there never had been any, 295. 301, 
O2. ; 
Watches and Clocks. The Cauſe of the Plenty as well as 
ExaQnels of them, 336. | | 
Weeping. A Sign of Joy as well as Sorrow, 171. A 
Conjecture on the Cauſe of it, 172. 
Whales. Their Food, 289. Why the Oeconomy in them 
ditterent from other Fiſh, 26:4. 
Wild Beaſts. The danger from them the firſt ſtep toward 
Society, 264. always to be apprehended whilſt Societies 
are not well ſettled, bid, 265. 275, 276. 309, 310. Why 
our Species was never totally extirpated by them, 273, 
274. 277, 278, 279. The many Miſchiefs our Species 
has ſuſtain'd from them, 265: 271. 274. 279, 281. Have 


never 


neyer heen ſo fatal to any Society of Men as often 
Plagues have, 281. Have uot been ſo calamitous to our 
Species as Man himſelf, 285. are part of the Puniſhment 
ter the Fall, 308. Range now in many Places where 
once they were routed out, 309. Our Species will ne- 

ver bęyholly free from the danger of them, 17d. 

Wild Baar. Few large Foreſts without in temperate Cli- 
mates, 276. Great Renown has been obtain'd by killing 
them, ibid. 

Will (the) is ſway'd by our Paſſions, 262. 

W:ſdow (the divine) very remarkable in the cantrivance of 
our Machines, 173. 230. in the different Inſtincts of 
Creatures, 273, 232. in the ſecand Cammandment, 
324. Acts with original Certainty, 201. Becomes ſtill 
more conſpicuous as our Knowledge increaſes, 233. 
350. Wiſdom muſt be antecedent to things contriv'd 
by it, 373. | 

Wolves only dreadful in hard Winters, 279. 

Woman (a Savage) of the firſt Claſs would not be able to 
gueſs at the Cauſe of her Pregnancy, 259. 

Nomen are equal to Men in the Faculty of Thinking, 188. 
Excel them in the Structure of the Brain, 189. What 
Bleſſing the Scarcity of them would deprive Society of, 


oz. 
Wok of Art lame and impetfed, 207. 

Worſhip (Divine) has oftner been performed out of Fear 
than out of Gratitude, 237, 244, 245. 

Wroagheads, who think Vice encouraged when they ſee it 
expoled, v. 


Y. 


Youth. A great part of Man's Sociableneſs owing to the 
long continuance. of it, 213. 
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Zeuxis, 10. 


